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LEAVES OF A LIFE 


CHAPTER I. 


HC OLIM MEMINISSE JUVAPIT, 


My birthplace—A legal family—My father’s one idea—We move from 
Somersetshire to Berkshire—Our quaint old house in the Cloisters at 
Windsor—Neighbours and friends—Visit of Lord George Loftus—Why 
he came amongst us—His habits and customs—Running up to London 
~—How his lprdship was ‘‘done”—Eton—Some popular ‘* Tugs "— 
The last Eton ‘‘ Montem”—The scene in the ronnie Cavyiog ‘*Salt” 
—Her Majesty’s contribution—Why the institution perished. 


WHEN a person is about to give evidence in a Court of Justice, 
he is sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. Now this is precisely what I am not going to do. 
The truth and nothing but the truth? Yes. The whole truth? 
No. My purpose is to run over certain pages in the history of” 
a somewhat varied and eventful life, to describe things that I 
have seen, and to tell anecdotes of men of note with whom I 
have, from time to time, been associated. It will be my earnest 
endeavour, while so doing, to write nothing that can wound the 
susceptibilities of the living,and to tell naught of those that have 
passed away, save the good things that should live after them. 

I was born at Freshford, in Somersetshire, on the goth 
September, 1835, the /ocus in quo a small cottage outside the 
gates of Stoke, the country residence of my great-uncle and 
godfather, Stephen Williams. He was a barrister in consider- 
able practice on the Western Circuit. His only children were 
two daughters: Ellen, a very beautiful girl, who was burnt to 
death while dressing for one of the Bath balls; and Nanno, 
who married Colonel, afterwards General, Maitland, and was 
the mother of the present Earl of Lauderdale. 

My family has been steeped in law for generations. My 
great-grandfather was a Chancery barrister ; my grandfather was 
senior partner in the firm of Williams, Vaux, Fennell, and 
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G 
Williams, of Bedford Row; and my father, John Jeffries 
Williams, commonly known as “ Little Williams,” was on the 
Oxford Circuit. 

My mother, whose maiden name was Jessie Browne, was 
the daughter of Robert Browne, Esq., who in early youth went 
out to the West Indies, and settled at Jamaica as a sugar-planter. 
My father had three children: an elder brother named Mahon, 
a younger sister named Clara, and myself. 

My father, who was an excellent classic, had one idea in his 
mind that outweighed all others, namely, to give his two sons 
the very best education in his power. To further this end, 
when my brother had reached the age of twelve, my father 
determined to settle in the neighbourhood of Eton, and, whilst 
practising his profession as a local barrister, to personally 
supervise the teaching and training of his boys. In due course 
we migrated from Somersetshire to Berkshire, and occupied a 
house in the Cloisters at Windsor, having as neighbours the 
Rev. W. Knyvett on the one side, and the Dean of the Chapel 
Royal on the other. It was a quaint and ancient house, 
celebrated for the old painted-glass window in the drawing- 
room. On this window was the head of a very beautiful 
woman, popularly supposed to be Margaret of Anjou. 

My brother was at once sent to Eton, and became the 
pupil of the Rev. W. Lawrence Elliot; while I, under the 

nal supervision of my male parent, was doomed to worry 
my juvenile life out over the well-inked pages of the Eton 
Latin Grammar. 
My father’s principal friends in those days were Dr. George 
afterwards Sir George) Elvey, the organist of St. George’s ; the 
ev. T. Gore, one of the Minor Canons; Tom Batchelor, the 
lame Chapel Clerk of Windsor, and Registrar of Eton College ; 
and Tom Chambré, the well-known associate of the Western 
Circuit. The principal people in the neighbourhood on the 
Windsor side, were Captain Bulkeley of Clewer, whose sister- 
in-law, the handsome Miss Fanny Langford, was the belle of the 
county; Major and Mrs. Mountjoy-Martin; and Horace Pit, 
afterwarfis Lord Rivers. In the Buckinghamshire district were 
the Vyses, Vansittarts, Fitzmaurices, Coneys, and Wards. 

We had been living in the Cloisters some two or three years, 
when my father informed us that he expected a visitor, w 
he added, would probably remain with us for a considera 
period. This was Lord George Loftus, one of the bop 






gons of the Marquis of Ely, with whom my father had 
, Reguainted for some few years. In due time Lord G 
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ARRIVAL OF LORD GEORGE LOFTUS. 


arrived. His visit, as I afterwards learnt, was due to rather 
peculiar circumstances. 

Those were the days of imprisonment for debt, and if a 
man, who owed money, was unable to come to a satisfactory 
arrangernent with his creditors, he probably found himeelf in 
the Fleet, the Queen’s Bench Prison, or one of the other 
buildings set apart for the detention of insolvent debtors. 
There were certain privileges, however, granted to these un- 
ortunate persons. For example, it was a rule that nobody 
should be arrested on the Sabbath day, z.c. between the hours 
of 12 p.m. on Saturday and 12 p.m on Sunday. Again, any 
person residing within the precincts of a Royal residence, such 
as Windsor Castle and Hampton Court Palace, was, so long as 
he remained within those precincts, secure from the hands of 
the bailiff, or shenff’s officer. Now, Lord George owed a 
considerable sum of money, which he was unable to pay, and, 
as he preferred his partial liberty in Berkshire to durance vile 
in London, he quartered himself temporarily with us in the 
Cloisters at Windsor. He was a good-looking fellow of about 
thirty, with very pleasant manners, and I am bound to say that 
he was exceédingly kind to us children. He had a remarkably 
fine set of teeth, which he was very fond of showing, and he 
was perpetually repeating, with a knowing shake of the head, 
“You can’t do Lord George!” Now, if ever there was a man 
who had been bested by all the bill-discounting Jews and post- 
obit mongers in England, done to death by every conceivable 
sharp in racing, gambling, etc., it was our self-satisfied but 
deluded visitor. 

Lord George seemed tolerably happy in his seclusion. He 
used to roam about the Castle Green and Back Hill, and 
accasionally drop in upon the officer on guard at the Castle 
Gate. He would smoke any number of the best and most 
expensive Lopez cigars, either with one or two of the Military 
Knights, or some chance friend from London, who came 
down to see how he was getting on. It was his custow to 
ag the monotony of his existence by running up to town 
on undlaye. He would catch the early moming train fom 
Slough { ‘was no line to Windsor in those and 
return by the last one from Paddington, which just arrived ip | 
a ceo are ag rk accel e Yard befare, the 
fatal steak My father had, over and over'ggeih 













¢ ARRESTED AT THE RAILWAY STATION. 


A year had nearly elapsed since Lord George’s advent, when, 
one Sunday morning, he left in the very highest spirits to pay 
his customary visit to town. He was to dine with a Mrs, 
Theobald, then a very celebrated rider with the Queen’s 
hounds, and to meet at her house a few of his intimate friends 
and racing acquaintances. 

Sunday passed in the usual quiet way at Windsor ; the last 
train arrived—but no Lord George. Early next morning a 
special messenger came down from town, with the news that 
his lordship had been arrested, and was in the hands of the 
myrmidons of the law. It appeared that after a very good 
dinner, with plenty of champagne and lively conversation, his 
lordship, looking at the clock on the drawing-room mantelpiece, 
observed that it was time for him to order a cab and drive to 
the station. With a hurried good-bye he left, but on arriving 
at Paddington, judge his surprise to find the train gone, the 
lights out, and the station shut! As he was trying to realise 
his position, two men stepped out from the shadowy darkness 
of the station, and one of them, placing a hand upon his 
shoulder, exclaimed : 

‘Too late, my lord! The train has been gone some five- 
and-twenty minutes. Your lordship is done this time.” 

The fair équestrienne and a racing man named Tom Coyle 
had been acting in collusion with Lord George’s principal 
creditor—the clock had been put back one hour—and the 
victim passed that night at Sloman’s sponging-house in 
Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane. 

My brother pursued his studies in a very satisfactory way 
at Eton. After passing his examination, he was elected one of 
the sixty King’s Scholars, or, as they were commonly called, 
Tugs, 2 name arising from the fact that they were fed upon 
no meat but mutton, which was not always of the tenderest 
description. 

It is nearly four centuries and a half since the College of 
the Blessed Mary of Eton was founded by King Henry VI. 
Its endowment was mainly derived from the alien priories 
suppressed by Henry IV., and its original foundation consisted 
of a Provost, ten priests, four lay clerks, twenty-five poor 
scholars, and five beadsmen. By successive benefactions and 
the rise in the value of property, its revenues gradually 
increased from £652, in 1508, to upwards of £20,000, at 
which they now stand. Many years ago the number: of 
echolars rose to sixty, and at that point it has remained. 
They axe supposed to be the children of poor — 
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but of late years they have included in their ranks the sons 
of noblemen and of eminent statesmen. At the time of which 
I am writing, not the least popular of the sixty “ King’s” was 
my brother, familiarly known among his fellows as “Shiny 
Williams.” Boudier, Bumpstead, Gwynne, Mackerness, Joynes, 
the Polehamptons, and the Brownings, weresamong his co- 
Tugs ; while conspicuous among the Oppidans were De Bathe 
(now Sir Henry), the best-looking fellow I think I ever saw; 
Charlie and Fred Coleridge, Bailey, Chitty (Mr. Justice), 
McNiven, Astley, Whymper, and many others who have 
since done something to inscribe their names in the Book 
of Fame. 

It was during my chrysalis state—while I was reading up 
for the purpose of treading in my brother’s footsteps, and being 
admitted as a scholar upon the foundation—that I was present 
at the last Eton Montem, an experience I shall never forget. 
Montem took place once every three years. It was originally 
founded, I believe, for the benefit of that Colleger who in his 
year attained the highest place in the school, but who, by 
reason of no vacancy occurring before the time of his super- 
annuation, had not the luck to be sent up to King’s College, 
Cambridge. All the money that was taken, under the short 
and peculiar name of “ salt,” passed into his pockets on the day 
that he left, and was supposed to go a long way towards paying 
his expenses either at Oxford or Cambridge. The amount 
collected was sometimes as large as £1,000, and even 
as £1,200, 

The boys—or rather, those whose fathers could afford the 
outlay—were arrayed for the day in all sorts of fancy costumes, 
some of a beautiful and costly degcription. You.might see the 
Courts of Charles I. and Louis Quatorze assembled in the 
Playing Fields, while Captain Macheath, Sir Brian de Bois 
Gilbert, and Sir Walter Raleigh might be encountered wander- 
ing by the banks of the Thames, in Lower Shooting Field. 
The boys of the Fifth and Sixth Forms were dressed as 
follows: the Oppidans in red coats with brass buttons (on 
which were stamped the Eton arms), white waistcoats, and 
white trousers ; the Collegers in what looked like blue naval 
uniforms. The Lower boys were dressed in Eton jackets with 
the Eton button, white trousers, and white waistcoats, and in 
their hands they carried thin white wands. 

_ There was a certain number of Sixth Form, or Upper 
Division, boys who wore fancy dresses, and acted as salt. 
beapers. They carried large silken bags, into which they par’ 
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the money collected from visitors and passers-by. The cong. 
received in return for their contributions a little piece of 
blue paper, on which was inscribed the motto for thé 
Montem of that particular year, The motto for the last 
Montem was gro more et monte ; that for the last but one, mos 
pro lege. 

Royalty itself was not free from the tax. Two “salt- 
bearers” were stationed on Windsor Bridge, and when the 
Queen drove down the hill—and she never missed a Montem 
—the elder of the two stepped forward, stopped the carriage, 
and, taking off his hat, with the words, “Salt, your Majesty, 
Salt,” placed under contribution the highest and noblest lady 
in the land. 

In the afternoon there was a regular féte in the Playing 
Fields. The enormous tent captured from Tippoo Sahib, 
which had been lent from the Castle, was erected as a refresh- 
ment baoth. At noon all the boys formed themselves into 
a procession, and marched from the College Yard to Salt Hill, 
the mound from which the festival took its name. Here 
Montem was buried with all due pomp and solemnity. 

Montem was an expensive custom to keep up. In the 
first place, the masters, dames, and Fellows had to entertain 
the numerous visitors whom the occasion brought together ; in 
the next place, the parents of the boys were put to a consider- 
able expense in the matter of fancy costumes. Murmurs arose 
from both quarters, and thus it came about that, like many 
another fine old institution, Montem breathed its last. Siz 
transit gloria mundt. 


CHAPTER IL 
TLLE TERRARUM MIHI PRATER OMNES ANGULUS RIDET. 


More about Eton—School persegutions—Cricket and football 

and what followed—I am elected a King’s Scholar—The mastegs 

—Concerning Bursar Bethell—How we rang old Plumptre’s bell— . 

** Sock” shops—Spankie's love for the aristocracy—Heroism of a fag 

“Cellar” and “Combie”—The “long glass” — Persons we 

patronised—My tutor—The nicknames he gave us—His method of 
nishment—Threepence or half a sheep—Impudence of young Sea 
yno—The preeposter— Story of Dr. rapeytieg | only 

tator’s version of the affair-~The portrait at the Garrick Cla 


after the events recorded in the last chapter, 
| veg from Windsor Castle to Willow Brook, W4 
ae ri re ° ; . 
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SCHOOL TORTURES, 


Brook consisted of three houses on the Slough road, about 
five minutes’ walk from Eton College, and just beyond Fifteen 
Arch Bridge. Our next-door neighbour, and my father’s 
intimate friend, was Mr. Tarver, the French master at the 
School. He had three sons: Charles (who was for some time 
tutor to the Prince of Wales), Harry, and Frank (who suc- 
ceeded to his father’s position). 

Long Chamber was in existence in those days, though it 
was doomed to be soon pulled down and replaced by the new 
buildings. The sixty Tugs inhabited Long Chamber, as well as 
Carter’s Chamber, which was underneath it, opposite the Lower 
School door. 

The Eton of those days was very different from the Eton 
of to-day. I think if a boy had been seen carrying an umbrella 
or wearing an overcoat then, the umbrella would have quickly 
found its way to the bottom of Barns’ Pool, and the overcoat 
would soon have worn the aspect of anything but a complete 
garment, Ifa lad entered College as a Lower boy, save and 
except fagging, he escaped most trouble ; but if he entered as 
a Fifth Form boy, he was, during the first half-year, called a 
Jew and subjected to all sorts of persecutions, being forbidden, 
among other things, the privilege of sitting at Upper fireplace. 
The judge and administrator of punishments was called the 
‘“‘ High Priest,” and at that time the office was filled by one 
Ben Simmonds (whose real name was Harry), now a staid and 
respectable banker at Reading, living at a charming place near 
Caversham, on the banks of the Thames. 

One of the torments to which the Jews had to submit was 

suggestive of the fate of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. 
An enormous paper fire was lighted in the centre of Long 
Chamber, and the Jews had to jump into it, and dance about, 
for the amusement of the Sixth Form and Lower boys. 
Another ordeal may be mentioned. The neophyte was tied up 
in his gown, carried to some remote spot—being liberally 
punished 1% #vansitu—and there deposited, being left to extricate 
himself as best he could. These games were carried on after 
“lock up,” for the Collegers had the range of the School Yard, 
the Cloisters, the Upper School staircase, and, usually, the 
Upper School, 
How long the tortures lasted depended entirely upon how 
wate taken. Before he faced the fiery furnace, any one 
4 knew what he was about took care to put an two or threes 
an doxd One or two pairs of thick trousers; and as & pt 
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a small knife, wherewith to cut open his gown and regain his 
freedom. 

Great nights followed the days on which were played the 
cricket and football matches between Collegers and Oppidans. 
No battles were fought with more pluck, energy, anxiety, and 
determination than those matches, and, if the Tugs were 
victorious, something like an orgie, I am afraid, prevailed at 
night in Long Chamber. All the jugs and basins were called 
into requisition, and the Lower boys were set to work pre- 
paring those vessels for the brewing of “gin-twirley,” an 
innocent kind of gin-punch. Recourse was also had to a 
barrel of strong ale which had been secretly imported, and 
which was called ‘“‘ A Governor.” 

Lights were supposed to be extinguished before ten o’clock, 
and at that hour Dr. Hawtrey, then the “‘ Head,” visited Long 
Chamber to see that all was quiet. On the occasions to which 
I have alluded—when the festivities were, as a matter of fact, 
kept up till nearly midnight—special precautionary measures 
had to be taken in view of the head master’s visit. This is 
what took place. Hawtrey’s butler, Finmore (who doesn’t 
remember good old Finney ?), accompanied his master on his 
evening round, and, as they crossed the Quadrangle, on their 
way to Long Chamber, it was his custom to wave the lantern 
he carried in his hand. ‘This was a prearranged signal, for 
which a youngster was on the watch. He was stationed at the 
head of the staircase, whence, through an iron grating, he 
looked out upon the Quadrangle. The instant he saw the 
moving light, he gave the word, and no rabbits ever scampered 
to their burrows at the approach of a terrier more quickly than 
the boys—after extinguishing the lights, and without removing 
their clothes—now bolted to their beds. When Dr. Hawtrey 
entered Long Chamber, all were snoring and apparently 
asleep. He went away satisfied, little dreaming that five 
minutes later the candles Would be brightly burning, and a 
merry festival in progress. 

One of our amusements on these occasions was to sing 
“The Fine Old Eton Colleger,” “Johnny Coke,” ‘The 
Mermaid,” and other College songs. 

The time that I had so longed for at length arrived. I 
went into College trials, passed, and was elected a King’s 
Scholar. I have always said, and I repeat it now, that these 
were the happiest days of my life. If I had twenty sons, anda 
sufficiently elastic purse, I should send them all to dear ald 
Eton. What other school can show so remarkable a roll of 
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statesmen? It ranges from Bolingbroke to Gladstone, and 
includes all the most eminent of the Ministers who have swayed 
the destinies of this great country from the time of Anne to 
the Victorian era. Harley, St. John, and Walpole went to 
Eton, end it was the school of the elder Pitt, the Duke of 
Wellingtotpthe late Lord Derby, the novelist Fielding, Hallam, 
Milman, She and Gray. 

When I went irtto College, Dr. Hodgson was the Provost, 
and among the Fellows ware Wilder, Grover (whose wife was 
called “ Jack”), Plumptre, John George Dupuis, and Tom 
Carter. Among the masters were Edward Coleridge, Cookesley, 
Pickering, Harry Dupuis, Goodford, Abraham, Durnford, 
Balston, Young, Birch, and Johnson. In the Lower School 
were Okes, Elliott, Luxmore, and John Hawtrey. Bethell was 
the Bursar. He was a very sententious person, with a loud, 
sonorous voice, and it was upon him that a celebrated Sixth 
Form wrote the two following Greek iambics : 


Hnpos Sidacrucés re kal pyrwperds 
Meyas BeOndos Sore ravpos éxBug. 


Their author subsequently translated them into English verse, 
as follows: 

Didactic, dry, declamatory, dull— 

Big Bursar Bethell bellows hke a bull, 


All the Fellows lived in the Cloisters, and one of the amuse- 
ments of the Lower boys was, after “lock up,” to be perpetually 
ringing old Plumptre’s bell and running away. One day, 
chancing to find a large bag of soot in the Cloisters, we carried 
it to Plumptre’s door, deposited it just outside, rang the bell, and 
then hid round the corner. It so happened that the old fellow 
had keen lying in wait for us, and, to our great delight, he at 
once burst open the door, seized the bag of soot, and, thinking 
that at last he had grasped his prey, cried out, ‘Ha! hal my 
little Colleger, I’ve caught you now.” 

The principal “Sock” shops, as boys call them—where 
cake, fruit, ices, and such things are sold—were Barnes’, near 
Barns’ Pool, and Webber and Knox’s, in the High Street. On 
the path running down the Long Walk, just outside the School 
Yard, were to be found Bryan’s barrow, and the baskets of 
Spankie, Jobey Joel, arid Tulip Trotman, all crowded with such 
delicacies as delight the youthful palate. Spankie was a 
character, and he had a strong regard for the aristocracy, When- 
eves he met a young nobleman, he would take off his hat and 
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while the Tugs were at dinner, Bursar Bethell would come into 
the hall and give each boy a threepenny piece, but never 
offering him the alternative of half a sheep. On one occasion 
a small and in.pertinent young Tug, named Bramwell, when 
offered the coin, turned round to the Bursar and said: 

‘‘No, thank you, sir; I want my half sheep.” 

Bethell flew into an awful rage, and exclaimed : 

‘‘T’ll mention this matter to Dr. Hawtrey, and have you 
flogged.” 

After three o’clock school the wretched Bramwell was 
accordingly sent for, handed over to the two holders-down, 
and duly punished. My tutor, strolling along the Long Walk, 
outside the School Yard, late that afternoon, chanced to come 
across young Bramwell, of whose escapade he had heard. 

‘Master Bramwell,” said he, “you're a great criminal. 1 
hear you asked Mr. Bethell for your half sheep, and for that 
offence have suffered condign punishment. Come and breakfast 
with me on Sunday. Now, boy, tell me, what would you like 
for breakfast ?” 

‘Please, sir,” said the young offender, “I should like 
a goose.” 

‘You shall have it,” replied my tutor; and on the following 
Sunday he kept his word. 

While giving the names of the masters, I forgot to mention 
the mathematical masters, Stephen Hawtrey, a/zas ‘‘ Stephanos,’ 
and dear, good-natured, kind-hearted “ Badger Hale,” whose 
cheery countenance Is to be seen at Eton still. My tutor, fo 
some reason or other, had a contempt for mathematics, and : 
particular dislike for Stephen Hawtrey. On one occasion, 1 
the Pupil Room, a boy put the following question to him: 

“* Please, sir, Is it true that Mr. Stephen Hawtrey is to wea 
a cap and gown ?” 

Whereupon he promptly replied : 

“T think not, sir; more likely a cap and bells.” 

One Sunday evening several of us were sitting with m: 
tutor in his Pupil Room, engaged in what was termed privat 
business, which, on this occasion, took the form of reading 
from Paley’s “ Evidences of Christianity.” Among those presen 
was a very fat boy named Palk, the son of the standing counse 
of the House of Commons. Now it had happened that a fer 
days before, one of the Brocas cads up town, on catching sigh 
of the stout, ungainly figure of Palk, had cried out : “ Ain't h 
hike Dubkins?” the observation being made in the hearing « 
a mischievous youth named Seale-Hayne, who, by the way, no’ 
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sits in Parliament for the Ashburton division of Devonshire. 
Well, as I have said, we were assembled together, quietly 
discussing the platitudes of Paley, and my tutor—seated at his 
desk, in slippers and a blue and black draught-board dressing- 
gown (which I fancy I can see before me now)—was on the 
point of explaining the meaning of the author in speaking of 
Christianity as looking through a glass darkly, when all of a 
sudden a loud voice outside the window exclaimed : 

‘* Ain’t he like Dubkins P” 

My tutor flung away the book, sprang over the forms, 
bolted out into the streets—in his slippers, and without a hat— 
and ran for his life after the culprit. Seale-Hayne, however, 
was too sharp for him, and, as we afterwards learnt, gave him 
the slip by running down Middleton’s Lane. Cookesley re- 
turned in a tremendous rage, and found us all convulsed with 
laughter. Turning round sharply to me, for some reason, he 
exclaimed : 

“You miserable sinner, you’re at the bottom of this! Who, 
sir, is Dubkins? Jl] have you flogged in the morning.” A 
threat, I need hardly say, that he did not carry into effect. 

When any member of the Upper School was punished, the 
punishment took place in the head master’s room, where the 
block was kept. The Sixth Form preeposter kept the key of the 
birch cupboard, and superintended the execution. If the culprit 
were a friend of his, he busied himself, while Hawtrey was 
giving a preliminary lecture, in picking the buds off the birch. 
The sufferer was in the hands of two holders-down while the 
punishment was being inflicted, and the number of cuts was 
regulated by the gravity of his offence. 

I remember a story they used to tell ot Dr. Keate, who 
preceded Hawtrey in his office. In the school were several 
brothers, named Voules, who were perpetually enjoying the 
attention of the head master in the flogging-room. One 
day Charles Voules (afterwards a well-known solicitor at 
Windsor) presented himself for punishment, in consequence of 
& misapprehension, it being his younger brother, Voules 
minor, who should have attended. In vain Charlie pointed 
out the mistake. 

“ But you’re a Voules,” argued Keate, “and if you’re not 
wanted to-day you will be wanted to-morrow ;” whereupon he 
coolly administered the chastisement. 

_ In my own time something of the same sort occurred. At 
Evans’s there were two boys named Mitford, who resembled 
one another so closely that it was next to impossible to tel] 
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while the Tugs were at dinner, Bursar Bethell would come into 
the hall and give each boy a threepenny piece, but never 
offering him the alternative of half a sheep. On one occasion 
a small and inpertinent young Tug, named Bramwell, when 
offered the coin, turned round to the Bursar and said: 

‘No, thank you, sir; I want my half sheep.” 

Bethell flew into an awful rage, and exclaimed : 

‘*7’ll mention this matter to Dr. Hawtrey, and have you 
flogged.” 

After three o’clock school the wretched Bramwell was 
accordingly sent for, handed over to the two holders-down, 
and duly punished. My tutor, strolling along the Long Walk, 
outside the School Yard, late that afternoon, chanced to come 
across young Bramwell, of whose escapade he had heard. 

‘‘Master Bramwell,” said he, “you’re a great criminal. I 
hear you asked Mr. Bethell for your half sheep, and for that 
offence have suffered condign punishment. Come and breakfast 
with me on Sunday. Now, boy, tell me, what would you like 
for breakfast ? ” 

‘Please, sir,” said the young offender, “‘I should like 
a goose.” 

**You shall have it,” replied my tutor; and on the following 
Sunday he kept his word. 

While giving the names of the masters, I forgot to mention 
the mathematical masters, Stephen Hawtrey, a/zas ‘‘Stephanos,’ 
and dear, good-natured, kind-hearted “ Badger Hale,’ whose 
cheery countenance ts to be seen at Eton stil]. My tutor, fo 
some reason or other, had a contempt for mathematics, and . 
particular dislike for Stephen Hawtrey. On one occasion, 1 
the Pupil Room, a boy put the following question to him: 

‘‘ Please, sir, 1s it true that Mr. Stephen Hawtrey is to wea 
a cap and gown?” 

Whereupon he promptly replied : 

‘TI think not, sir; more likely a cap and bells.” 

One Sunday evening several of us were sitting with m 
tutor in his Pupil Room, engaged in what was termed privat 
business, which, on this occasion, took the form of reading 
from Paley’s “ Evidences of Christianity.” Among those preser 
was a very fat boy named Valk, the son of the standing couns 
of the House of Commons. Now it had happened that a fe 
days before, one of the Brocas cads up town, on catching sig! 
of the stout, ungainly figure of Palk, had cried out: ‘ Ain’t | 

hke Dubkins?” the observation being made in the hearing | 
a mischievous youth named Seale-Hayne, who, by the way, no 
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sits in Parliament for the Ashburton division of Devonshire. 
Well, as I have said, we were assembled together, quietly 
discussing the platitudes of Paley, and my tutor—seated at his 
desk, in slippers and a blue and black draught-board dressing- 
gown (which I fancy I can see before me now)—was on the 
point of explaining the meaning of the author in speaking of 
Christianity as looking through a glass darkly, when all of a 
sudden a loud voice outside the window exclaimed : 

“ Ain’t he like Dubkins ?” 

My tutor flung away the book, sprang over the forms, 
bolted out into the streets—in his slippers, and without a hat— 
and ran for his life after the culprit. Seale-Hayne, however, 
was too sharp for him, and, as we afterwards learnt, gave him 
the slip by running down Middleton’s Lane. Cookesley re- 
turned in a tremendous rage, and found us all convulsed with 
laughter. Turning round sharply to me, for some reason, he 
exclaimed : 

‘“‘-You miserable sinner, you’re at the bottom of this! Who, 
sit, is Dubkins? I'll have you flogged in the morning.” A 
threat, I need hardly say, that he did not carry into effect. 

When any member of the Upper School was punished, the 
punishment took place in the head master’s room, where the 
block was kept. The Sixth Form przeposter kept the key of the 
birch cupboard, and superintended the execution. If the culprit 
were a friend of his, he busied himself, while Hawtrey was 
giving a preliminary lecture, in picking the buds off the birch. 
The sufferer was in the hands of two holders-down while the 
punishment was being inflicted, and the number of cuts was 
regulated by the gravity of his offence. 

I remember a story they used to tell ot Dr. Keate, who 
preceded Hawtrey in his office. In the school were several 
brothers, named Voules, who were perpetually enjoying the 
attention of the head master in the flogging-room. One 
day Charles Voules (afterwards a well-known solicitor at 
Windsor) presented himself for punishment, in consequence of 
@ misapprehension, it being his younger brother, Voules 
minor, who should have attended. In vain Charlie pointed 
out the mistake. 

“But you’re a Voules,” argued Keate, “and if you’re not 
wanted to-day you will be wanted to-morrow ;” whereupon he 
coolly administered the chastisement. 

_ In my own time something of the same sort occurred. At 
E-vans’s there were two boys named Mitford, who resembled 
one another so closely that it was next to impossible to tell 
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them apart. There was this difference between them, however, 
that while one suffered acutely during a flogging, the other, 
from much experience of the birch, had ceased to shrink from 
its application. The situation suggested a novel proceeding to 
the brothers. He of the thin skin was one day under sentence 
of a flogging, but his more callous brother, in return for a 
pottle of strawberries, consented to undergo the ordeal, He 
fulfilled his engagement, the fraud being undiscovered at 
head-quarters. 

Only once was I flogged, and then the punishment was un- 
merited. The circumstances of the case were these. Every 
boy, when out of bounds, if he met one of the masters, was 
under an obligation to shirk him, either by slipping into a shop 
or alley, or by any other method that offered. It so happened 
that all the masters wore white ties, and it was by this sign that 
we were in the habit of recognising them from a distance. 

One day when I was up town, I noticed, outside Cayley’s, 
the linendraper’s, a four-wheel chaise, in which a gentleman 
was seated. Mechanically my eye sought his shirt-front, and, 
perceiving that he wore a thick black tie, I did not hesitate to 
continue my course. Judge of my surprise, however, on 
arriving alongside the vehicle, to recognise in its occupant 
none other than Judy Durnford! It was too late to shirk 
him, and so, not knowing what else to do under the circum- 
stances, I took to my heels and went up the street as fast as 
my legs would carry me. 

After four o’clock that afternoon, Durnford sent for me. 
How was it, he asked, that I had not shirked him in the usual 
manner? ‘Too frightened to weigh my words, I stammered out: 

‘Please, sir, you hadn’t got on a white tie!” 

Instantly he was crimson, and, in a tone of awful severity, 
he exclaimed : 

“You impudent boy! You dare to tell me what I am to 
wear, do you? Very well, sir, I’ll have you soundly flogged !” 
And he was as good as his word, though I had been innocent 
of any intention to give offence. 

When my tutor heard of my punishment, he was highly 
delighted, for it was a theory of his that no boy was a genuine 
Etonian until he had been swished. On entering the Pupil 
Room he observed to Cook, one of his favourite pupils: “J 
say, Mdyetpos, Master Sinner has got himself into a nice mess. 
Mr. Durnford has complained of him for impudence; he has, 
upon my word. What do you think of that, now? He 
actually told Mr. Durnford that the reason he didn’t shirk him 
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ras because he hadn’t a white tie on.” That was my tutor’s 
ersion of the affair. 

My dear old tutor! The last time I saw him (he died 
ome four years ago) was one morning, as I was returning 
‘om Westminster Hall, where a part-heard case had been 
ngaging my attention for an hour or two. Having had no 
reakfast, I determined to call in at the “Garrick” to get 
omething to eat, and it was just before I reached the club 
hat I caught sight of the well-remembered figure. Cookesley 
yas standing before the print-shop at the top of Garrick Street, 
tudying some illustrations of Charles Dickens’ works that 
rere in the window. Hurrying forward, I held out my hand, 
xclaiming: ‘‘ Hullo, sir!” (the “sir” is never forgotten). 
‘How are you? What on earth are you doing here?” With 

hearty shake of the hand, he retorted: ‘‘Why, my dear 
‘inner, how well you look! I am staying at the Chief 
ustice’s.” (He was an intimate friend of Sir Alexander Cock- 
urn, who was himself a polished classic, homo factus ad 
iguem.) ‘*He breakfasted rather too early for me, and so I 
hought I’d call in at the ‘Garrick,’ and try and find His 
Majesty (Burnand). I’m rather hungry, and I thought he’d 
rive me something to eat; but, my dear Sinner, you'll do as 
vell. Come along.” 

While something was being prepared for us, Cookesley 
aid : 

‘‘I should like to see the pictures. It is a favourite 
sustom of mine to do so whenever I come to town.” 

I was leading the way towards the dining-room; but he 
stopped me, saying: 

“Not there; upstairs, if you please, in the morning-room.” 
. “But,” said J, in surpryse, “there are very few pictures 
there.” 

‘“‘ Never mind,” he replied, ‘‘the one I want to see most is 
there.” 

On arriving upstairs, he stopped before the portrait of Nell 
Gwynne, and with that peculiar smile that sometimes saddened 
his face, said: 

**That is one of the best creatures, my dear Sinner, that 
ever lived. She was a woman, if you like. Now, I'll be 
bound you don’t know why I say this. Are you aware, sir, 
that when she died, she left a considerable fund for the relief 
of insolvent debtors?” 

I understood it all then ; for my poor old tutor had been in 
pecuniary difficulties all his life. 
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you believe it, last night I sat in the House of Commons 
next to a brewer-man” (giving the name), “on the Conservative 
side of the House, too! What are things coming to !” 

While the regiment was quartered at Portsmouth, Brailsford, 
Tuke, and I, with two companies, were sent on detachment to 
Tipner, a fort about three miles away, where we remained for 
some months. In the neighbourhood was an enormous 
powder-magazine, and I remember one day when the “ pill” of 
the regiment (a rather common little chap, named Ferneley), 
who had come out to inspect the men, pointed to the building, 
and asked, ‘*What is that big place?” Brail, as we called 
him, who was not very fond of the questioner, replied: ‘You 
put your little carcase up there, with a lighted pipe in your 
mouth, and you'll soon find out what it is.” 

Tuke and I were very much together at this time, and our 
principal amusement was to potter about the harbour and the 
pools entering it, ina boat that we had chartered, and christened 
the ‘‘ Forlorn Hope.” 

Our temporary exile at Tipner being at an end, we returned 
to head-quarters ; and a day or two afterwards an order came 
down from the Horse Guards, to the effect that recruiting 
officers would shortly make their appearance, to take off a 
number of our men to the line. 

We were an excellent body, close on a thousand strong, 
and we had an exceptionally good Adjutant. We were 
splendidly set up and disciplined, and a finer regiment was 
never seen drilling on Southsea Common. Though not a very 
liberal man, the Colonel had spent a good deal of money upon 
his men. On one occasion, indeed, he defrayed out of his 
own pocket all the extra expenses attached to twenty-one days’ 
training at Grantham. When he learnt that Her Majesty was 
about to take away a certain number of his regiment for active 
service, he became perfectly furious, and ordered the barrack 
gates to be shut. It was not until Colonel Fane pointed out 
to him that his ultimate destination, if he persisted in this 
course, would be the Tower, or some other building used for 
the incarceration of seditious persons, that he consented to 
countermand the order. 

The recruiting sergeants were admitted, and a commission 
was offered to every officer who, with the sanction and at the 
nomination of his Colonel, could get together a hundred men 
willing to follow him to the line. I was subaltern of the light 
company (there were flank companies in those days), and my 
Captain happened at the time to be absent. Upon my asking 
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my men whether they would accept Her Majesty’s bounty, and 
proceed as regulars to fight for their Queen and country, some 
fifty or sixty ot them stepped out from the ranks. Poor fellows ! 
I believe they thought that, into whatever regiment they were 
drafted, they would go with their own officer, though this hope 
was doomed to disappointment. As I was speaking to them, 
the Colonel came up, and said: ‘You have always done your 
duty ”—(I am afraid I was rather a favourite of his)—‘“‘and I 
like parting with you as little as I do with my men; but if a 
complement is made up, and you wish it, you shall go too.” 

It was precisely the desire I had long entertained, and I 
accepted the offer with gratitude. A few days afterwards I 
learnt that in a short time I should receive a nomination to 
some regiment of the line. 

It was at Chichester and Portsmouth that I first made my 
appearance in amateur theatricals. We played at the Southsea 
Rooms, in aid of various charities, and it was there that I first 
became acquainted with Captain Disney Roebuck, with whom 
I was subsequently associated in my somewhat brief experience 
of the stage. 

About a fortnight after the recruiting in the barrack yard, I 
found myself gazetted to the 96th Foot, and, after a short term 
of leave, I joined my 1egiment at head-quarters in Dublin, in 
those days one of the cheeriest of garrison towns. Cumberland 
was the Colonel, Currer and Scovell were the Majors. and my 
Captain was a very good-natured Scotchman named Grant. 

A battalion of the 6oth Rifles, the 16th Lancers, the 
Queen’s Bays, and the K. D. G.’s were quartered in Dublin at 
the same time. Lord Carlisle was the Lord Lieutenant, and 
he kept up the Castle festivities with their usual pomp. 

It was while here that I nearly got into a mess that might 
have led to my early retirement from the service. It happened 
that a young fellow named , the son of a retired pawn- 
broker, had just ventured to join one of Her Majesty’s 
regiments of cavalry, in the capacity of subaltern. The officers 
were furious, and every device was resorted to to get rid of 
him. Hay was made in his room every day, and he was 
subjected to every sort of bear-fighting. While at one of the 
afternoon levées at the Castle, I met a subaltern of the ——, 
rand he invited me to mess at the Portobello Barracks, telling 
me that there were a number of fellows coming from other 
regiments, and that there would be great fun. I accepted the 
invitation, and duly arrived at the barracks, where I found, 
among others, Bob Grady, of the 6oth, C———- H—— (now 
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a General, and in command of a cavalry regiment), Jack 
Dillon, and the objectionable After mess we adjourned 
to the junior officers’ quarters, where a regular orgie took 
lace. 

When the fun was at its height, it was suggested that we 
should have a mock trial, and that , the pawnbroker’s 
progeny, should be arraigned for that he, not being able 
properly to speak Her Majesty’s English, had ventured to 
join Her Majesty’s I was appointed counsel for the 
prosecution, and the upshot of the proceedings was that the 
offender was sentenced to have his moustache and whiskers 
removed. A large pair of scissors was procured, the poor 
wretch was held down by the two junior cornets, and, in spite 
of his shouts and struggles, the hair on one side of his face 
was entirely removed. We got no further, however, for so 
violent grew his resistance that it was found impossible to 
operate on the other side. 

At about three o’clock that morning four of us were on an 
outside car, proceeding home. The excitement was over, and 
no doubt the cool, fresh air had a sobering effect upon our 
minds. I remarked to the man sitting by my side, “ There'll 
be a jolly row in the morning.” And there was. 

After parade the Colonel called me out of the ranks, and, 
in a tone of severity, told me to go and report myself at the 
Portobello Barracks, and on my return to consider mysclf 
under arrest. On arriving at the barracks, I found, outside 
the mess-room, a knot of my companions of the night before, 
engaged in earnest conversation. I joined them, asking eagerly 
what was to be done, and whether they had interviewed our 
victim that morning. On receiving, with reference to the 
latter portion of my question, a reply in the negative, I 
suggested that the sooner this course was taken the better. 
Unless he got us out of the mess, I pointed out, the Colonel 
would be sure to report us to the Horse Guards, when it would 
be all up with us. The question was, who should do it, and, 
as nobody seemed particularly keen upon the idea, I volun- 
teered to take the matter in hand myself. 

I went up to ——’s quarters, knocked at the door, and was 
ushered in. A ludicrous sight met my eyes. ‘There stood ——, 
with enormous whiskers and moustache on only one side of his 
face! I couldn’t help it, and I burst out laughing, exclaiming : 
‘* My dear fellow, why don’t you take off the other side? It’s 
the only way out of it.” Whether it was my good-humour, 
or the absurdity of his appearance, as reflected in the glass, 
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I cannot say, but he, too, now burst out laughing, and replied : 
‘Upon my soul, I think you're right.” 

I told him how sorry we all were for what had occurred, 
and begged that, when he was summoned to the orderly-room, 
he would do the best he could for us. He gave the required 
promise, which he faithfully kept; and in the end we were 
fortunate enough to escape with only a few days’ arrest. 

Dublin was no end of a place for gaiety. In the winter 
there were three or four balls every night, and in the summer 
any number of picnics to Bray and other beautiful spots 
in the neighbourhood of the Hibernian capital. 

Among the smartest and best-looking of the fellows were 
Cootie Hutchinson, of the Bays, and his brother, Sir Edward, 
nicknamed Pat. Cootie and I were at Eton together, soldiers 
together, and, at the present time, are members of the same 
clubs together. I don’t know how it is with me, but as far 
as I can see, years have not in the least degree changed him. 

The Kingstown Regatta was a great function then, and 
the dinners at Salt Hill were events to be remembered. 

There was no chance of getting out to the Crimea in the 
96th, as the regiment was the last on the roster for active 
service, and so I determined to exchange. This I succeeded 
in doing, though not without difficulty. I joined Her Majesty’s 
41st, the Welsh regiment. As it was actually out in the 
Crimea at the time, I had to report myself at the depdét at 
Walmer. 

My hopes were doomed to a bitter disappointment, 
however. Sebastopol was taken, the war was over, and, instead 
of my going out to the regiment, the regiment came home 
to me. 

I was a bit of a poet in those days, and composed a song 
on my new regiment. Its badge, I may state, was the Prince 
of Wales’ feathers, and its uniform was scarlet, with white 
facings. The regimental band was always preceded by a 
goat. During the Russian war no brigade distinguished itsclf 
more than that composed of the 44th, the 49th, and the qrst. 
This is the song that I composed : 


Eler mountains mourn, her bards are gon 
Who mourn the mighty dead ? 
In vain the Saxon pressed his heel 
Upon the Welshman’s head : 
Cambria still lives ; her ardent sons 
Will yet maintain their ground— 
Long as the sun shall run his course, 
And shed his ~ ~ round. 
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That light shall still poor Cambria cheer, 
Amidst her darkened fate ; 

No more her children shed a tear 
Upon her fallen state. 

Fallen! ah! no, her kings shall rise, 
kesume their ancient power ; 

Cambria shall be herself, 
And clouds no longer lower, 


Llewellyn shall resume his sway, 
Cadwallon king again ; 

All thoughts of former pain shall cea“ 
Hushed ’neath the harper’s stiain ; 

Then once again the wassail bowl 
Shall pass, and lays resound ; 

Songs sung in honour of the day, 
When Cambria stood her ground, 


Amidst the fight, who leads the van? 
Whose hearts for glory thirst ? 

Go ask at Alma, Inkermann— 
They'll say the Forty-first. 

Time shall not change Talhion’s songs, 
The Eisteddfod still prevails, 

The Welsh their dauntless name prese: ve, 
Their chief, the Prince of Wales. 


This effusion gained for me the reputation of a poet, and 
one of the consequences was that a queer favour was asked of 
me. In the regiment was a great dunce, who experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in conducting his private correspondence. 
Being of a sentimental turn he had fallen over head and ears in 
love with one of the garrison beauties, and he came to me and 
begged that I would write a love-letter for him. I consented, 
but while engaged on the composition, he, apparently thinking 
I was approaching too near to popping the question, looked 
up and said: “Oh, I say, Monty, hang it all; hold hard, old 
fellow. Ain't that rather too strong? Don’t you think we had 
better say something about the weather ?” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ARMA DEFUNCTUMQUE BELLO 
BARBITON HIC PARIES HABEBIT. 


Life at Walmer—Unpleasant officers—How I offended the Colonel—The 
** Subalterns’ Arms”—I ask to be exchanged—Our impecuniosity — 
How I humbugged the sheriff's officer—I make a bolt for it—Jumbo 
and I ask leave—We proceed to London—The newspaper advertise- 
ment—Interviewing the money-lender—Iiis terms—We call upon his 
*‘ friend "—A singular breakfast—‘‘ Merely a matier of form ”—A 
disturbance in the street—Jumbo and I arrested—We are taken 
before the magistrate and fined—Visit from ‘* Captain Curtis ’—The 
trick played upon us—My father and godfather to the rescue—I 
return to Walmer, and leave the service. 


My life was not so pleasant at Walmer as it had been at 
Dublin and Portsmouth. The depdét battalion system had 
just commenced, and under it I felt almost as though I were 
at school again. Then, too, I was not fortunate in my officers, 
which was the more unpleasant because I had been rather 
spoiled by those under whom I had previously served. The 
Colonel Commandant, whose name was Eyre, was a regular 
martinet ; and the second in command, Major Deverill, about 
as disagreeable a man as you could meet in a day’s march. 
However, there were some very good fellows at the depot ; 
Captain Gregory, of the 44th, for instance, and Captain Earle, 
who afterwards exchanged into the Guards, and, as General 
Karle, met a soldier’s death in Egypt. There were also some 
very decent comrades in my own corps. 

Unfortunately for me, I soon fell into the Colonel’s bad 
graces. His antipathy, if I remember aright, dated from the 
time when Gregory, in a thoughtless moment, showed him 
some doggerel I had written. It had reference to the state of 
things then existing at the depdt, and the following were some 
of the lines, which [ repeat as well as I can remember them : 


But things now are changed, und these tatterdemalions 
Are ranged right and left into depét battalions. 

At Walmer—how warm !—all will own who are fair, 
Though the climate is good, there’s a d——— nasty Eyre, 


I and two other subalterns—Johnson, nicknamed Jumbo, and 
Warner—desiring to supplement the accommodation afforded 
by our quarters in barracks, rented a little cottage just outside 
Deal. Among the other men, it came to be known as the 
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‘* Subalterns’ Arms,” a name that perhaps will indica‘e, better 
than any description of mine, the festive uses to which the 
place was put. Somehow or other the Colonel came to hear 
about our cottage, and in consequence J received a severe 
reprimand. After dilating upon the enormity of our offence, he 
said: ‘You are the ringleader of the lot. No doubt you think 
yourself remarkably clever, what with your lampoons and your 
dramatic performances” (we had been having some amateur 
theatricals), “‘ but I can tell you this, sir—if you want to stay 
here you'll have to turn over a completely new leaf.” 

In a short time the head-quarters of the regiment returned 
from abroad, and became quartered at Shorncliffe. Knowing 
that, alter what had occurred, I should never get on at the 
depot, J determined to go over and see Colonel Goodwin, the 
commanding officer of the regiment, and entreat him, if he 
wished me to remain in the service, to exchange me for some- 
body at head-quarters. He was a very good fellow, and after 
reading me a lecture on my misdeeds, promised to have me 
transferred as soon as an opportunity should occur. 

The desired chance was a long while coming, and I was 
still at Walmer when circumstances arose that made it 
necessary for me to obtain leave of absence for a short time. 
All of us at the dep6t were in a terrible state of impecuniosity, 
and I, Jumbo, and a comrade named ‘Talmage were perfectly 
well aware, having received documents commencing, ‘ Victoria, 
by the Grace of God,” etc., that our personal liberty was 
threatened by the sheriff’s officer. 

One morning, at a full-dress parade, it was whispered that 
the minions of the law were in the barrack-yard. The instant 
we were dismissed, those who had to fear the worst bolted like 
rats to their quarters. As I was hurrying upstairs, and just as 
I was approaching my room, I came face to face with one of 
the unwelcome visitors. He stopped me, saying, ‘I beg your 
pardon, sir, but could you direct me to Mr. Williams’ 
quarters?” Having sent him off in the opposite dircction, 
J ran into my room, left a message with my servant for some 
of my companions, and then—fully equipped with shako, 
sword, and full-dress uniform—lI passed out at one of the back 
doors, and bolted across the fields in the direction of 
Sandwich. 

Luckily for me it was a Saturday. Another fortunate cir. 
cumstance was that Sandwich, at this time, was outside the 
district of the sheriff’s officer. If I could only reach Sandwich 
and stay there until twelve at night, I knew J should be free 
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to return to Walmer, and remain there over the Sunday, without 
fear of arrest. 

As I was crossing the fields, I met a pack of harriers in full 
cry. It was the pack that hunted in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Walmer, and most of the fellows were known to me. 
It amused them very much to learn how I came to appear 
among them in so unusual a costume. 

I reached Sandwich all right, and took up my quarters in 
the billiard-room of the hotel, whiling away my time by a game 
with the marker. Presently Jumbo and Talmage, who had 
been apprised of my proceeding by the message I had left 
with my servant, arrived in a dog cart, and, at the proper time, 
they took me back to Walmer. In the morning it was 
necessary for me to go and make a clean breast of it to Eyre, 
and ask for leave to go up to London and raise the money to 
discharge my liabilities. Jumbo was forced to do the same, 
and he joined in my request for a fortnight’s leave. 

I am bound to say that Eyre behaved rather well. Of 
course he was, or affected to be, very angry; but he granted 
the request in both cases. ‘There was no train on Sunday 
night from Deal, so we hired a trap and drove over to Dover, 
where we caught an express to town. 

On arriving in the metropolis, we proceeded to “ Lane’s 
Hotel,” the habitual resort of subalterns in those days, and 
situated in a street just off the Haymarket. Here we de- 
termined to remain until we had accomplished the object of 
our journey. 

Jumbo had seen, in the columns of a daily paper, an 
advertisement headed, ‘‘ To all who are in debt or difficulties,” 
and offering accommodation upon the most benevolent and easy 
terms. ‘The reader was directed to apply to A——, at some 
number in Regent Street, Waterloo Place. Here, then, was 
our man, and here was an end of all our difficulties. 

On Monday morning we interviewed A He was a 
fat, sleek, over-dressed, under-bred individual, wearing any 
number of rings; and we found him in a gaudily-furnished 
office, smoking a very large cigar. After learning our errand, 
and inquiring what accommodation we required, he asked 
whether our commissions had been purchased (Jumbo’s had), 
and various other questions. He then went on to say that he 
did not lend money himself, but that he had a friend in the 
neighbourhood who did, and that, if we could call again on 
the following morning, he would in the meantime see what 
could be done towards meeting our requirements. We called 
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as directed on the following day, and learnt that the money 
could be lent us upon a joint bill at three months, we paying, 
as I afterwards reckoned, about 130 per cent. interest for the 
accommodation, not to mention A ’s commission of 
about £ 20. 

Our position was such that we greedily accepted the terms, 
whereupon we were taken to a house in Warwick Street, 
Golden Square. The door was opened by a very slipshod- 
looking servant, and we entered a passage where there was no 
oil-cloth, and which was as dirty a hole as ever 1 saw. Our 
conductor and guide requested us to remain here a few 
minutes, while he entered and interviewed his principal. Just 
as my stock of patience was becoming exhausted, A 
reappeared and ushered us in. 

On the front door, as I omitted to mention, was a brass 
plate, on which was the name of Cook. This Mr. Cook, we 
now learnt, was the individual who was to lend us the money. 
He was seated at a desk, engaged with what I presume was 
his breakfast, though the hour was nearly noon. The meai 
consisted of a sausage, and on no other occasion have I seen a 
sausage cut into such small pieces, or eaten with such 
deliberation. 

After addressing a few questions to us, Mr. Cook produced 
his cheque-book and proceeded leisurely to write out a cheque. 
The bill was for £500, from which sum he took care to 
deduct the interest in advance, as well as the amount of the 
stamp and of A ’s commission. The bill being signed, 
accepted, and endorsed, I put out my hand to grasp the 
cheque ; but it appeared that I was alittle premature. Before 
the money became ours, we were told, there was another 
ceremony to be gone through. We were to be taken to 
a neighbouring solicitor’s office, where there was a second 
document for us to sign—‘‘a mere matter of form,” we were 
assured. We went, accordingly, to the solicitor’s office, and, 
upon being again told that the proceeding was purely a formal 
one, we both of us signed the document without reading a 
word of it. 

Two nights afterwards, Jumbo and I, after going to the 
theatre, had supper at the “Café de l’Europe,” in the Hay- 
market. Just as we were leaving to proceed to the hotel (it 
was about one o'clock in the morning), we came across a 
crowd on the pavement. I should mention that at this time 
there were several of our brother officers in town, and, among 
the number, Jack L———, whose name, as he has since turned 
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parson and gone into the Church, I suppress. On running up 
to the crowd to see what was the matter, judge of our surprise 
to see L——, as the central figure, in the grasp of a constable. 
He explained to us that, seeing the policeman brutally ill- 
treating a poor woman — probably one of the midnight 
wanderers of the streets—he had raised a protest, whereupoz 
the representative of the law put his knuckles well into his throat, 
and said he would take him to Vine Street Station. Knowing 
that I could rely upon what had been told me, and that L—— 
was Innocent of any intention to break the peace, I endeavoured 
to set matters right, giving the policeman our names and 
addresses. While I was thus engaged, another policeman 
came up and caught hold of me, whereupon we were dragged 
through the streets and taken to the station. 

To my horror and astonishment, we were charged with 
assaulting the police. The inspector, who, I am bound to say, 
was most courteous, put a number of questions to us, after 
which, on sending for the proprietor of ‘“ Lane’s Hotel,” who 
came and bailed us out, we were released. Next morning we 
made our appearance before the worthy magistrate at Marl- 
borough Street, Mr. B——n, who, after hearing the evidence 
of the constables, as well as of the witnesses who came forward 
on our behalf, decided, Heaven knows why, in favour of the 
police, fining us five pounds and binding us over to keep the 
peace. There was nothing for it, so we paid the fine and left 
the court ; and the next morning there appeared in the news- 
papers a charming little paragraph, headed ‘‘ Officers and 
Gentlemen,” setting forth the facts as stated by the constables, 
and, of course, giving our right names and addresses. 

Two days after this, as Jumbo and I were breakfasting at 
the hotel, one of the waiters came up and said to me: “Captain 
Curtis wishes to see you, sir.” I had known an officer of that 
name in the rsth Foot, and I at once told the waiter to show 
the gentleman up. Now, any one less like a captain than the 
individual who appeared, I never saw. He was both shabby 
and dirty. Approaching the table, he told me that he was a 
sheriff's officer, and that I must consider myself in his custody ; 
and he concluded with the request that I would at once 
follow him to the cab waiting outside. ‘ What is the meaning of 
this?” I cried ; for I had paid the debt for which process had 
been issued against me at Walmer. “I don’t owe anything. 
There must be some mistake.” 

“Qh, no,” replied he, “it’s right enough. It’s at the suit 
of Mr. Cook, of Warwick Street.” 
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“But,” I protested, “the bill was for three months, and I 
only signed it four days ago.” 

“Ah, yes, sir,’ he said, “but you must forget signing 
another document at the same time. By doing so you con- 
fessed judgment, and you were liable to be arrested the 
moment you took your pen off the paper.” 

Now I saw how we had been done. We had been caught 
in the money-lender’s trap. I will not state here how, and 
under what circumstances, Mr. Cook and I met in after years, 
when I was practising my profession at the Bar. Suffice it for 
the present to say that I owed him a debt, and paid it with 
interest. 

I had at the time to appeal to my father and godfather 
for assistance, which was, as it always had been, liberally and 
generously accorded me. The money was paid, and I was 
liberated. 

On my return to Walmer, I found a letter from Colonel 
Goodwin, ordering me to head-quarters, the opportunity 
having occurred to have me transferred. 

For several months I remained in camp, getting on fairly 
well, and then the regiment was ordered again on foreign 
service, its destination this time being the West Indies. Both 
Jumbo and I—though he had served considerably longer than 
I—had now had about enough of soldiering, and, therefore, a 
few days before the regiment sailed, we sent in our papers and 
retired. 


CHAPTER V. 
OMNIA VINCIT AMOR. 


I stay with my parents at Reading—Visit from Disney Roebuck—Our 
amateur theatricals—We resolve to goon the stage—Our early engage- 
ments—An eventful introduction—Miss Keeley hears me my lines—I 
meet Henry Irving—Vlaying in the Potterices—Mis. Patch—Why I 
went to Dublin—My marriage—My wife’s parents—We take a house in 
Pelham Street—Another provincial tour~—Mrs. Wyndham—Johnn 
Tuvle—I leave the stage—Reminiscences of Keeley—Mrs. Keeley’s 
versatility—Adelphi dramas—Visitors at Pelham Crescent—Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Wigan—Mr. and Mrs. Levy—Zhe Daily Telegraph—Mr. 
Edward Lawson—I enter at the Inner Temple—Frank Burnand—He 
and I write plays together—I take a manuscript to Robson—The price 
paid for it. 


My father and mother were at this time living at Reading, in 
Berkshire, and I went to stay with them for a few weeks, 
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While there, Disney Roebuck came to visit me, and we got up 
some amateur theatricals, We played for several nights in the 
Town Hall, the pieces being, Delicate Ground (in which Roe- 
buck took the part of Sangfroid and I that of Alfonse de 
Grandier), Zhe Dream at Sea, The Wreck Ashore, The Lady of 
Lyons, and Raising the Wind. At that time there was a 
military coach on Castle Hill, and it was from the ranks of his 
pupils that we formed our company. Among the number was 
Dolly” Wombwell (brother to Sir George), Cumming, 
Palliser, and Haldane. 

It was as an outcome of those performances that Roebuck 
and I determined, if we could get engagements, to star in the 
provinces, I left the business arrangements to him, and in 
due time we started, our first town being Manchester. The 
lessee there was John Knowles, a man very well known in 
dramatic circles. A marble mason by trade, and a great ccn- 
noisseur of pictures, he left the theatre aimost entirely in the 
hands of his acting manager, Mr. Chambers. We played for 
a week, and met with considerable success. The pieces we 
opened with were Zhe Wonder: or,a Woman keeps the Secret 
— Roebuck taking the part of Don Felix and I that of Colonel 
Britton—and Zhe Camp at Chobham, in which I sustained the 
role of Colonel Damer. From Manchester we proceeded to 
Birmingham, where the lessee and manager was Mr. Simpson, 
and to Worcester and Coventry, the lessee of the theatres in 
those towns being Mr. J. Rogers. 

The next towns for which we procured engagements were 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and it was at the former that the 
principal event of my life happened. Here it was that I first 
met the lady who was shortly to become my wife. The pro- 
prietors of the Theatre Royal were my now old friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Wyndhain ; and it was Mrs. Wyndham to 
whom I owed the memorable introduction. 

Miss Louise Keeley, the youngest daughter of the cele- 
brated Mr. and Mrs. Robert Keeley, was at that time starring 
in Edinburgh. Roebuck and I arrived on a Saturday, in 
readiness to commence on the Monday, and it happened that 
Miss Keeley’s engagement terminated on the following 
Thursday. On reaching the northern metropolis, having 
nothing better to do, we strolled round to the theatre to 
discuss arrangements with the manageress; for it was Mrs. 
Wyndham who entirely superintended all matters of stage 
nianagement, and was in fact chiefly responsible for the well- 
doing of this most successful theatre. I was on the stage, 
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leaning against one of the boxes, and my eyes were, I presume, 
wandering towards the talented little lady who was to become 
so great a blessing to a portion of my future. Mrs. Wyndham, 
calling me over, said: “I have much pleasure in introducing 
you to Miss Louise Keeley.” We at once commenced a 
conversation, and very quickly became friends. The next day 
T, not being quite perfect in the part I was to play on 
the Monday night, was wandering in the neighbourhood of 
Arthur’s Seat, studying my lines, when whom should I meet 
but the lady to whom I had been introduced on the previous 
morning. We walked together for a considerable time, and in 
the end I asked her to hear me my part—a favour that was at 
once granted. 

For the Thursday, Miss Keeley’s last night, Mrs. Wyndham 
suggested that we should play London Assurance, Roebuck 
taking the part of Dazzle, I that of Charles Courtley, and Miss 
Keeley that of Grace Harkaway. As a matter of fact, the part 
of Charles Courtley, of which I had never seen a line, 1s one 
of the longest of the kind on the stage; but so anxious was I 
to sustain the rdle that I at once agreed to the arrangement. 
To such good purpose did I put the short time at my disposal 
that, at the rehearsal on Thursday morning, I was letter-perfect. 
At night the play was a great success, and I have often heard 
Mrs. Wyndham say that in all her experience, she has never 
known Charles Courtley make love to Grace as naturally as I 
did on that occasion. 

It was at this theatre, and during this and subsequent 
engagements, that I came in contact with my friend Mr. 
Henry Irving, who was a stock actor in the company at that 
time, playing walking gentleman. 

From Edinburgh Roebuck and I proceeded to Glasgow, 
the theatre there being under the management of Mr. Edmund 
Glover. From Glasgow we went to Perth, and from Perth to 
Newcastle, the lessee at the latter place being Mr. E. D. Davies. 
From Newcastle we proceeded to Hanley and other towns in 
the Potteries. I shall never forget those towns. At Bilston, 
one of them, on the morning after our arrival, we sallied forth 
to find the theatre. The most awful building imaginable was 
pointed out to us, and when we got inside, we found that it 
was all pit and gallery, with no boxes or stalls. ‘The manageress, 
Mrs. Patch, lived just outside the theatre, in a four-wheeled 
vehicle that looked uncommonly like a travelling caravan. 
We had arranged to play for our opening piece, Zhe Wonderful 
WWoman—I taking the part of Crepin, the cobbler, and 
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Roebuck that of the Marquis de Frontignac—-and upon 
presenting ourselves at rehearsal, we found the gentleman who 
was to sustain the réle of the Count de Millefleur standing on 
a ladder with a pail of whitewash and a brush, busily engaged 
in distempering the ceiling. When rehearsal commenced, we 
were introduced to the leading lady, who was to play the part 
of Hortense, and found that she was none other than 
Mrs. Patch herself, a lady who must have turned the scale at 
fourteen or fifteen stone. 

Hanley was a primitive place, and so were all the towns in 
the Potteries If the audiences there did not appreciate the 
merits of a débutant, their ordinary way of expressing displeasure 
was, as they termed it, “to heave half a brick at him.” 

It was on leaving Hanley that Roebuck and I parted 
company ; he going home to his wife and family, who lived at 
Ryde, and I proceeding to London. 

On the Saturday after my arrival, on scanning the pages of 
The Era, 1 learnt that Miss Keeley was playing at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Dublin, then under the management of Mr, Hairy 
Webb. The fact is, I had completely lost my heart, and I 
determined to start at once for Dublin, taking my chance of 
obtaining an engagement there. I carried out my intention, 
and the engagement I formed was a matrimonial one. I duly 
proposed and was accepted, but as, so far as we were 
personally concerned, we were both, comparatively speaking, 
paupers, we knew that it would be useless to ask our parents’ 
consent to the marriage We therefore got married without 
their consent, and without consultin. any one. 

We came up to London, and my wife at once introduced 
me to her parents They were, of course, at first rather angry 
with us for not having taken them into our confidences ; but 
they very soon relented, and we were forgiven. ‘They were 
then living at Pelham Crescent, Brompton, in the house that 
Mrs. Keeley still occupies. ‘Though past the honoured age of 
three-score years and ten, she 1s, I am happy to say, almost as 
hale and hearty as ever. My wife and I took a small house 
in Pelham Street, in order to be near at hand, and, while 
It was being prepared for our reception, we went on another 
provincial tour. We obtained an engagement to play for a 
jortnight in Edinburgh, the period being subsequently extended 
toa month. We lived in lodgings in Piince’s Street, and saw 
a great deal of the Wyndhams. Irving was still in their 
company, and it was during this engagement that he and I 
became the close friends we have ever since remained. 
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In addition to her town house, Mrs. Wyndham had a 
country cottage, situated a few miles out of Edinburgh; and 
the Sundays we passed there I now reckon among the happiest 
of my life. From Edinburgh we went to Belfast, where the 
lessee was a man named Cook, and it was during my stay 
in this town that I became acquainted with my good friend 
Johnny Toole. His engagement ran simultaneously with ours, 
and among the pieces we performed was Zhe linter’s Tale, 
he playing Autolycus, and my wife, Florizel. It was at this 
time that I first heard him sing his afterwards celebrated song, 
“A ’norrible Tale.” 

From Lelfast we proceeded to Sunderland and South Shields, 
the theatres there being the property of Sam Roxby, the 
brother of William Beverley, Bob Roxby, and Harry Beverley— 
names well known in all theatrical circles. We played at 
Sunderland and South Shields for about a fortnight, and took 
Nottingham on our way home, having accepted an offer from 
Mrs. Savile to perform there for a few nights. 

This was the end of my experience as an actor, for, on our 
return to Pelham Street, as the result of a long conversation 
with my father-in-law, I determined to leave the stage and 
enter myself as a student at one of the Inns of Court. 

It was now that I made the acquaintance of many theatrical 
and literary people. Brompton was the quarter in which they 
mostly resided, and the Keeleys’ house was not the least 
hospitable in the neighbourhood. It is a curious thing that, 
in my school days, when I came up to town to spend the 
holidays with friends, I always showed a fondness for theatres, 
and above all for the Adelphi, where the Kecleys were princi- 
pally engaged. This was before they became lessees, first at 
the Lyceum, and then, in partnership with Charles Kean, at 
the Princess’s. 

Who ever saw a better exponent of terror and cowardice 
than Mr. Keeley? I shall never forget him in Zhe Serjeant’s 
Wife, in which he played Robin to Mrs. Keeley’s Margot. 
There is one situation in the piece that lives especially in my 
memory. Robin finds out that he is the servant of a band of 
robbers, that they have been committing no end of murders, 
and that the bodies of the victims have been buried in the 
wood-house. He comes and relates the discovery to his wife, 
and tells her how, on going into the wood-house to get some 
wood, “1 saw his heels, Margot, I saw his heels.” Then, again, 
I well remember how, in describing a conversation he had had 
with his master, the captain of the band, he states what his 
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feelings were when the robber patted him on the head, with 
the words: “ Robin, Robin, how plump you are !” 

The humorous predominated in Keeley, and he was particu- 
larly strong as the comic servant. In this personification he 
made no pretence to virtue, and yet, even in his moments of 
abject terror, he was never quite despicable. Somehow or 
vther he contrived to make you feel that courage ought not to 
be expected of him. 

Mrs. Keeley was more versatile than her husband. She 
was especially good in pathetic parts. I never saw her Jack 
Sheppard, but I believe it was a marvel. Her Lucille, in the 
play of that name, taken from Bulwer’s “Pilgrims of the 
Rhine,” was a perfect gem; and who, on the other hand, does 
not remember her Betsy Baker, and her acting in Zzeuce Ailled, 
That Blessed Baby, etc. ? 

How well I remember the dramas played at the Adelphi 
in my early days! What dramas they were! The hero was 
taken by Benjamin Webster, the finest melodramatic actor I 
ever saw, not even excepting Lemaitre. He was magnificent 
in Zhe Willow Copse, Jannet Pride (in which Keeley also was 
immense), and Genevieve; or the Chevalier de Maison Kouge, 
which I saw with a remarkable cast: Webster was Dixmer; 
Alfred Wigan, Lorin; Leigh Murray, the Chevalier; Mrs. 
Keeley, the flower girl of the Temple; and Céleste, the 
heroine. Then again, after the Keeleys had left the Adelphi, 
among the pieces given were Zhe Green Bushes and The 
Flowers of the Forest, in both of which it was my privilege to 
see Wright and Paul Bedford in theu inimitable rdles. 

Keeley was quite as funny off the stage as he was on; 
indeed, I always thought that, if possible, he was even more so 
He delighted in telling a story, and the expression of his face 
always made you roar with laughter before he began. 

We became great friends with Edmund Yates and his 
beautiful wife, Shirley Brooks, Dickens, Planché, Albert Smith 
(who married my only sister-in-law, Mary), Charles Mathews, 
and Frank Talfourd, not to forget “Old Frankie” and Mrs. 
Frank Matthews, whose hospitable house in Linden Grove was 
always crowded with friends. 

Mr. Keeley was very fond of telling stories of his wife, to 
whom he was most devotedly attached, and I remember one 
of them that caused a good deal of merriment as related. 
Shirley Brooks, it appeared, had gone to live in a little cottage 
in the country, where he devoted himself, among other things, 
to the rearing of fowls, ducks, and pigs. One day a pig was 
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illed, and he sent a portion of the animal in a parcel to Mrs, 
Ceeley, with these lines: ‘‘ His end was peace, so I send you 
piece of his end.” Roaring with laughter, the old gentleman 
vould say, alluding to his wife: ‘“ Mother was telling the story 
he other day to somebody sitting next to her at dinner, and 
he remarked, ‘So clever of Shirley, you know; when he sent 
is the parcel he wrote on a piece of paper inside, “ His end 
vas peace, so I send you a bit of the pig.”’” 

This is another story Mr. Keeley was never tired of telling. 
n his early married life, he, Jack Reeve, Frank Matthews, and 
ome others were 1n the habit of repairing to Kilpack’s, a cigar 
shop and bowling alley, next door to Evans’s in Covent Garden, 
Jpstairs was a small soit of club, and, going there on Saturday 
ught to play unlimited loo, they would sometimes remain 
intil five or six o’clock on Sunday morning. On one occasion, 
t appeared, on going home to his lodging in Long Acre, at 
some such unseasonable hour as this, Mr. Keeley found his 
yetter half fast asleep. It happened that he was carrying 1n 
1is pocket a bundle of notes, representing his and his wife’s 
salary, which had been paid that afternoon, and he proceeded 
.o carefully deposit them all in one of his boots, afterwards 
creeping noiselessly into bed. In the morning, Mrs. Keeley, as 
was her custom, rose early and without disturbing her husband. 

Frank Matthews was in the habit of calling every Sunday 
morning to go with Mr. Keeley for a walk over Hampstead, 
or in the neighbourhood of Putney, or elsewhere. On this 
particular Sunday, on his arrival he found “‘ Mary Mother,” as 
he called her, in the sitting-room, in tears. Upon his asking, 
‘‘ Where is Bob?” she replied: “ Where should he be but fast 
asleep in bed? Nice hours to keep—five o’clock in the morning 
indeed! You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Frank, for I’m 
sure you were with him. What’s worse, on looking in his 
pocket, I find that he’s lost all our money.” ‘ But, my dear,” 
said Frank, “that’s impossible. I was with him all the time, 
and he couldn’t possibly have lost it. Why, I walked with him 
as far as the door, too, so you must be making a mistake.” 
** No, no,” she sobbed, ‘‘T’m not making a mistake. All my 
hard-earned money is gone—there’s not a shilling left.” 

Frank went into the next room to see if his friend was 
awake, and to learn whether the facts were as stated. He 
found Keeley sitting up in bed, screaming with laughter. 
* Shut the door, Frank, shut the door,” he cried; and when 
this had been done, he said, with that extraordinary twinkle 
that so often appeared in his eye: “She thought I was asleep, 
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First, she.searched my waistcoat, then my trousers, and then 
my coat, but found nothing. It’s all right, Frank, the money’s 
in my boots.” . 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan were great friends of the 
Keeleys. Mrs. Wigan’s Christian name was Leonora, and she 
had acted with Mrs. Keeley and been a friend of hers before 
their marriages, One day while we were sitting at dinner in 
Pelham Crescent, somebudy remarked that Mrs. Wigan was 
sating nothing, whereupon she replied: “Oh, I never have 
nuch of an appetite, have I, Bob? Don’t you remember 
when you used to put a pea upon my plate, and say, ‘ There, 
hat’s Leonora’s dinner’?” I shall never forget the old 
rentleman turning round to me and quietly saying: ‘“‘ Upon 
ny soul, I never put a pea upon her plate.” It was not that 
here was anything in what he said; the humour lay in the 
ndescribable manner in which he said it. 

When I was a student at the Temple, a dinner-party was 
riven, I believe in my interest, to people connected with the 
egal professions. Among those present was a solicitor of 
{astern origin, and Mrs. Keeley, knowing her husband’s 
ntipathy to Jews, wained him to be careful what he said 
refore his guest, adding: “You know it would never do to 
ffend him; he may be so useful to Montagu.” ‘The dinner 
rent off all right, and afterwards a rubber of whist was 
uzgested. This was Mr. Keeley’s favourite amusement, and 
e used to play almost every afternoon at the Garrick, of which 
lub he was an old and much esteemed member. We cut for 
artneis, 1t falling to my lot to play with Joe Langford, while 
.eeley was paired with the Eastern gentleman. In the middle 
t the game, while the cards were being dealt, Keeley’s partner 
:marked to him: 

‘‘ Mr. Keeley, I have always been against the intermarriages 
f Jews and Christians. You know, there are so few of the 
ne in comparison with the other, and if these marriages took 
lace to any extent, the whole Hebrew race would be merged, 
nd there would be no Jews.” 

To which Mr. Kecley, who hated conversation during 
lust, retorted angrily . 

“Andad good job, too.” 

I shall never forget the missis’s face ! 

Not many months before his death, Keeley was piaying 
hist at the Garrick, his partner being Henry James, now Sir 
enry. When the rubber was over, after a moment’s thought, 
2 turned to James and asked: 
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<illed, and he sent a portion of the animal in a parcel to Mrs. 
Keeley, with these lines: ‘‘ His end was peace, so I send you 
2 piece of his end.” Roaring with laughter, the old gentleman 
would say, alluding to his wife: “ Mother was telling the story 
the other day to somebody sitting next to her at dinner, and 
she remarked, ‘So clever of Shirley, you know; when he sent 
us the parcel he wrote on a piece of paper inside, “ His end 
was peace, so I send you a bit of the pig.”’” 

This is another story Mr. Keeley was never tured of telling. 
In his early married life, he, Jack Reeve, Frank Matthews, and 
some others were 1n the habit of repairing to Kilpack’s, a cigar 
shop and bowling alley, next door to Evans’s in Covent Garden, 
Upstairs was a small sort of club, and, going there on Saturday 
night to play unlimited loo, they would sometimes remain 
until five or six o’clock on Sunday morning. On one occasion, 
it appeared, on going home to his lodging in Long Acre, at 
some such unseasonable hour as this, Mr. Keeley found his 
better half fast asleep. It happened that he was carrying in 
his pocket a bundle of notes, representing his and his wife’s 
salary, which had been paid that afternoon, and he proceeded 
to carefully deposit them all in one of his boots, afterwards 
creeping noiselessly into bed. In the morning, Mrs. Keeley, as 
was her custom, rose early and without disturbing her husband. 

Frank Matthews was in the habit of calling every Sunday 
morning to go with Mr. Keeley for a walk over Hampstead, 
or in the neighbourhood of Putney, or elsewhere. On this 
particular Sunday, on his arrival he tound ‘‘ Mary Mother,” as 
he called her, in the sitting-room, in tears. Upon his asking, 
“Where is Bob?” she replied: “ Where should he be but fast 
asleep in bed? Nice hours to keep—five o’clock in the morning 
indeed! You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Frank, for I’m 
sure you were with him. What’s worse, on looking in his 
pocket, I find that he’s lost all our money.” ‘ But, my dear,” 
said Frank, “that’s impossible. I was with him all the time, 
and he couldn’t possibly have lost it. Why, I walked with him 
as far as the door, too, so you must be making a mistake.” 
* No, no,” she sobbed, ‘Tm not making a mistake. All my 
hard-earned money is gone—there’s not a shilling left.” 

Frank went into the next room to see if his friend was 
awake, and to learn whether the facts were as stated. He 
found Keeley sitting up in bed, screaming with laughter. 
“Shut the door, Frank, shut the door,” he cried; and when 
this had been done, he said, with that extraordinary twinkle 
that so often appeared in his eye: “She thought I was asleep, 
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First, she searched my waistcoat, then my trousers, and then 
my coat, but found nothing. It’s all right, Frank, the money’s 
in my boots.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan were great friends of the 
Keeleys. Mrs. Wigan’s Christian name was Leonora, and she 
had acted with Mrs. Keeley and been a friend of hers before 
their marriages. One day while we were sitting at dinner in 
Pelham Crescent, somebudy remarked that Mrs. Wigan was 
eating nothing, whereupon she replied: “‘Oh, I never have 
much of an appetite, have I, Bob? Don’t you remember 
when you used to put a pea upon my plate, and say, ‘ There, 
that’s Leonora’s dinner’?” I shall never forget the old 
gentleman turning round to me and quictly saying: ‘‘ Upon 
my soul, I never put a pea upon her plate.” It was not that 
there was anything in what he said; the humour lay in the 
indescribable manner in which he said it. 

When I was a student at the Temple, a dinner-party was 
given, I believe in my interest, to people connected with the 
legal professions. Among those present was a solicitor of 
Eastern origin, and Mrs. Keeley, knowing her husband's 
antipathy to Jews, warned him to be careful what he said 
before his guest, adding: “‘ You know it would never do to 
offend him; he may be so useful to Montagu.” The dinner 
went off all right, and afterwards a rubber of whist was 
suggested. ‘This was Mr. Keeley’s favourite amusement, and 
he used to play almost every afternoon at the Garrick, of which 
club he was an old and much esteemed member. We cut for 
partners, it falling to my lot to play with Joe Langford, while 
Keeley was paired with the Eastern gentleman. In the middle 
ot the game, while the cards were being dealt, Keeley’s partner 
remarked to him: 

‘‘ Mr. Keeley, I have always been against the intermarriages 
of Jews and Christians. You know, there are so few of the 
one in comparison with the other, and if these marriages took 
place to any extent, the whole Hebrew race would be merged, 
and there would be no Jews.” 

To which Mr. Keeley, who hated conversation during 
whist, retorted angrily ; 

‘“Andad good job, too.” 

I shall never forget the missis’s face ! 

Not many months before his death, Keeley was piaying 
whist at the Garrick, his partner being Henry James, now Sir 
Henry. When the rubber was over, after a moment’s thought, 
he turned to James and asked: 
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in the passage leading to the green-room, I was ushered into 
the presence of Mr. Emden. I told him my errand, produced 
the MS., and mentioned what Mr. Keeley had said about it. 
He promised that when Robson came off the stage (he was 
then playing Shylock in Frank Talfourd’s burlesque) they would 
read the farce together, and let me know their verdict at once. 
He then left me, but in due time reappeared, and made the 
welcome announcement that both he and Robson were very 
pleased with the farce, and that, if we could come to terms, it 
should be put in rehearsal at once. He added that, as they 
could not make me an offer before first consulting their partner, 
he would feel obliged if I could call again next day. I did as 
directed, and on the following morning was offered thirty 
pounds for the sole London mght of the farce! Being 
desperately hard up and knowing that Frank was in the ‘same 
plight, and being perfectly ignorant on the subject of authors’ 
remuneration, I at once closed with the offer, and took the 
cheque. When I returned, Frank received his fifteen pounds 
with delight, but my father-in-law called me a fool for having 
taken so small a sum. He was right, for the farce was an 
enormous success and aided in keeping the theatre going for 
months, it being performed for something like two hundred 
nights. In those days, be it remembered, a farce could take a 
very strong hold upon the public. There was a half-price to all 
parts of the theatre, and the farce was often the staple com- 
modity of the management. 

Shortly after my transaction at the Olympic, Alfred Wigan 
took the St. James’s Theatre, in partnership with Miss Herbert. 
Having heard of the success of our farce, he sent for me, and 
said he had a French drama that he was desirous of adapting, 
and asked whether Frank and I would undertake the work. 
I readily assented, whereupon he produced Za Dame de St, 
Tropez, saying that he wished the adaptation to be ready in a 
fortnight, and promising, upon its production, supposing he 
were satisfied with our work, to hand us acheque for one 
hundred pounds. I agreed to the terms, the work was done, 
and the play was produced. It proved very successful, and 
liad what in those days was a very long run. From that time 
Frank and I devoted ourselves to dramatic authorship, and 
we managed to get several little pieces—produced either in 
collaboration or otherwise—placed at various London theatres. 
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Serjeant Parry's advice—I enter Mr. Tall’s chambers—Attending the 
Sessions —The resolution I come to—I am called to the Bar—My first 
brief—Ileasue gives way to fiight—I lose the case—My despain— 
Hardinge-Giflard, Sleigh, Metcalfe, Ballantine, and others—Messrs. 
Lewis and Lewis—Bob Orridge’s bet—An exception to the general 
rule, 


As soon as J had resolved to read for the Bar, I, by the desire 
of my father-in-law, visited his old friend Serjeant Parry, to 
learn what steps I should take, preparatory to being called, to 
ground myself in the rudiments of my future profession. The 
first thing he did was to write out a list of law books for me to 
read. This list, I may remark in passing, was so lengthy, that, 
had I attempted to exhaust it, the task would probably have 
occupied me to the prescnt day Indeed, I think I may say, 
basing the statement on my long subsequent acquaintance 
with the Serjeant, that it is more than doubtful whether he him- 
self ever read all the books that he thus brought under my 
nutice. 

Serjeant Parry’s next recommendation was a more practical 
one. It was that I should enter the chambers of some bar- 
rister who was a good pleader, and in large junior civil business. 
He suggested two suitable persons, Mr. Holl and Mr. Mac- 
namara, who jointly occupied the ground floor of No. 5, Paper 
Buildings, and to each of whom he gave me a letter of 
introduction, I first saw Mr. Macnamara. Being full of 
pupils, he referred me to Mr. Holl, kindly stating, however, 
that I might have the run of his chambers. Macnamara, who 
was the brother of the celebrated Mrs. Nesbit, afterwards 
became a Railway Commissioner, and has since died. I 
arranged to become the pupil of Mr. Holl for twelve months, 
giving him an honorarium of one hundred guineas, to obtain 
which sum I had to pinch myself not a little, 

There was a vacant room on the basement when I joined 
Holl’s chambers, and this was subsequently occupied by Mr. 
Butterworth, one of the ablest pleaders of the day, and, after 
Chitty and Bullen, I suppose one of the most successful. 

There was plenty to engage the attention of a student, if he 
were only industrious. For my part, I was resolved that my 
hundred guineas should not be thrown away; and I believe 
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I may say that I was always the first to atrive at the chambers 
in the morning, and the last to go away at night. 

My inclinations had always been towards criminal work ; 
and when I grew tired of poring over pleas and dry opinions, 
it was my invariable custom, when the Sessions were on, to 
repiir to the Central Criminal Court—otherwise known as the 
Old Bailey—where I sat listening intently to the trials. I 
resolved at the time that, when I was called to the Bar, I 
would devote myself in a great’measure, 1f not exclusively, to 
criminal business. I used occasionally to drop in at the 
Middlesex Sessions, where I found many of the barristers to 
whom I listened at the Old Bailey. Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
William Bodkin was the presiding Judge at the Sessions 
House ; the Deputy-Assistant Judge, who sat in the Second 
Court, being Mr. Tom Pain. 

The time of my apprenticeship being up, I was duly 
called to the Bar. Frank Burnand preceded me by three 
months, and was attending at the Old Bailey when I joined 
it. I don’t think he remained there more than a year, how- 
ever. After mature deliberation, he resolved to leave the law, 
and devote himself entirely to literature. 

I was called on the 30th day of April, 1862, and at once 
commenced to attend the Central and other Criminal Courts 
of the metropolis. Holl, with whom I had remained up to 
the time of my call, kindly permitted me to continue in his 
chambers until I should feel my feet. 

Tor one or two Sessions, I hung about the Courts doing 
nothing, waiting for that knock and inquiry at the chambers’ 
door for which so many have, with aching hearts, waited for 
years, and, alas! waited in vain. 

It so happened, about three months after I became a 
barrister, that Charles Voules (who, as I have already 
mentioned, was a solicitor at Windsor) had a prosecution 
against a man for stealing a horse in the neighbourhood of 
Staines—a district that lay within the jurisdiction of the 
Central Criminal Court. Feeling a friendly interest in me as 
an old Etonian, and being anxious to give me my first brief; 
he placed this prosecution in my hands, 

How proud and delighted I felt at first! But when the 
Sessions came on, and the day of trial arrived—after I had 
carefully scored under each sentence of the brief, and, in fact, 
learnt off every word of it by heart—a kind of stage-fright 
seized me, and I went to everybody, begging that they would 
take the responsibility off my hands. Nobody would relieve 
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me of the brief, however, and there was I left with my 
bottle-imp ! 

In due time the prisoner entered the dock, and pleaded 
‘‘Not Guilty.” Then, just as the trial was about to commence, 
I learnt for the first time, that the prisoner was to be 
defended by Mr. Ribton, who, though an excellent fellow in 
his way, was not exactly the sort of person'a youngster would 
like to meet as his first opponent. I shall never forget that 
trial. When I looked at the jury they seemed to dance before 
my eyes, and instead of twelve men I seemed to see about 
four times that number. The presiding Judge was the then 
Recorder of London, Mr. (afterwards the Right Hon.) Russell 
Gurney. I shall have a good deal to say about him before 
1ong, but suffice it for the present to remark in passing that, as 
my subsequent observation and experience proved, he was the 
very best criminal Judge that ever sat upon the bench. 

The case was a weak one against the prisoner, I am bound 
to admit; but I think that if it had been ever so strong, I 
should have made a mess of it. I floundered through my 
opening, I called my witnesses, and Mr. Ribton proceeded to 
address the jury for the defence. Then the Judge summed 
up, and the jury, without a moment’s hesitation, pronounced a 
verdict of ‘*Not Guilty.” In my agony, thinking that a great 
miscarriage of justice had taken place on account of my 
stupidity, I jumped up, and, Heaven knows why, exclaimed : 

“* My lord, what’s to become of the horse ?” 

Looking at me somewhat severely, the Judge said : 

‘*What is that to do with you, sir? Don’t you think 
you've done enough ?” 

I’m sure he did not mean what I thought he meant ; but I 
left the Court almost broken-hearted. Rushing home to my 
wife, at Gunter Grove, Fulham, where we were living at the 
time, I utterly collapsed, and cried out : 

“ My dear, I shall never go into Court again. I’ve mistaken 
my profession. I must try something else.” 

It was very easy to talk about trying something else, but it 
would have been more difficult to find something else to try ; 
for had I not already exhausted every means of making money 
that suggested itself? Of course I had spoken on the spur of 
the moment, while suffering acute mortification; and it was 
not long before I found my way back to the Old Bailey. 

The criminal Bar was a very close borough in those days, 
and work was, for the most part, in the hands of a few. These 
were Hardinge-Giffard (now Lord Halsbury), Mr. (afterwards 
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Serjeant) Sleigh, Metcalfe, Orridge, Poland, Ribton, and John 
Best. The solicitors principally associated with the practice 
were Humphreys and Morgan, Wontner and Son, and Lewis and 
Lewis, all of whom divided their business, generally speaking, 
among their own particular men. Thus Hardinge-Giffard and 
Poland (who afterwards succeeded Clarke and Beasley as 
counsel to the Treasury at the Centsal Criminal Court) acted 
for the Humphreys ; Metcalfe and Orridge for the Wontners ; 
and Serjeants Ballantine, Parry, and Sleigh for the Lewises. 
The last-named firm also availed themselves of the services of 
¥. H. Lewis, while, in subsequent years, they gave a great 
deal of their business to me. 

Sleigh: was a great public man, and the delight of the 
publicans. Probably his licensing business was the largest 
ever enjoyed by any counsel. 

The solicitors who did the lion’s share of the work were 
Lewis and Lewis. Their office was in Ely Place, where Mr. 
George Lewis, the sole survivor of the firm, carries on his 
business to this day. , 

The character of the place has greatly changed. It used 
to be a very dirty, dull, and depressing place, where only a 
few clerks were to be seen. I remember when the firm were 
acting for Zhe Daily Telegraph, hearing poor Lionel Lawson 
describe a visit he paid there. 

‘I was shown into a back room,” he said, “ where I was 
kept waiting for about half an hour. It was for all the world 
like a prison cell, and when I had been there ten minutes, I 
felt convinced that I was a felon of some description, and before 
I left I was perfectly certain that I had committed every crime 
known to the criminal law ” 

Little James Lewis, the head of the firm, was a very sharp- 
looking fellow. He attended principally to the criminal 
classes indoors. George Lewis, who was a very smart young 
man, and a most successful cross-examiner, did the principal 
business at the Police Courts. Old “Uncle George,” the 
brother of the senior partner, looked after the insolvency, 
bankruptcy, dramatic, and civil business, in a room at the top 
of the house. In those days, there was an enormous quantity 
of insolvency and bankruptcy cases, and I should be sorry to 
say how many impecunious upper and middle class men were 
duly whitewashed through the intervention of “ Uncle George.” 
His counsel in this work was usually Mr. (afterwards Serjeant) 
Sargood. ‘Uncle George” was solicitor to the Dramatic 
Authors’ Society, and nearly all the dramatic business of 
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London was in his hands. Kind-hearted and generous, no 
one, however poor, ever applied to him for advice in vain. 

James Lewis lived in Euston Square, and “ Uncle George ” 
in Woburn Place. Though they were daily brought into 
contact with the black side of human nature, I never met two 
more pleasant and simple-minded men. In later years, [ 
always dined at the old gentleman’s house on his birthday, and 
enjoyed the privilege ot proposing his health. He was one 
of my best friends, and to him I owe a great deal of whatever 
success I have attained.- 

So far as I have observed, adversity is a remarkably easy 
thing to bear, and prosperity about as difficult. Very few of 
those I have known have been improved by the latter; but I 
am about to draw attention to a noticeable exception to 
the rule in the person of the present Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Halsbury 

At the time I commenced to practise, I remember Bob 
Orridge making a bet with Metcalfe, I think for ten pounds, 
that, within twelve years, Hardinge-Giffard—then one of our 
Jeaders at the Central Criminal Court and the Middlesex 
Sessions—would become Attorney-General, and that, before 
he ended his career, he would become Lord Chancellor. Both 
those anticipations have been fulfilled, though poor Bob did 
not live to reap the fruits of his prophecy. Hardinge-Giffard 
became Solicitor-General, then Attorney-General, and he is 
now Lord High Chancellor, keeper of the Queen’s conscience. 
Lord Halsbury by rank, he ts still Hardinge-Giffard by nature, 
and this consideration will encourage me, by-and-by, to relate 
certain anecdotes of him dating from the time when we fought 
together in the arena of criminal practice, he on the side of the 
Crown, and I, acting as a free lance, for the defence. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


RARO ANIECEDENTEM SCELESIUM 
DESERUIT PEDE PQENA CLAUDO. 


The extent of my practice—The case of Catherine Wilson--A description 
of her crimes—Our defence—What the Judge sail—Statement by 
the Lincoln police officer—The verdict—Che accused rearrested—A 
fresh trial—Bodies of the victims exahumed—Some pointed observa- 
tions fiom the bench—‘ Guilty "—Mr. Justice Byles—His lordship’s 
comments in private--Anecdote of Mr. F.—Mr. Arthur Collins and 
the point that was overlooked—A painful case—The subsciiption we 
started—My first introduction to Messrs. Lewis and Lewis —Remi- 
niscences of Ballantine—An embarrassing position—Rubton’s verbosity 
—I act as Hallantine’s junior in a gross case of fraud—lIlis advice 
about fees—The little Jewish solicitor. 


I THINK I may safely say that I have defended more prisoners 
than any other living man. My practice extended from 1862 
to 1886, 

One of the first important cases with which I was 
associated was that of Catherine Wilson. She was charged 
before Baron Bramwell with administering one ounce of 
sulphuric acid to Sarah Carnell, with intent to murder her. 
She was defended by Mr. Oppenheim and myself, though, as 
my leader was engaged in another Court during the trial, the 
work really devolved solely upon me, Ruibton appeared for 
the prosecution. 

The prisoner was a nurse, and in that capacity had 
attended the prosecutrix. One day, she had volunteered to 
fetch some medicine for the invalid, who was in bed, and 
after an absence of about twenty minutes had returned with 
something that she described as a soothing draught. The 
unfortunate woman, in her evidence, said she saw nothing at 
the bottom of the glass into which the prisoner poured the 
liquid. While she was holding it, however, she felt it grow 
warm in her hand. The prisoner said : 

‘Drink it down, love ; it will warm you.” 

The witness took a mouthful, but it was so hot that she at 
once spat it out upon the bed-clothes. Then she called her 
husband, and said to him: 

“William, take this medicine back to the doctor. He has 
sent me the wrong one.” 

Upon looking down at the bed-clothes, the invalid saw that, 
ba the liquid had fallen, the counterpane was full of burnt 

ules. 
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The defence was the usual one; that the doctor was out 
when the prisoner called, and that the lad of fifteen in temporary 
charge had given the wrong medicine. Baron Bramwell, in 
his remarkably shrewd, plain-speaking way, in summing up, 
pointed out that the theory of the defence was an untenable 
one, as, had the bottle contained the poison when the prisoner 
received it, it would have become red-hot or would have burst, 
before she arrived at the invalid’s bedside. However, there is 
no accounting for juries; and, at the end of the Judge’s 
summing-up, to the astonishment probably of almost everybody 
in Court, the foreman asked leave to retire. 

It was rather late—I think about seven in the evening—~ 
when the jury left their box. As I sat in Court, waiting 
anxiously for the verdict, a stranger came up to me, and, 
placing his hand on my gown, said: 

“Very ingenious, sir, but if you succeed in getting that 
woman off, you will do her the worst turn any one ever 
did her.” 

Considerably astonished, I turned round and closely ques- 
tioned the speaker. I learnt that he was a member of the 
Lincoln police force, and that he had instructions, if the 
prisoner were acquitted, to take her into custody on seven 
separate charges of wilful murder. If she were convicted 
(when, of course, she would be sentenced to penal servitude, 
either for life or a considerable number of years), the authori- 
ties, it appeared, had determined to take no further action. 

At about a quarter to nine the jury returned, and, upon 
Mr. Avory, the well-known Clerk of Arraigns, asking if they 
had agreed upon a verdict, the foreman pronounced one of 
* Not Guilty.” 

An expression of delight came upon the face of the woman, 
whose appearance, by-the-bye, was a very peculiar one, her 
chin being the most receding one I have ever seen. She 
turned round abruptly to leave the dock, but the instant her 
foot was on the floor of the Court, she was arrested by the 
officer who had recently addressed me. 

On Thursday, the 25th September, in the same year—1862 
—Catherine Wilson was tried for the murder of Maria Soames, 
the case coming before Mr. Justice Byles. Messrs. Clarke and 
Beasley, who then represented the Treasury, appeared for the 
prosecution, and I appeared for the defence. 

The murder was alleged to have been committed in 
October, 1856. It appeared that the prisoner had acted as 
nurse during an illness of the deceased, giving her her medi- 
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cine, and generally administering to her wants. In the course 
of the case it transpired that six or seven persons with whom 
the prisoner had lived as nurse, and who, strangely enough, 
had nearly all of them been suffering from gout, had suddenly 
died. As the charge had reference to the murder of a 
particular person, however, detailed evidence in the other 
cases was not admitted. The medical man, on being called, 
stated that he had refused a certificate in the case ot Maria 
Soames, though, on making a fost mortem examination, he was 
disposed to attribute death to natural causes. Owing to the 
facts that had transpired, however, he was now prepared to 
attribute death to an over-dose of colchicum, or some other 
vegetable inutant poison 

To cut a long story short, I may say that it was proved, 
in this and the other cases, that the prisoner had so ingratiated 
herself with her patients as to induce them either to leave her 
considerable sums of money 1n their wills, or to make her 
handsome gifts in their lifetime, and that, so soon as she had 
accomplished this object, she quickly despatched them. 

She was anyious, it would seem, that no inguities should 
be made as to the reason for the gifts and legacies. 

After the first trial, the bodies of the victims were exhumed, 
with the result that traces of the poison were discovered. I 
based my defence on the supposition (then entertained in the 
scientific world, but since proved to be false) that it was 1m- 
possible to detect the presence of vegetable poison in the 
blood after a short time had elapsed On this vital point, the 
principal witness examined was the celebrated Dr. Alfred Swayne 
‘Taylor, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence at Guy’s 

I shall never forget the Judge’s summing-up, the concluding 
words of which were about as deadly as anything of the kind 
I have ever heard. 

‘‘ Gentlemen, if such a state of things as this were allowed 
to exist,” he said, “no living person could sit down to a meal 
in safety.” This, too, when the jury were about to take their 
luncheon ! 

After due consideration a verdict of “ Guilty” was returned ; 
the other indictments were not proceeded with, and the 
prisoner was sentenced to death 

Mr. Justice Byles, when at the Bar, had been one of the 
most acute advocates of the day. He knew his juries 
thoroughly well, never went too far with them, and got his 
verdicts almost as he liked. 

After the trial to which I have just referred, Mr. Justice 
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Byles sent to ask me to come and see him in his private room. 
1 found him unrobing, and walking up and down like a lion in 
its cage. He said: 

‘ T sent for you to tell you that you did that case remark- 
ably well. But it was no good, the facts were too strong, I 
prosecuted Rush for the murder of Mr. Jermy, I defended 
Daniel Good, and I defended several other notable criminals 
when I was on the Norfolk Circuit ; but, if it will be of any 
satisfaction to you, I may tell you that in my opinion you have 
to-day defended the greatest criminal that ever lived.” 

Many anecdotes are related of this most excellent Judge. 
He was once hearing a case in which a woman was charged 
with causing the death of her child by not giving it proper 
food or treating it with the necessary care. Mr. F——, of the 
Western Circuit, conducted the defence, and while addressing 
the jury said ° 

** Gentlemen, it appears to be impossible that the prisoner 
can have committed this crime. A mother guilty of such 
conduct to her own child! Why, it is repugnant to our better 
feelings ;” and then, being carried away by his own eloquence, 
he proceeded: ‘“‘ Gentlemen, the beasts of the field, the birds 
of the air suckle their young, and———” 

But at this point the learned Judge interrupted him, and 
said : 

“Mr, F——, if you establish the latter part of your propo- 
sition, your client will be acquitted to a certainty.” 

On another occasion, while Mr. Justice Byles was summing- 
up at the Central Criminal Court, my learned friend, Arthur 
Collins, interposing, said : 

‘“‘ My lord, you have missed so-and-so” (mentioning some 
fact that the Judge had not put to the jury). 

“Have 1, Mr. Collins?” said his lordship, with a peculiar 
twinkle in his eye. ‘ Well, I will put it if you like, but remem- 
ber, it is a two-edged sword. Shall I put it, Mr. Collins ?” 

“*Oh, no, thank you, my lord,” said Collins, hurriedly, as 
ne promptly resumed his seat. 

The next case of importance in which I figured occurred 
in the same year. It was characterised by somewhat peculiar 
Circumstances, I belonged to a Dining Club, the members of 
which used to meet at 5.30 p.m. every Saturday at the Café de 
VEurope. It was called the “ Caffres,” and among the mem- 
bers were Keeley, Buckstone, Albert Smith, Benjamin Webster, 
and Mark Lemon. The “Caffre” chief was a gentleman 
named Watkins, the principal partner in the firm of Morden 
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and Co. A Mr. Wild was the proprietor of the café, his pre- 
decessor having been a person named H——s, who had failed. 
When the crash came, his two daughters—the eldest of whom, 
Floretta, was about nineteen, and her sister some twelve months 
younger—had, with a view to gain their own livelihood, gone 
upon the stage. Floretta had been playing somewhere in the 
North, and during her engagement had been seduced by the 
manager of the theatre, who was a married man. Abandoned 
and left destitute, she had come up to London and taken 
refuge in a garret in Soho, where the child was born. Its dead 
body was subsequently found under somewhat peculiar circum- 
stances, and the unfoitunate woman was arrested and charged 
with the murder. The matter got into the newspapers, and was 
discussed by us at one of the club dinners. We had all 
known the girl, and had always found her most quiet, well- 
behaved, and lady-like. We were very sorry that this trouble 
had fallen upon her, and, with a view to have her properly 
defended, we started a subscription list on her behalf, and 
raised a considerable sum of money. Watkins asked me to 
mention the name of a good crinunal lawyer with whom to 
entrust the girl’s defence. I referred him to Mr. James Lewis, 
for it was my honest opinion that he would be the best man 
for the work; and this, I may mention in passing, was 
practically my first introduction to the firm. 

Watkins went to Ely Place, saw Mr. Lewis, and suggested 
that I should conduct the defence. The reply was: “ You 
will really be doing him a bad turn by putting the matter in 
his hands. You see, he has not long been at the Bar, and this 
is a case that requires a good deal of experience and very 
delicate handling. If, as you seem to suggest, there is no 
absolute lack of means, I should advise you to have Serjeant 
Ballantine. I will see Mr. Montagu Willams and explain the 
matter to him, and I am quite sure that, when I do so, he will 
see it in the same light as Ido. He shall be junior.” 

Mr. Lewis saw me, as arranged, and as I eagerly agreed to 
some one else bearing the burden of this exceedingly painful 
case, the Serjeant was duly instructed. He put in an appear- 
ance at the trial, but, as my luck would have it, in the middle 
of the case he was called away to Westminster, there to argue 
some most important matter which he cuuld not possibly 
neglect. 

I need hardly say that, when I came to address the jury, 
everything was in my favour—a weeping woman, barely twenty 
years of age, in the dock ; the terrible story of her seduction; 
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the agony, physical and mental, she must have endured in 
her time of travail, with no living soul by to assist and comfort 
her. This, as will readily be understood, was material that 
was not very difficult to handle. Of course the principal part 
of my defence was an attack upon the man who had so 
wronged her, and I remember that in concluding my speech 
I quoted the following lines : 

O Heaven! that such companions thou’dst unfold, 

And put in every honest hand a whip 

To lash the rascals naked through the world. 

My client was acquitted, and from that moment I think 
my fortune was fairly safe. This was my firsi real introduction 
tu Serjeant Ballantine, and during the remainder of his career 
at the Bar, whenever he had a criminal case of importance, 
I was nearly always his junior. 

The Serjeant was a very extraordinary man. He was the 
best cross-examiner of his kind that I have ever heard, and the 
quickest at swallowing facts. It was not necessary for him to 
read his brief; he had a marvellous faculty for picking up a 
case as it went along, or learning all the essentials in a hurried 
colloquy with his junior. ‘There is no point that the Serjeant 
might not have attained in his profession, had he only possessed 
mure ballast. He was, however, utterly reckless, generous to 
a fault, and heedless of tne future. His opinion of men could 
never be relied upon, for he praised or blamed them from 
diy to day, just as they happened to please or annoy him. 
He often said bitter things, but never, I think, ill-naturedly. 
His fault was probably that he did not give himself time to 
think before he spoke. 

Lallantine’s manner of addressing a jury was somewhat 
drawling and hesitating. Nevertheless it was a manner that 
possessed a considerable charm, and he had a way of intro- 
ducing jokes and anecdotes into his speech that was very 
effective. Ele was a great verdict-getter, sometimes being 
successful in the most desperate cases. He never funked what 
we ae call a “dead” case, and was always cheery and 

rizht. 

Between the Sessions, when there was no Police Court 
work to do, I used to go down to Westminster, where I 
managed to get a little civil business. One day, shortly after 
the trial of Floretta H—-—s, I was in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, which was sitting zz danco, and presided over by Lord 
Chief Justice Cockbum, assisted by Mr. Justice Wightman 
and Mr. Justice Crompton. Serjeant Ballantine’s clerk, Worster 
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ho had held the appointment Heaven knows how many 
ars), came up and asked me whether, as his chief was absent, 
would watch a case that was about to be argued. He 
plained that, as the Serjeant’s junior, J. O. Griffits, was in 
2 building, and would shortly put in an appearance, all that 
would be necessary for me to do would be to take a note of 
lat was going on. Asa matter of fact, I had never argued 
case in the Civil Court zz danco in my life, though, of course, 
is was no reason why I should not make myself useful in the 
anner suggested. To my horror, however, several other 
ses having broken down, ours was called on prematurely, 
d a considerable time before Mr. Griffits was likely to arrive. 
1e other side had to begin, and Serjeant Parry, who was 
yposed to us, got up to open his speech. I rose, too, and, 
dressing the Bench, said : ‘‘ My lords, I hope you won’t take 
Is case yet. Serjeant Ballantine is on this side, and Mr. J. 

Griffits. Neither of them is here, and I know nothing of 
e case, as I was not in it at the trial. I only came here to 
ke a note.” 

Good-natured Justice Wightman (he was, indeed, one of 
e pleasantest and most kind-hearted men that ever lived), 
oking at me indulgently, said: ‘‘Oh, you only came here to 
ke a note, did your” Then he turned to Cockburn, and I 
erheard him say: ‘‘ He’s very young, and I don’t think we 
ight to press him ;” whereupon the case was adjourned. and 
was released from my most embarrassing position. 

On one occasion, in an action for false imprisonment, heard 
fore Mr. Justice Wightman, Ribton was addressing the jury 
great length, repeating himself constantly, and never giving 
e slightest sign of winding up. When he had been pounding 
ray for several hours, the good old Judge interposed, and 
id: ‘*Mr. Ribton, you’ve said that before.” ‘‘ Have I, my 
rd?” said Ribton; ‘I’m very sorry. I quite forgot it.” 
Don’t apologise, Mr. Ribton,” was the answer. “I forgive 
iu; for it was a very long time ago.” 

I remember a civil action, brought upon a bill of exchange, 
which I was Serjeant Ballantine’s junior. We appeared for 
e defence, and were instructed by a little Jewish solicitor 
imed K h. The consultation took place at No. 1, Paper 
iildings, and at its conclusion the solicitor withdrew to 
range pecuniary matters with Worster in an adjoining room. 
stood, somewhat depressed, by the window, looking out into 
e Temple Gardens. ‘* You seem rather out of sorts,” said 
e Serjeant, “ what’s the matter?” ‘“ Well,” said I, “I was 
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nking what I should do if you don’t turn up at this trial 
morrow. I suppose you know it’s to be in the paper. It’s 
> most fraudulent case I believe you were ever in in your 
>, and I’m quite sure of one thing, if I’m left to do it, I 
an’t escape with my wig and gown, I suppose you've a lot 
special juries, and you won’t attend to this. It’s of no use 
ur handing over your brief to somebody else. If anybody 
e undertakes it he is sure to repent and withdraw the instant 
has read the brief, and I should then be left entirely alone. 
oner than this should be, I’d rather almost return the brief 
d the fee.” ‘Don’t dream of that,” said the Serjeant, 
lever return anything at the Bar—I never do; and as for 
ur not being able to do it, rubbish! you can do it right 
ough if I’m not there. But don’t worry yourself, I’m not 
ry busy to-morrow, and I promise you you shan’t be called 
on,” 

The next morning arrived, and the case, which was about 
> third on the list, was to come on in the Little Queen’s 
nch, a small Court at the end of the Guildhall, somewhat 
embling a cucumber frame. The Judge was Mr. Justice 
ompton, familiarly known as Charlie The learned Serjeant 
s busily engaged in the large Court opposite, presided over 
Chief Baron Pollock. I sent for Worster, who informed 
» that my leader was just finishing his addiess to the jury, 
it he would be with me in a little while, and that in the 
‘antime I was to go on. The pleadings having been opened, 
iddleston, who was for the plaintiff, began his speech, the 
wish solicitor, sitting in the well of the Court, looking wist- 
ly at the door for the arrival of my chief. At length the 
rjeant rushed in—his wig on the back of his head, and his 
< gown well down over his shoulders—and took his seat in 
> front row. Our opponent was, at this moment, charac- 
ising our case as the very reverse of honest, alleging fraud 
d every other enormity, and impressing upon the common 
y (and a very common jury it was) that our client, if he 
ide his appearance in any Court, certainly should not make 
it appearance in a civil one. The Serjeant was never in 
tter form, and, during his speech, fired off a number of small 
es, much to the delight of the jury. I have noticed, indeed, 
it juries, in a Court of law, as also the ushers, are always 
ivulsed with laughter on the smallest possible provocation. 
> were, in a word, getting on swimmingly with everybody 
t the Judge, who, ignoring the Serjeant’s fun, was jotting 
wn tn his book some shorthand notes of what he intended 
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“We won't detain you a minute, Serjeant,” said the 
spokesman ; “we only want to ask one question.” 

‘‘Well, sir,” said Ballantine, impatiently, “and what is it?” 

‘“We only wanted to know,” the clergyman explained, 
““whether they are going to put our dear friend, Mr. 
(mentioning the name of the prisoner), “into that dreadful 
dock?” 

“Why not?” was the Serjeant’s retort. “I can tell you 
I'll take me a d—— lot of trouble to get him out of it.” 

I shall never forget the horror that was depicted upon the 
faces of the clergymen, as, with an expressive “Oh!” they 
shrank back into the crowd. 

As may be gathered from certain anecdotes told in the 
last chapter, the Serjeant had anything but a proclivity for 
men of Eastern origin, Nevertheless they were very fond 
of him, and eagerly sought his services. I was his junior in a 
rather remarkable case in which some Hebrews figured con- 
spicuously. In the course of the trial a very important 
witness entered the box, and was duly sworn on the Old 
Testament with his hat on. A good deal depended on this 
witness, for unless we could shake his credit, it was likely to 
go hard with the prisoner. The Serjeant cross-examined him, 
but with little result, and at last, giving the matter up as 
a bad job, he was about to resume his seat. It happened that 
Ballantine had taken up his position at the extreme end of the 
counsel’s bench, close to the gangway, and by his side stood a 
man whose prominent nasal organ was an eloquent testimony 
to his origin. As soon as this individual perceived that my 
leader was about to close his cross-examination, he whispered 
eagerly : “ You are not properly instructed. You don’t know 
the man ; I know all about him. Ask him, Serjeant—ask him 
if he ever had a fire.” 

Quick as lightning Ballantine took the hint. Addressing 
the witness, he said: “I think that on one occasion you were 
unfortunate enough to have a fire?” 

“‘VYes,” said the witness. 

(“That’s mght,” said my leader’s prompter. ‘Claim 
against insurance—arson—Borough Road.”) 

“TI think you lived in the Borough Road?” said the 
Serjeant. 

‘“'Yes,” was the reply. 

“Insured ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Company were wicked enough to dispute your claim?” 
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6¢ Yes,” 

*‘And to insist that the fire was not quite the result or 
accident ?” 

66 Yes.” 

“Well, to put the matter plainly, you were tried for 
arson?” 

ce Yes.” 

‘“‘ Convicted ?” 

66 Yes.” 

“* Penal servitude ? ” 

73 Ves.” 

With a smile of triumph, and a look at the jury, Ballantine 
was again about to resume his seat. 

(“ Not at all—not half,” whispered the prompter. “Watch 
robbery—Bow Street.”) 

‘Do you know Bow Street?” drawled the Serjeant, again 
addressing the unfortunate witness. 

“Of course I do; of course I know Bow Street,” answered 
the man, assuming somewhat of a less sheepish demeanour. 

“J mean Bow Street Police Court,” said Ballantine 
“ever been there?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Another unfortunate circumstance in your somewhat 
varied life—watch robbery ?” 

Yes,” 

“ Unfortunate again ?” 

**T don’t understand what you mean.” 

“Yes you do—convicted ? ” 

*Yes.? 

Again the Serjeant was about to sit down, but the mar 
at his elbow said : 

“Stay a minute, sir, stay a minute. Fraudulent bankruptcy.” 

Ballantine, who thought he had extracted about enough 
{rom the witness, replied : 

“‘Oh, that’s a mere trifle.” 

“Never mind; ask him, Serjeant, ask him,” was the 
retort. 

The Serjeant then put the necessary question. The 
witness, becoming on a sudden virtuously indignant, replied : 

“ Never! upon my oath—never, I swear it!” 

Ballantine, turning round to his prompter, said : 

‘“What do you mean, sir, by giving me false information ?” 

“It’s true, Serjeant, it’s true,” the man responded, eagerly. 
‘I swear it, and Z ought to know. I’m his cussed old father.” 
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One day Ballantine told me that when he first beran 
40 practise at the Central Criminal Court, there was a good 
deal of competition among the counsel there. Bodkin, Alley, 
Phillips, and Clarkson were among the principal men there at 
the time. ‘The man I feared most,” said Ballantine, “ and, 
in fact, the man most in my line, was Clarkson, and it soon 
became apparent that either he or I must go to the wall. I 
infinitely preferred that it should be he, and so I devoted my 
whole life to worrying him. I drove him first to sedative pills, 
and finally to carbuncles—and he died.” 

It happened on one occasion that the Serjeant was 
discussing, with three or four other men, the character of 
a certain leader, the remarks made being not all of a 
complimentary nature. Somebody, interposing, said ; 

‘Well, there’s one thing, my dear Ballantine, that there’s 
no denying—he never speaks ill of any man.” 

“No; of course not,” was the Serjeant’s rejoinder; “ for 
he never talks of any one but himself.” 

In his early career, Ballantine was a great friend of Mr. 
(now Baron) Huddleston; but as time went on, and the two 
became, to a certain degree, professional rivals, the intimacy 
somewhat cooled. At the time when they were both in large 
leading business, a rather lively encounter took place between 
them in a case at Westminster Hall, in which they appeared 
as opposing counsel. Huddleston, in the course of his 
remarks, said : 

“My learned friend, Serjeant Ballantine, while he was 
making his speech, reminded me of the ostrich who buried his 
beak 1n the sand and imagined that nobody could see his 
tail.” 

When it came to Ballantine’s turn to reply, he, after 
commenting upon the merits of the case, referred to the 
remarks of his adversary, saying : 

“My learned friend, Mr. Huddleston, has been busying 
himself a good deal about me, and I can’t help thinking that 
in doing so he has wasted both time and abuse. I feel very 
like the bargee, who, when asked why he allowed his wife to 
thrash him, replied: ‘It pleases she, and it don’t hurt me.’ 
My learned friend, however, on the present occasion has gone 
farther. He has lectured me and endeavoured to teach me 
what my conduct ought to be in the future. Well, I’m very 
much obliged to him. He has also indulged in similes. He 
compares me to the ostrich who hides his beak in the sand 
and imagines that nobody can see his tail. It docs not surprise 
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me in the least that he should make use of that simile. I 
should say that he, above all men, ought to understand it, as 
the part he alludes to, if it were in the human frame, is the 
part that is most likely to catch the schoolmaster’s eye.” 

In early life, Huddleston had been a tutor. 

The Serjeant was a very great favourite with members of 
the theatrical profession, and, when he was in the zenith of his 
fame, there was scarcely ever a theatrical case heard without 
his being engaged on one side or the other. 

There was an action brought by Miss Lydia Thompson 
against Miss Marie Wilton (now Mrs. Bancroft), for breach of 
engagement. It was before a special jury, and the case was 
tried by Sir William Bovill, then Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. Huddleston and I were counsel for Miss Thompson, 
while Ballantine and Lumley Smith represented Marie Wilton. 
The Court was crowded. 

Miss Thompson told her story, and it was then suggested, 
the plain.ff and the defendant having been intimate friends, 
that a compromise should be come to. To this end, Huddleston 
and Ballantine accordingly put their heads together, and in a 
little whilew,hey had agreed upon the terms of a scttlement. 
Neither of the parties to the case had been consulted, however, 
and when Ballantine brought the matter under the notice of 
Miss Wilton, that lady exclaimed : 

“Not at all; I won’t compromise the matter. She” 
(alluding to Miss Thompson) “has had the best of it at 
present. She has been examined, and has told her story; but 
I’ve not played my part yet, and I insist upon doing so, and 
being called as a witness.” 

The trial proceeded, and a better witness than Miss Wilton 
I never heard. In the end, the verdict went against us. Upon 
one or two counsel expressing their surprise at the result, a 
rising young junior, who had been casting something very 
like sheep’s-eyes at the defendant, observed : 

‘Not at all; it’s not in the least surprising. It has been 
beauty versus brains, and the result is natural.” 

After I had been practising for a year or two, it became 
necessary for me to choose a circuit. I wrote a letter to my 
father stating that, if he had no objection, I should like to join 
his, the Oxford Circuit. My father had very extraordinary 
notions, and was no nepotist. He wrote back to say that 
such position as he had attained in his profession he had 
attained by his own merits, and he requested me to follow his 
example. He very much disapproved, he said, of a son 
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hanging on to the skirts of his father’s go" and he strongly 
recommended me to turn my attention eisewnere. 

I joined the Home, now known as the South-Eastern 
Circuit, intending to change to the Oxford as soon as my 
father ceased to practise. There were giants in those days 
upon the Home Circuit, among the number being Bovill, Lush, 
Ballantine, Parry, Hawkins, Montagu Chambers, and last, but 
not least, Serjeant Shee. I am not a /audator temporis acts, 
but where could such men now be found ?—and Echo answers, 
‘Where ?” 

I was most fortunate on my first circuit, that is to say, at 
my first circuit town, Guildford. I had two briefs, both on the 
civil side. One was in a theatrical action, brought against 
Captain Horton Rhys, an amateur actor, playing under the 
name of Morton Price, and a man of considerable fortune. I 
think the cause of action was breach of engagement; but I 
remember that I was instructed by my old friend Mr. Hale, 
now a partner in the firm of Jones, Vallings, and Hale, and I 
also remember that my leader was Serjeant Shee. Ihe other 
case had reference to the right of putting certi11 boats on 
certain waters in the neighbourhood of Guildford, and my 
client was an old Etonian, whose name I have had occasion 
more than once to mention—Mr. Voules, of Windsor. He 
determined to have for his case an ‘‘ Eton team,” as he called 
it, and his counsel were Mr. (now Sir Richard) Garth, late 
Chief Justice of Bengal, and myself. I shall never forget my 
consultation with dear old Serjeant Shee. I knew very little 
about pleadings, and matters of that kind, and so the work 
naturally made me feel somewhat nervous. On going upstairs 
‘to the consulting room to see Serjeant Shee, whom I already 
knew slightly, I had my briefs stuck under my arm, somewhat 
ostentatiously I am afraid. The old Serjeant patted me on 
the shoulder and said: 

“Lots of briefs flowing in, my boy; delighted to see it.” 

When we had taken our seats, and the consultation had 
begun, he said, turning to the solicitor who instructed us: 

“Winning case—pleadings all wrong. That young dog 
over there smelt it out long ago, as a terrier would a rat, I can 
see—eh, Montagu Williams? You've found it out, I can see 
it by your face.” 

Heaven knows I was as innocent of finding anything out 
as the man in the moon. I sniggered feebly ; and then the 
Serjeant proceeded to put into my mouth the vital blots in the 
case of our adversary, which he alone had discovered. 
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That was the way leaders treated their juniors then, I 
must leave my successors at the Bar to decide whether or not 
things are the same now. 

I have already mentioned that the principal Judge at the 
Central Criminal Court was the Recorder, Mr. Russell Gurney, 
whose successor was the Common Serjeant, Sir Thomas 
Chambers. The third City Judge was Mr. Commissioner 
Kerr. I have referred to the eminent qualities of Mr. Russell 
Gurney, and I may here give an example of his intense fairness. 
One day I appeared before him to defend a burglar, against 
whom there were three indictments. Poland prosécuted, and 
there were several previous convictions on the prisoner’s 
récord, though these could not, of course, be put in evidence 
against him until after conviction. It is, indeed, an illustration 
of the extreme fairness of the English law, that, when a man is 
being tried, only evidence bearing upon the particular charge 
is admitted, no testimony as to his character being brought 
before the jury, unless the issue Is expressly raised by himself, 
or his counsel. The Recorder, at the trial to which I am 
referring, summed up on the merits of the case with strict 
fairness, though the sheet of convictions against the prisoner 
was lying on the desk in front of his lordship; and the jury, 
after some consideration, brought in a verdict of “‘ Not Guilty.” 
The Recorder at once made the following remark to the 
prisoner : 

“You are a very fortunate man. I know all about you— 
you have been convicted for burglary four times before.” 

‘My lord,” I exclaimed, as soon as I could make myself 
heard, ‘‘ you forget there are two othcr indictments against the 
prisoner! You have acquainted the jury with his antecedents. 
How can he be fairly tried now?” 

The Recorder was horrified, and exclaimed : 

‘‘Good gracious! What have I done? I had quite 
forgotten the other indictments.” 

‘Well, my lord,” I said, “it isn’t fair to try the prisoner on 
them now.” 

“You are quite right,” was the reply. ‘‘ The only thing I 
can suggest is that the trial should be postponed until the next 
Session.” 

“But, my lord,” said I, “the jurymen in waiting have 
heard all this. ‘Then there are the newspapers ; how are we to 
keep the matter out of them? In these days of penny papers, 
who is without his Ze/egraph or Standard? It’s impossible, in 
my judgment, that the prisoner can now have a fair trial.” 
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“I quite agree with you,” the Recorder replied; “I see it 
all now.” Then, turning to Poland, he added: ‘ Mr. Poland, 
it has been all my fault; but I don’t think you ought to go on 
with the other charges ;” and, in the end, a verdict of acquittal 
was taken upon all three indictments. 

The Common Serjeant, commonly known as Tom Cham- 
bers, is also, as Recorder, an excellent criminal Judge. Lis 
quiet, coaxing way has a wonderful effect upon juries, and he 
can generally control their verdicts. In the latter years of my 
professional career, that 1s to say, in its most laborious stage 
(and laborious it was indeed), what should I have done without 
the present Recorder? He is the kindest of friends to all who 
practise before him. To those whose good fortune makes 
them stagger daily under the pressure of work, he is always 
considerate and obliging. I don’t know for the moment how 
many years he has been on the City Bench, but he is to-day as 
good a Judge as ever he was, and I am sure that it is the wish 
of all who have ever practised before him, that he may live 
long to enjoy the position he so worthily occupies. Of the 
third Judge, Mr. Commissioner Kerr, I have little to say. He 
is a very sharp Scotchman, cultured, astute, and a good lawyer ; 
but he is far too eccentric for any criticism of mine. He never 
had much practice at the Bar; though he edited, with con- 
siderable success, one or two of the principal law text-books. 
Upon one occasion a barrister asked Hawkins whether it was 
true that the Lord Chancellor was about to make Mr. Com. 
missioner Kerr a Serjeant. ‘“ Impossible!” was the reply. 
“ What Judge could call him ‘ brother Kerr’?” 

The officers of the Court were Mr. Avory (the father of the 
successful young barrister, Horace Avory), Reed, Henry Avory, 
and the young Reeds. Mr. Avory’s assistant was one who is 
a great friend of mine—Douglas Straight, the son of Marshall 
Straight, Avory’s predecessor. Avory himself knew more 
criminal law than all the Bench of Judges put together. It 
was most amusing to see him when one of the Judges who 
came down to the Old Bailey was going a little astray in his 
knowledge of the law. The good-natured face of the Clerk of 
Arraigns might be seen nervously twitching, as, taking a huge 
pinch of snuff, he jumped up, statute in hand, and put his 
lordship right. He was a thoroughly courteous gent!cman, 
and one of my best friends. I may add that, in my opinion, 
the staff of legal officers attached to the Central Criminal 
Court in those days was not to be matched in any other Court 
in the hingdom. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


Si NON EURYALUS RUTULOS CECIDISSET IN HOSTES 
IYRTACIDA NISO GLORIA NULLA FORET. 


The [Watton Garden murder—Pelizzioni charged with the crime—Evidence 
of the landlord of the ‘‘Golden Anchor ”’—Statement of the dying 
man— Witnesses for the defence—Accusations against Gregorio—The 
question of the knife—The prisoner sentenced to death—Excitement 
among the Italians—A respite obtained—Interposition of Mr. Negretti 
—Gregorio traced—He is tried for the crime—Fresh evidence— 
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In the month of February, 1865, I was engaged in what I 
regard as one of the most remarkable cases in my career. 
"This was the Hatton Garden murder, in connection with which 
there were three trials. ‘The first of these came before Baron 
Martin at the Central Criminal Court, in the mayoralty of 
Mr. Warren Hale. 

Seraphini Polioni, or Pelizzioni, as he was more commonly 
called, was indicted for the wilful murder of Michael Harring- 
ton. There was a second indictment against him, on which 
he was charged with wounding, with intent to murder, Alfred 
Rebbeck. Messrs. Hardinge-Giffard and Besley conducted 
the prosecution on behalf of the Treasury, and the prisoner 
was defended by Messrs. Ribton and F. H. Lewis, who were 
instructed by Messrs. Lewis and Lewis. ‘There were no funds 
for a third counsel; but Fred Lewis, who was an intimate 
friend of mine, asked me to assist him, and I did so. 

The murder was alleged to have taken place at the 
‘Golden Anchor” public-house, Great Saffron Hill. The 
district was, and is, peopled very largely by Italians, nearly all 
the organ-grinders, penny-ice vendors, etc., of the metropolis 
residing there. The first witness for the prosecution was the 
landlord of the ‘‘ Golden Anchor,” Frederick Shaw, who de- 
posed that on Monday evening, the 26th December, at about 
six o’clock, the prisoner came to his house in a very excited 
condition, and said: “I'll kill you, or any Englishman like 
you.” ‘There were several Italians in the tap-room at the time, 
the witness said, among the number being a man named 
Gregorio. The witness proceeded to say that a row took 
place in the tap-room, which he attempted to enter. He was 
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at first prevented from doing so, but he at length forced his 
way in. He then saw Michael Harrington being taken into 
the bar parlour, and he heard that the poor fellow had been 
stabbed. Raising Harrington’s shirt, he discovered a wound, 
and seeing that the man was i” exitremis, he sent for a con- 
stable. Harrington was then taken to the hospital. 

The next witness was Rebbeck, the potman. He said that 
he saw the prisoner leading the way to the tap-room, where- 
upon he said to him: “I don’t want any row here.” The 
prisoner then stabbed him in the right side. He saw the knife 
with which the wound was inflicted, but could not say what 
sort of a knife it was, or what sort of a blade it had. He had 
known the prisoner for four or five years. Pelizzioni ran at 
him a second time with the knife and struck him on the head. 
He then turned round and caw Pelizzioni on the top of 
Harrington. There was no other Italian at that time in the 
room He rushed at the prisoner to pull him off Harrington, 
but became insensible before he could effect his object. 

A number of other witnesses were called. A man named 
Mellership said that he saw Harrington stabbed, that the blow 
was struck by the prisoner, and that no other Italian was 
present at the time. Other witnesses swore that, though 
several Italians had been previously present, the only one 
there when Harrington received his injury was the man who 
inflicted it—Pelizzioni. Some of them further stated that they 
assisted to remove the prisoner from the prostrate body of 
Harrington. A policeman named Fawel was called, and de- 
posed to going to the ‘Golden Anchor,” and taking the 
prisoner into custody. He said he found Pelizziom in a 
stooping position, held down by aman named King. Fawel 
added that, when he arrested the prisoner, the deceased was 
lying in a corner of the room, and that the man he took into 
custody was the only Italian present. 

The principal police evidence was that of Thomas Ambrose 
Potter, an inspector of the G division. He gave it as his 
testimony, z#fer alta, that he took the prisoner in a cab to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where Harrington was under the 
care of Dr. Peerless. He led the prisoner to Harrington’s 
bed, which was entirely surrounded by a number of persons. 
Taking hold of the dying man’s hand, he said: “Do you 
understand what I am saying to you?” The answer was, 
“Yes.” Potter deposed that he then said: ‘ In consequence 
of what the doctor tells me, I must inform you that you have 
but a short time to live.” Harrington rejoined: “If I am to 
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die, may the Lord have mercy upon me;” saying which he 
seemed to go off into a doze. Potter said that, with some 
difficulty, and with the doctor’s assistance, he succeeded in 
rousing the dying man, whom he requested to look round and 
see if any one he knew were present. Harrington looked 
round, and, pointing to the prisoner, said: ‘‘ That is the man 
who did it. God bless him.” Potter would not be positive, 
on being questioned, whether the words were “God bless 
him,” or “ God forgive him.” Sergeant Baldock, Potter said, 
was standing by at the time, writing down what was said, he 
himself having to hold up Harrington’s head. When the 
prisoner was shown what had been written down, he said: “I 
do not understand English writing.” Potter then remarked: 
‘‘What Harrington has said is that you did it.” The prisoner 
answered, ‘‘Oh!” and that was all he said. 

I must here pause to point out that, up to this stage, 
nothing had been said about the knife with which the deed 
was done. 

Potter was subjected to a very severe cross-examination by 
Mr. Ribton, but nothing of any material importance was 
elicited from him. The case for the Crown concluded with 
the evidence of Dr. Peerless, the house surgeon at St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, who testified that the deceased 
was brought there on the night of the 26th of December, at 
about seven o'clock. There was, the witness said, an incised 
wound of about an inch and three-quarters in extent in the 
abdomen, and four other wounds on the body. A great deal 
of hemorrhage took place, and Harrington died about three 
o’clock on the following day. The witness said that the 
unfortunate man, when he made the statement to Potter, was 
perfectly conscious. 

A number of witnesses were called for the defence. Their 
evidence went principally to show that, at the time the 
deceased was struck, a regular mé/ée was in progress, a number 
of Italians armed with knives being present. Gregorio was 
spoken of as having struck out indiscriminately with his knife. 

A witness named Angelinetta, and another named Mossi, 
were among those who deposed that Gregorio closely re 
sembled the prisoner, and that, since the night in question, he 
had been missing. 

A man named Cetti swore that, after the occurrence, 
Gregorio came up to him with a knife in his hand, and that 
he subsequently threw it into the yard of the public-house. 

A boy of the name of Cowlands spoke to finding the 
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knife in the urinal, picking it up, and handing it to Inspector 
Potter. 

I will here again point out that Inspector Potter, in his 
evidence in chief, said nothing about the finding of the knife. 

After the boy’s evidence, Potter was recalled. On being 
questioned about the knife, he produced one, and said: ‘“ This 
1s what I received from the last witness.” 

Cowlands, on being recalled, swore, however, that the knife 
produced was not the one he had found and handed to the 
Inspector. “It was,” he said, using a rather remarkable 
expression, “ much looser than this.” 

A number of other Italians were called, though their 
evidence was not particularly satisfactory. 

At a late hour, and after an elaborate summing-up by the 
Judge, the jury retired. They reappeared in a comparatively 
short time, and returned a verdict of “ Guilty,” whereupon the 
Judge sentenced the prisoner to death. 

The verdict created a great sensation among the Italians 
resident in London. The Italian Ambassador and Count 
Maffei, the Secretary to the Legation, had interviews with the 
Minister at the Home Office, on the subject of Pelizzioni’s fate. 
The papers also took the matter up, especially Zhe Daily 
Telegraph, in the columns of which it was argued at great 
length that, in view of the evidence of the Italians, it would be 
unsafe to take the man’s life. It was stated that Gregorio 
could be traced, but that time was necessary for the purpose. 
This argument had its effect, and, just before the day appointed 
for Pelizzioni’s execution, he was respited. 

Mr. Negretti, the senior partner in the firm of Negretti and 
Zambra, the opticians of Holborn Viaduct, was mainly instru 
mental in tracing Gregorio. He, indeed, strained every nerve 
to save his countryman’s life. 

In a few days it was reported that Gregorio Mogni had 
been arrested at Birmingham. He had, it was stated, made 
certain confessions to an Italian priest there, in consequence 
of which Mr. Negretti had been communicated with, and had 
at once proceeded to the Midland metropolis with some 
officers from Bow Street. Gregorio was then arrested. 

It was stated that Gregorio had dealt the fatal blow, but 
that, as he did so in a general mé/ce, his offence was not 
murder, but merely manslaughter. 

On Thursday, March 2nd, that is to say, exactly one month 
and a day from the date of Pelizzioni’s trial, Gregorio Mogni 
was placed in the dock on the charge of feloniously killing 
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and slaying Michael Harrington. The case came before Mr. 
Justice Byles and a jury composed of six foreigners and six 
Engliskmen. Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, Mr. F. H. Lewis, and 
Mr. Oppenheim conducted the prosecution. The prisoner 
had no counsel of his own, and refused to plead. A plea of 
‘Not Guilty ” was entered for him, and, at the learned Judge's 
request, I consented to defend him. All the materials I had 
were a report of the Pelizzioni trial, which my clerk cut out of 
The Datly Telegraph, and a copy of the depositions taken 
before the magistrate at Bow Street. 

A good deal of the evidence given at the previous trial was 
zone over afresh. Mrs. Shaw, however, the landlady of the 
‘Golden Anchor,” who had not been called at the first trial, 
was now put into the box. She swore that her husband, who, 
it was admitted, had been struck by somebody befote 
Harrington received the fatal blow, had been struck by 
Gregorio. She also swore that, as Harrington was entering 
the tap-room, she saw him seized by Gregorio. The latter 
raised his hand.as if to strike his captive, who was, however, 
by some means or other taken away. She saw no more of 
Gregorio, and did not see Harrington stabbed. In conclusion. 
she said that she was present at the first trial, though she had 
not been called as a witness. 

Giovanni Mogni was then called. He said that on the 
night in question his brother Gregorio was set upon by 
Harrington and a party of Englishmen, whereupon, appealing 
for help, he exclaimed: “Brother, they kill me!” The 
prisoner, the witness said, then drew his knife and struck out 
right and left with it. Giovanni deposed that he saw Harrington 
in the room, though he could not say who stabbed him. 

Serjeant Ballantine produced a knife which the witness 
swore was that which had been used by his brother. On 
being cross-examined, he said that he left London after the 
occurrence because he was frightened. 

A man named Pietro Maraggi also spoke to seeing the 
prisoner with a knife in his hand. The witness said to him: 
‘Gregorio, for God’s sake put away that knife.” Gregorio 
replied that if he did so they would not get out of that room 
alive. A quarter of an hour afterwards, when in Cross Street, 
the witness met the prisoner, who said: “My dear Maragyi, 
what have Idone?” He replied: ‘ You used a knife.” The 
prisoner then said: ‘“‘ Yes, I stabbed three or four. Good-bye. 
I’m going home. Good night.” 

A number of other witnesses were called, and among them 
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Giovanni Schiena, who said that he lived in Birmingham, 
where he met the prisoner after the Pelizzioni trial. The 
prisoner told him that he had left I.ondon because he was in 
disgrace. He explained that he was in the row that took place 
at the ‘“‘Golden Anchor,” and that it was he who killed 
Harrington. In cross-examination by me the witness altered 
his statement. He now said that the words used by the prisoner 
were: “J have been in a row, and I stabbed several, and one 
is dead. I do not know about the others—whether they are 
well or not.” The witness concluded his evidence by saying 
that he did not mention what had taken place until the 
following Saturday. 

It was now that the great sensation of the tial occurred. 
Pelizzioni himself was called and examined by Mr. Serjeant 
Ballantine. I will give his statement practically verbatim. 
He said: 

“J am now in Newgate, under sentence of death. I under- 
stand English a little. I have been in this country about ten 
or eleven years. I know the ‘Golden Anchor’ public-house 
on Saffron Hill. I was there on the night of the 26th of 
December. I was not there when the row began. I was ina 
public-house we called Bordessa’s. I was talking there with 
some Italians, and one of the Italians came and said that there 
was a row down at the ‘ Anchor’ along with the English and 
the Italians. Then he said: ‘Your two cousins are down 
there along with the row.’ I then went down, I thought to 
make it quiet and see my two cousins, Gregorio and Giovanni, 
and take them away. Directly 1 went into the tap-room I 
heard a woman scream. She was the landlady of the house. 
When she saw me she called me by name. ‘Seraphini,’ she 
siid, ‘my God! Don’t let them make no row.’ I said, ‘ No, 
Eliza, ‘fell your husband to keep the English people on one 
side. I shall try to take the Italians the other way.’ I left 
her there in the tap room in a small corner going through the 
bar, and I went into the bagatelle-room where I thought the 
row was. Directly I opened the door of the bagatelle-room 
just enough to come in, I had a knock on my head, and it 
knocked me down right on the floor. When half of my body 
was inside and half outside the door, some one caught hold of 
my arm and dragged me inside the bagatelle-room. Thus I 
was kept down there till a policeman came. When the police- 
man came, somebody said to him: ‘I give you in charge of 
this man.” I said: ‘Who gives me in charge?’ There was a 
woman there, and she said: ‘I will give you in charge, because 
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you gave me a knock in my mouth and knocked me down 
with your fist’ I had no knife in my possession at that time. 
A small knife was taken from me with a white handle. It was 
taken from me at the Police Court from my right trouser 
pocket.” Looking at a black, knife produced by Serjeant 
Ballantine, he added, ‘‘ This is not 1t.” 

The witness was cross-examined by me, and I put the 
following question to him: “Do you know a police-constable 
of the name of Baldock ?” 

The answer was, “ No”; but upon Baldock being called 
into Court, the witness said: ‘‘I know that man by sight, but 
I don’t know his name. When I was taken to the station- 
house,” he continued, ‘I don’t know whether I was charged 
with stabbing a man named Rebbeck. The woman said she 
would give me in charge for knocking her down by my fist. 
I don’t know whether I was charged with stabbing Rebbeck— 
I can’t say. I know that something was said to me that night, 
but I couldn’t hear anything because my head pained me so 
much. I know the constable read a paper to me, but I 
couldn’t understand. He asked me if I understood English, 
and I said, ‘a little.’ He examined my hands, on which there 
was blood, and he asked me where it came from. I did not 
say to him ‘I only protected myself.’ I said I had the blood 
from my head. I said I put my hands up to feel my head. 
I didn’t make any further statements by the bedside of the 
dead man, as alleged by the police. I didn’t understand what 
the dead man said.” 

Mr. Negretti was the last witness called by the prosecution, 
and he stated that he was a partner in the firm of Negretti and 
Zambra, of Holborn; that he was an Italian; and that he had 
resided in this country for thirty-five years. He said that five 
or six days after the trial of Pelizzioni he received from Birming- 
ham a paper that was sent by Giovanni Mogni. It arrived 
twenty minutes before the time at which the express train to 
Birmingham was due to start; nevertheless he succeeded in 
catching that train. Arriving at Birmingham, he sought out 
Gregorio and found him in a carpenter’s workshop. The 
witness said that the first thing he did on seeing Gregorio was 
to put up his finger and say, “You rascal! Is it possible 
you can’t get into a fight without using a knife!” Gregorio, 
the witness said, seemed rather staggered at this, and replied: 
“Mr. Negretti, you would have done the same if you had 
been in my place.” The witness asked: “Do you know that 
your cousin is going to be hanged?” The answer was “ No,” 
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The witness then said: “Yes, he is;” whereupon Gregorio 
exclaimed : “Is there no means to save him?” The witness 
said: “Only by giving yourself up to justice.” Gregorio 
reflected a little, seemed confuscd, and then said: ‘Mr. 
Negretti, Iam ready.” He at once took down his coat from a 
peg in the workshop, and added: ‘Mr. Negretti, my cousin 
shan’t be hanged for me.” The witness went on to say, that 
he and Gregorio afterwards proceeded to the station. On the 
way thither, the latter said: ‘‘I wish to tell you the whole truth. 
On the night of the murder, I had been drinking a good deal 
ofrum. We Italians were all treating each other, till I was 
the worse for liquor. ‘Then there was a fight between the 
English and Italians. I went to my brother Giovanni's as- 
sistance. The fight took place in the bagatelle-room, and at 
the time, my cousin Pelizzioni was not there.” The witness 
said that, when they were in the train, he asked Gregorio to go 
at once to Newgate, and tell his cousin that he had come to 
deliver himself up. 

In cross-examination by me, Mr. Negtetti stated that he 
was supplying the means for conducting the present prosecution. 
He also stated that Gregorio had in his possession a passport, 
obtained from a fellow countryman. 

Having addressed the jury for the defence, I called all the 
English witnesses who had appeared in the first trial, their 
evidence being for the most part a repetition of that which 
they had previously given. Baldock stated the additional 
facts, however, that he took the knife with the white handle 
from Pelizzioni ; that the other knife—the one with the broken 
point, which had been identified as the property of Gregorio— 
was given to him, and that he was not present when the latter 
was found. On being cross-examined by Serjeant Ballantine, 
he stated that he received the knife with the broken point 
from Constable Macmann (78 G), who was not present as a 
witness. He further stated that he found the knife with the 
white handle in Pelizzioni’s pocket, and that the other knife 
was not produced or made evidence either at the Police Court, 
or at the previous trial. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict, and, on re- 
entering the box, found Gregorio guilty of manslaughter. 
They, however, strongly recommended him to mercy, on 
account of the provocation he had received. Gregorio was 
then sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 

Here, then, was a state of things absulutely withouc 
precedent. Pelizzioni was in the condemned cell at Newgate, 
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under sentence of death for the murder of Michael Harrington ; 
Gregorio Mogni was in Millbank, about to undergo five years’ 
penal servitude for the manslaughter of the same man. The 
Home Secretary, for the present, positively declined to release 
Pelizzioni. What, then, was to be done? A solution of the 
enigma was at length found. There was still, on the files of 
the Court, the indictment against Pelizzioni for attempting to 
killand murder Rebbeck. As justice was still unsatisfied on 
this indictment, it was resolved to try Pelizzioni afresh for 
the offence referred to. The matter was considered of such 
importance that two Judges came down to the Old Bailey to 
preside over the trial. 

On Wednesday, April rath, Thursday the 13th, and (Good 
Triday intervening) Saturday the 15th, Seraphim: Pelizzioni was 
put upon his trial for feloniously wounding, with intent to 
murder, Alfred Rebbeck; the prisoner being, on a second 
count, further charged with the intent to do him grievous 
bodily harm. The Crown was represented by Mr. Hardinge- 
Giffard, Q.C. (he had just taken silk), and Mr. Besley, while 
Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, Mr. Ribton, and Mr. F. H. Lewis 
appeared for the prisoner. 

1 do not propose to go at any length through the evidence. 
Again Rebbeck was called as a witness for the prosecution. He 
swore that the prisoner was the man who stabbed him, and he 
also deposed that when he was taken to the hospital, Mr. Hill, 
the surgeon, told him to speak the truth as he was dying. He 
looked up, and, seeing the prisoner standing by his bedside, 
said: “That is the man that did it.” He deposed that the 
prisoner held his head back, but made no reply. The witness 
said that he had been in the hospital about two months, and 
that he had known the prisoner before the occurrence at the 
“Golden Anchor.” 

Rebbeck was severely cross-examined by Ballantine, but 
oe to his statement that it was Pelizzioni who had struck 

im, 

A man named Bannister, who had also been stabbed upon 
the night in question, was now put into the witness-box. He 
swore, among other things, that he did not know who it was that 
stabbed him, and that Pelizzioni was the only Italian in the 
room when Rebbeck and Harrington were wounded. 

Fawel, the policeman, was called, and gave evidence with 
reference to the knife. He said: “I think it was on the 
following night that I saw the knife given to Mr. Potter by the 
potman at Bordessa’s, which is close to the ‘Golden Anchor,’ 
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I was alongside Mr. Potter when I saw the knife. I don’t 
know whether it is here now; I fancy” (looking at a knife that 
was handed to him) “that isthe one. I believe Mr. Potter kept 
possession of the knife after he received it from the potman.” 

John Macmann (78 G) was then called. He stated that 
he received the knife from a boy, who pointed out the spot on 
which he had found it. The witness added that he placed a 
stone to mark the spot indicated by the boy. He further 
stated that when he received the knife it had a quantity of 
blood upon it, the stains that remained not representing the 
whole of the amount. He deposed that he gave the knife to 
Sergeant Baldock, who handed 1t to Mr. Potter. 

The next witness was Inspector Potter, who adhered to his 
former statement as to what took place at Harrington’s bed- 
side. He said that he received the knife from one of the 
officers—it might have been Baldock. When under cross- 
examination by the Serjeant—and it was one of the best pieces 
of cross-examination I ever heard in my life—he admitted that 
the knife was in Court, though not alluded to, during the fist 
trial, and that subsequently, at the Police Court, he heard for 
the first time that it belonged to Gregorio. 

It was during this cross-examination that a rather funny 
incident occurred. Ballantine had been bearing somewhat 
heavily upon the witness—as to his experience, as to the 
non-production of the knife, and so forth—and one of the 
questions he asked was: “Mr. Pottex, when were you made 
Inspector ?” 

Instantly the policeman replied: “On the same day, sir, 
that you were made Serjeant.” 

In the end, after a most exhaustive trial, Pelizzioni was 
acquitted on this indictment. A few days afterwards he 
received Her Majesty’s most gracious pardon for the murder 
of Michael Harrington, and was releascd. 

I have given somewhat copious details of these three trials 
for this reason : the case was perhaps the most remarkable one 
that I ever took partin. I have never been able to make up 
my mind as to the truth of the matter. Did Gregorio sacrifice 
himself for his cousin and friend? Of course it is obvious 
that in the one case there was the certainty that life would be 
sacrificed, whereas, in the other, all that could take place 
would be that the liberty of the subject would be temporarily 
suspended. Certainly, according to the testimony of Mr. 
Negretti, like Nisus of old, Gregorio practically exclaimed ; 
“Me me adsum qui feci in me convertite ferrum.,” 
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CHAPTER X. 


SI JUDICAS COGNOSCE, 


A case of sheep-stealing—The a/zdi I set up—It is pooh-poohed from the 
Bench—A verdict of ‘‘Guilty”—What took place twelve months 
later—** You condemned an innocent man”—The Drovers’ Association 
take the matter up—Her Majesty’s ‘‘pardon”—The prison doors 
release a maniac—Anticipatory mourning : Hawkins’ little joke—‘'A 
fly-blow in the ocean.”’ 


Ir was about this time that I figured in another trial of a 
remarkable character. A man, whose name for the moment I 
forget, was charged at the Middlesex Sessions, before Sir 
William Bodkin, with sheep-stealing. Mr. Metcalfe prosecuted, 
and I defended. 

The evidence against the prisoner depended entirely upon 
the question of identity. Two policemen declared that one 
morning, just as daylight was breaking, they met the prisoner, 
in the neighbourhood of Hornsey, driving a flock of sheep in 
the direction of the Cattle Market. The prisoner, it was 
alleged, stopped one of the constables, and asked for a light 
for his pipe, which was given him. Both witnesses positively 
swore that the prisoner was the man. They had, in fact, 
picked him out at the station, from a number of other persons; 
and there was no shaking their evidence. 

A publican from the Meat Market was also called, and he 
swore that the prisoner was the man who drove the sheep into 
his yard to be slaughtered. The butcher who bought the 
carcases was also called, and he declared on oath that the 
prisoner was the man who sold them to him. 

The accused strongly protested his innocence. My instruc- 
tions were to call witnesses who would prove a conclusive 
alivi, ‘These witnesses were the prisoner’s father, mother, and 
sisters. He was a marricd man; but, of course, it was not 
competent for him to call his wite as a witness on his behalf. 
The law which prohibits this course of action will probably 
te be altered, and, in my humble opinion, the sooner the 

etter. 

The family all lived together in three little rooms. A plan 
of the house was produced—a rough plan, such as alone would 
be within the means of a poor man—and from this plan it 
appeared that the sisters occupied a room approached from 
the passage, and that the prisoner and his wife occupied a 
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room that had only one door, which opened into the third 
room—the one occupied by the father and mother. As I 
have said, the various members of the prisoner’s family, except 
his wife, were put into the box. They all swore that at about 
eleven o’clock p.m., the prisoner and his wife retired to bed, 
that the former got up between six and seven on the following 
morning, and that he had not stirred from his room in the 
interval Had he done so, it was pointed out, he must have 
passed through the room occupied by his father and mother, 
who would assuredly have heard him; and they both swore 
positively that they had not done so, that he had not passed 
through, and that the outer door had not been unfastened 
during the night. 

‘These good folks gave their evidence most admirably, and 
upon their being cross-examined by opposing counsel, their 
statements were not shaken in the least. They appeared to 
be honest and respectable people, and it was manifest that 
they felt acutely the miserable position in which their relative 
was placed. 

In summing up, the Assistant Judge, Sir William, pooh- 
poohed the a/itz. He observed that they must all feel sorry 
for the witnesses. They were, however, relatives of the 
prisoner, and, therefore, they had the strongest inducement to 
shield him. Tis lordship also pointed out that it had tran- 
spired that the prisoner was the breadwinner of the family, 
whose members, he added, had thus an additional motive for 
stating that which was not true. He then went on to explain 
to the jury how easy it was to establish an a/ibs. ‘“ You have 
only,” he said, “to state a certain number of facts which are 
actually true, to change the date, and there you have your 
aiiti. This is how a/ilis are fabricated.” 

The jury returned a verdict of ‘ Guilty,” and the prisoner 
Was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 

Twelve months elapsed, and again, in the same Court and 
before the same Judge, I appeared to defend a man who was 
charged with an offence of the same class. It was a wholesale 
business ; the prisoner had been at it for years. He rented a 
<Ottage, attached to which were some out-houscs, used by him 
for the slaughter of the sheep he had stolen. Some of the 
animals’ carcases were found hanging in one of these re- 
ceptacles, and close by lay a heap of the skins, with the marks 
of the owners branded upon them. Further than this, there 
was the evidence of the boots. In the mud at the place where 
t 1e sheep were stolen, footprints were found, and it was seen 
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that there had been four nails missing from one of the boots 
that had made those footprints. This was the boot of the 
right foot, and it was discovered that four nails were also 
missing from the prisoner’s right boot. 

The case was one of those in which counsel for the defence 
has little to do. He can only, as Huddleston once put it, 
jump in and splash about. I did this; but it is scarcely 
necessary to mention the result. The prisoner was found 
guilty. The Judge asked him if he had anything to say, and, 
to the astonishment of everybody, he replied: 

‘Nothing about myself, my lord, but something about 
you. <A year ago you condemned an innocent man, and he is 
at present undergoing penal servitude. Mr. Williams, my 
counsel, was counsel jor him. It was I who stole the sheep 
that were driven from Hornscy to the Meat Market. I am he 
for whom the innocent man was identified. Look at me, 
sir; lcuk at me, Mr. Williams.” 

I looked, and perceived that the prisoner was speaking the 
truth ; the men were as like as two peas. 

The Judge—for no Judge likes to think he has been wrong 
—pooh-poohed the matter; but the chairman of the Drovers’ 
Association, on reading the report of the trial in the newspapers, 
took the matter up. The Drovers’ Association, fortunately, is 
not a poor body. The case was brought before the Home 
Secretary, affidavits were made, proofs were exhibited, and, in 
the end, Her Majesty’s “‘ pardon” was yranted to the man who 
had been wrongly condemned. 

The poor fellow was liberated, in a terribly shattered state 
of heaith. What reparation could be made to him? His wife 
had died during his imprisonment, and the other members of 
the family-—he no longer being present to support them—had 
been driven into the workhouse. These facts were brought 
before Parlianvent by one of the metropolitan Members, and 
the matter was discussed, with the result that it was decided to 
give this man, as compensation for the wrongs he had sustained, 
a sum of money—I forget the exact sum, but it was not a large 
one. 
What sarcasm! The man had become hopelessly insane, 
and, if still alive, is an inmate of one of the metropolitan 
lunatic asylums, 

_ I cannot forbear from referring to an incident that occurred 
in connection with the trial of Karl Kohl, early in the year 
1865, for the cruel murder of Theodore Christian Fiihrhop. 
The prisoner was prosecuted by the Solicitor-General, Serjeant 
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Ballantine, and Mr. Hannen (now President of the Divorce 
Court), and was defended by Mr. Best and Mr. Harry Palmer. 
The case may be brought home to the recollection of some of 
my readers when I mention that it was known as the murder of 
the Plaistowe Marshes. 

Poor Best was always most unfortunate in his clients. He 
used to be the defending counsel in a great many murder 
cases of the poorer sort. By that I mean, cases in which there 
was very little money. 

Just as Best was about to rise to address the jury for the 
prisoner, a large white envelope was handed to him by the 
usher. It was sealed with black sealing-wax and bound with 
black ribbon. Upon opening it, Best discovered that the 
envelope contained a black hatband and a pair of black kid 
gloves. These had been sent to him by Hawkins, as anticipatory 
mourning for his client. 

I am here reminded of another anecdote about Best. He 
was a most extraordinary elocutionist, and was always indulging 
in sensational and high flown forms of speech. On one occasion 
he was conducting a case of debt at Westminster before a 
common jury, and, addressing them, he said: “ Gentlemen, 
your verdict is life or death to my client, the defendant. He 
Is 2 poor man, and an adverse verdict will be his ruin. Con- 
sider, gentlemen, what it would be to the plaintiff. Why, it 
would be nothing to him. He is a man of substance and of 
means, and to him an adverse verdict would be only like a fly- 
blow in the ocean.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


QUI DUO CORPORIBUS MENTIBUS UNUS ERANT. 


The Cannon Street murder—Evidence of the cook—An important letter — 
Mrs. Robbins’ testimony—State ment by George Terry—I call witnesses 
for the defence—Grert conflict of evidence: the issue hopelessly cone 
fusei—A verdict of ‘* Not Guilty ’— fhe murder icmains a mystery— 
My friend Douglas Straight- My earliest 1ccollection of him; how he 
cutfed the ears of two small boys—‘‘ The T'wins”—An amusing 
observation that we overheard. 


THE next trial of any importance in which I was concerned 
was that of William Smith for the murder of Sarah Mulson, 
housekeeper to Messrs. Bevington and Sons, of No. 2, Cannon 
Street, City, the case being popularly known as “ The Cannon 
Street Murder.” I appeared as counsel for the accused at the 
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preliminary hearing before the magistrate at the Mansion 
House, when my client was committed for trial. 

The case came on at the Central Criminal Court on the 
13th and 14th of June. It was in the mayoralty of Sir 
Benjamin Phillips, and the Judge was Mr. Baron Bramwell. 
The prosecution was conducted by Messrs. Metcalfe and 
Douglas Straight, and the defence by Serjeant Ballantine, 
myself, and Mr. Littler. ‘The case was one in which I took a 
very great deal of interest, because, as will be seen by-and-by, 
the prisoner was a native of Eton; and the a/b? that we set 
up involved a question as to whether he could have got to the 
Slough Station in a given time from the far end of Windsor. 
As the reader will remember, I had lived at Windsor and 
Eton in my early days and therefore was very familiar with the 
whole locality. 

It appeared that the deceased woman was a widow, and 
that she had been in Messrs. Bevington’s employment for some 
years. The premises were looked after by her and a man 
named Kit, part of whose duty it was to lock the doors at 
night, when all the “hands” had left. He gave the keys to 
Mrs. Milson, taking care to keep the key of the safe separate 
from the others. The only possible access to the building 
at night was from Cannon Street. 

The murder took place on the evening of Wednesday, the 
11th of April. Kit deposed that, when he had locked up on 
that day, he called Mrs. Milson through the speaking tube, 
and, upon her coming downstairs, handed her the keys. 
Afterwards, having seen that the gas was alight in the lobby, 
he left the building, Mrs. Milson showing him out. 

The next witness was the cook, who had been in the 
establishment about the same length of time as Mrs. Milson. 
On the night of the murder, she and the deceased were the 
only two persons in the building. In her evidence, she stated 
that after the place had been closed, and while Mrs. Milson 
was sitting in the dining-room, and she was in the bedroom, 
she heard a ring at the bell She was about to go down and 
answer it, when Mrs. Milson called out to her from the 
dining-room, saying : 

“ Elizabeth, the bell is for me; I will go down.” 

This was, as nearly as the witness could recollect, at about 
ten minutes past nine. She never saw Mrs. Milson alive 
again. On subsequently going down with a candle, she found 
the poor creature lying dead at the foot of the stairs. At once 
she ran to the door and, seeing a police-constable, called him 
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in. They examined the body, and found that the head of the 
deceased was partially battered in, and that there was a 
quantity of blood upon the stairs. 

This witness further deposed that on several evenings, 
prior to the date in question, a man had called to see the 
housekeeper, The witness said that she herself had never 
seen this man; but that on one occasion, just before his 
arrival, Mrs. Milson had borrowed two sovereigns from her. 
She lent the money, and it was afterwards repaid. 

The constable who had been called in was next placed 
in the box, and, having given evidence as tu the position in 
which he found the body, produced a crowbar which he had 
discovered lying close by, and which, though it had no stains 
of blood remaining upon it, was undoubtedly the instrument 
with which the murder was committed. 

In the course of the evidence, a letter was produced which 
was found in one of the boxes of the deceased. It ran as 
follows : 


“Mrs. Milson, the bearer of this, I have sent to you as my 
adviser. I have taken this course, as I have received so much 
annoyance from Mrs. Webber that 1 can put up with it no 
longer. I will propose terms to you which you may except or 
not at your pleasure. Failing to your agreeing to this proposal, 
he is instructed by me to see Mr. Bevington, and explain to 
him how the matter stands. You know yourself what reasons 
you put forth for borrowing the money—doctors’ bills and 
physicians for your husband, which you know was not so. I 
shall also have him bring your sister before Mr. Bevington, 
if necessity, Or your obstinacy, compels my adviser to go to 
the extreme. 

* (Signed) GEORGE TERRY.” 


A receipt was also produced which had been found with 
the letter. It was in the following terms: 

“ Received of Mrs. Milson, £41. W. Denton, for George 
Terry, 20, Old Change.” 

It was proved in the course of the case that the prisoner 
had at one time lived at that address. 

John Moss, a City detective, detailed the circumstances 
under which he apprehended the prisoner. He proceeded to 
Eton, it appears, with the letter and the receipt in his pocket. 
Calling at 6, Eton Square, he found the prisoner and his 
mother there. 
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He said to the former: ‘Is your name William Smith?” 
The reply was: “Yes.” He then said: ‘“ When were you 
in London last?” To this the prisoner replied: “On the 
roth of January, with my mother.” The witness deposed that 
he then showed the prisoner the document signed “W. Denton, 
for George Terry,” and asked: “Is this your handwriting?” 
The prisoner answered: ‘‘ Yes, it is. I now know what you 
mean. I wrote a note for a man.” The detective deposed 
that he then went on to say: ‘“‘Were you in London last 
week?” to which the prisoner replied: “Let my mother 
answer you.” The woman then said that she thought her son 
was not in London during the week, and upon being asked 
what time he came home on the night in question, she replied 
that she could not tell what time it was, as she was in bed 
when he arrived. She went on to say that he had been a great 
trial to her, for he never would do any work. The witness 
said that after being arrested, the prisoner was brought up to 
London, and that on the journey to town he wore a tal] hat. 
The detective stated, however, that he found a “ billycock” 
belonging to the prisoner in his mother’s house. Smith was 
told that he would be charged with wilful murder, and that it 
was most important for him to remember where he was between 
seven and ten o'clock on the 11th of April. He considered 
awhile, and then said: ‘I was with a Mr. Flarris;” then he 
added, “I first went with that letter” (alluding to the docu- 
ment signed “ W. Denton, for George Terry”). ‘The latter 
part of last year I called there at about three o'clock in the 
afternoon. She (Mrs. Milson) was washing up, I believe, at 
the time. It was either Thursday or Friday.” ‘The detective 
then said: “Did you write the receipt?” To this the 
prisoner replied: ‘It is of no use denying that it is in my 
handwriting. Jt can be proved to be.” On being pressed as 
to why he had signed “‘ W. Denton,” he said: “‘I have some- 
times called myself by that name.” The prisoner went on to 
say that he had called three times on Mrs. Milson, that she 
had paid him two sovereigns, and that he had given her a 
receipt each time. 

John Foulger, an Inspector of the City Police at Bow Lane 
Station—and I may here, in parenthesis, say, one of the ablest 
officers of that most excellent force—deposed that on the day 
after the murder, a woman named Mrs. Robbins came to him 
and said that she could give some information respecting a 
man who had left Messrs. Bevington’s premises on the previous 
evening. ‘The Inspector then went on to explain an artilice 
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that was resorted to in order to see whether Mrs, Robbins 
would be able to identify the man in custody as the man whom 
she saw leave Messrs. Bevington’s premises. ‘The prisoner, 
without being handcuffed, and accompanied by two officers in 
plain clothes, was made to walk from Bow Lane to the Mansion 
House, Cannon Street being, of course, traversed en route. 
There was nothing to indicate that the man was in custody, as 
he was permitted to walk in perfect freedom. Inspector 
Foulger had previously told Mrs. Robbins to stand at her 
door for a quarter of an hour and see whether she saw any one 
resembling the man to whom she had referred. After the 
prisoner had passed by, the Inspector went to Mrs. Robbins, 
and, in consequence of what she told him, requested her to 
come to the Mansion House. A number of persons were 
there placed with the prisoner in a room, through which 
Mrs. Robbins was made to pass and repass. As she was 
traversing the room for the second time, she exclaimed, point- 
ing to the prisoner: ‘‘ The third man is the man that I saw.” 

Inspector Foulger was subjected to a long and able cross- 
examination by the Serjeant, who endeavoured, by his questions, 
to obtain an admission to the effect that the artifice resorted 
to afforded an indirect means of fixing Mrs. Robbins’ attention 
upon the prisoner. 

A man of the name of Betterson gave evidence, and stated 
that, about four or five months ago, while in the warehouse, he 
saw the prisoner, who asked for Mrs. Milson. Another witness 
was a woman who deposed that she was on friendly terms with 
Mrs. Milson, whom she was in the habit of visiting, and that, 
on the occasion of one of her visits, she had seen the prisoner 
at the house in Cannon Street. 

Catherine Collins, who had been a servant of Mrs. Robbins 
during the two or three months previous to the murder, 
stated that she had seen the prisoner call next door on more 
than one occasion. 

Mrs. Robbins herself was the next witness, and upon her 
to a very large extent the prosecution depended. She said 
that she was a widow, and that she acted as housekeeper at 
No. 1, Cannon Street, living on the premises with her servant, 
Catherine Collins. She stated that, on the rith April, she 
went out at about ten minutes to eight, returning at about ten 
minutes to ten, She rang the bell, and, just as she was doing 
SO, was very much alarmed by the violent slamming of Messrs. 
Bevington’s door. Looking round, she saw a man leave the 
steps, and pass her on the right. I> give her a side look as 
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he passed her, with reference to which proceeding the witness 
used the following extraordinary expression: “Ifis left eye 
and my right eye met at the same moment.” The light of the 
hall-lamp was shining on the man’s face, and he walked in a 
very hurried manner, leaning forward as he went. When she 
saw him leave Messrs. Bevington’s, he was wearing dark clothes, 
and a tall hat. 

George Terry was then put into the box, and he stated that 
he was at present an inmate of St. Olave’s Workhouse. He 
had, he said, known Mrs Milson during her husband’s lifetime, 
when she lived next door to him. She was friendly with his 
wife at the time. As she was in difficulties, he got a Mrs. 
Webber to lend her some money —he believed as much as £35. 
Some time afterwards, he himself got into difficulties, and 
ultimately had to go into the workhouse. At the end of the 
previous year—1865—he was lodging in Dancer Street, near 
the Mint. He knew the prisoner then by sight, and that was 
all. They were living at the same lodging-house. He knew the 
prisoner by the name of Bill One day he said to the prisoner: 
“There is some money owing to me,” to which the prisoner 
replied: “I can get it.” They then talked the matter over, 
and the prisoner promised that he would see about it. The 
next day they went out together, and, after the witness had 
bought a piece of paper, they went to the “Globe” public 
house, where the piisoner wrote a letter. 

The witness said he did not remember what was in the 
letter, which, however, he knew was addressed to Mrs. Milson. 
They both went out together, and he pointed out to the 
pusoner the establishment of Messrs. Bevington, in Cannon 
Street. The prisoner called there, and, when he came out, said 
he had been told that he could not see Mrs. Milson then, but 
that he must return at about three o’clock. They went away, 
but returned at the specified hour, when the prisoner again 
entered the premises alone. He reappeared in about half an 
hour’s time, and said: ‘f How much do you think P’ve got?” 
The witness replied, ‘Two pounds;” but the prisoner ex- 
plained that he had only got twelve shillings. He handed 
over a portion of the money, remarking that Mrs. Milson had 
had to borrow it from the cook The witness went on to say 
that he had never sent the prisoner to the house again, and 
was not aware t'.it he had received two other sums of one 
pound each. 

Henry Giles, a boat-builder, of Brockhurst Lane, Eton, gave 
some most in:sortant evidence. He said that, on the r1th or rath 
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of April, he saw the prisoner in Bingfield’s beerhouse. Ad- 
dressing the prisoner, the witness said: “ Will you havea game 
of dominoes?” To this the reply had been, “I can’t, as I have 
forty miles to go to-night.” ‘The witness said: ‘‘ You can’t go 
forty miles to-night,” to which the prisoner replied: “ Yes, I 
can. Supposing I were to go to London and back, that would 
make it, wouldn’t it?” The witness said: “ But you are not 
going to London to-night,” to which the reply was: “Yes, I am.” 
The witness then said: “ You're a liar!” and they parted. 
This, it appeared, took place at about seven o’clock in the 
evening. Giles deposed that at that time the prisoner was 
wearing a black chimney-pot hat, a black coat, and dark 
trousers. A witness named Blackman stated that some time 
after seven o'clock, on the night in question, he saw the prisoner 
hurrying towards Slough. A guard on the Great Western 
Railway deposed that on Wednesday, the 11th of April, he 
worked the 7.43 train from Slough to Paddington. It left 
Slough, he said, at the proper time, and arrived at Paddington 
at 8.40—the exact minute it was due. It was also proved by 
the guard that on the same night a train left Paddington at 
10.45, and arrived at Windsor at 11.43. It was also given in 
evidence that anybody, under ordinary circumstances, could 
walk from Paddington Station to Bishop’s Road Station in 
three minutes, and that the Metropolitan Railway trains ran 
every five or ten minutes from Bishop’s Road to Farringdon 
Street and Moorgate Street stations, the time occupied on the 
journey being from twenty to twenty-three minutes. 

This concluded the case for the prosecution. My leader 
made his speech, and 1 proceeded to calla number of witnesses 
for the defence. 

It is clear that everything depended upon the whereabouts 
of the accused on the day of the murder; and it will have been 
seen that a great deal of evidence had been given which 
pointed, apparently conclusively, to his having been upon the 
scene of the crime. I was now able to bring forward some 
remarkable evidence, however, which had the effect of hope- 
lessly confusing the issue, for witness after witness came forward 
and testified, with much minuteness of detail, to the fact of the 
prisoner, on the night in question, having beenat Eton. These 
witnesses included a bootmaker, for whom the prisoner had 
worked on the r1th of April, and the bootmaker’s son ; a 
photographer, who swore positively that he saw the prisoner, 
between eight and half-past, in a public house at Windsor ; 
three men, who deposed to having played cards with him at 
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that public-house at the time specified ; the wife of the pro- 
prietor of the public-house, who said she had served him with 
beer as late as twenty minutes past eleven ; and his two sisters. 

At the end of the evidence, Mr. Baron Bramwell—one ot 
the brightest, soundest, and most lucid Judges that ever sat 
upon the English Bench—summed up, and the jury, after 
mature deliberation, returned a verdict of “Not Guilty,” 
whereupon the prisoner was released. 

So tar as I am aware, from that day to this, nothing more 
has been heard about the perpetrator of this clime. ‘This is, 
indeed, one of the many cases of murder in which justice 
remains unsatisfied ; and, owing to the lapse of time, there is 
every probability that no further light will ever now be thrown 
upon the mystery. 

My very dear friend, Douglas Straight, was called to the 
Bar on the 11th of November, 1865. Thus only seven months 
Jad elapsed when he figured in this important case. Fl.s 
jeader, as already stated, was Mr. Metcalfe, who, I may here 
mention, subsequently became a Q.C., and is now County 
Court Judge of Bristol. Douglas Straight and I were opposed 
to one another on this and on many subsequent occasions—a 
circumstance, however, that never for one moment affected 
the friendship existing between us. 

We were, indeed, the most intimate and the staunchest of 
friends, and so we remain to this day. Heis now Mr. Justice 
Straight, of Allahabad, capital of the North-West Provinces of 
India. In 1891, I believe, he will become entitled to his 
pension, and will return to his native land and to his legion of 
frends. Douglas Straight has been the architect of his own 
fortunes. My earliest recollection of him dates from the time 
when, on leaving Harrow, he came to london, and, with a 
view to making a Iittle money, turned his attention to 
journalism, An evening newspaper called the Glow-zurm, 
had just been started, and Douglas became one of its principal 
contributors. The precise circumstances under which I first 
encountered my future friend were somewhat peculiar, As I 
was crossing Waterloo Bridge one day, I saw a young man go 
up to two newsboys and soundly cuff their ears ; their offence 
being that they had tailed to call out the G/low-worm in 
sufficiently stentorian tones. It was Douglas Straight, 

So intimate did Douglas and I become tn after years, that 
people called us “ The Twins.” On one occasion we had been 
lizhting a case against one another before an Alderman at the 
Guildhall, and, on leaving the building, we linked our arms, 
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and proceeded together in the direction of “ The Ganick,” 
where we proposed to have lunch. I shall never forget the 
remark that fell from one of the by-standers as we passed up 
the street. ‘Lor, Bill,” we heard him say, “ ain’t we bin sold! 
Why, we thought they was quarrellin’ together inside, like cat 
and dog. It’s all a put-up job, Bill. Just look at ’em now, 
arm in arm, and roarin’ with laughter like two old pals.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


O RUS QUANDO EGO TE ASPICIAM, 


No. 8, Upper Bicok Street—A new custom of mine—Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawson's house at Twickhenham—The people who went there—Napicr 
Sturt and the diamond meichant—Sir Juhn Holker’s natural surprise— 
Attempt to burn down Zhe Duly Zielegiaph ofhces—I am sent 
*« Special” to Windsor—A case of 1obbery—My curious mceting with 
London detectives—The statement one of them made to me regaiding 
my client—I am obliged to leave before the verdict is returned—Tuise 
prisonei’s consequent indignation—A verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty ”—How 
the released man treated the police to a champagne supper. 


I aD migrated from Brompton, had lived two years in Gordon 
Street, Gordon Square, and, at the period of which I am now 
speaking, was located at No. 8, Upper Brook Street. With 
the exception of one week spent on the Lake of Geneva, with 
Douglas Straight and other friends, I had taken no holiday 
during the whole of my professional career. At length, how- 
ever, the strain began to tell upon me, and, in order to obtain 
a change of air and scenery, without interfering with my work, 
it now became my practice, every summer, to take a house up 
the river, either at Twickenham or Teddington. In those 
diys Edward Lawson and his wife had a charming place at 
Twickenham, called “ The Grange.” It had some historical 
associations, having been the orangery of the celebrated Mrs. 
Jordan. Mr. and Mrs. Lawson were famous for the Sunday 
parties they gave there. Lady Waldegrave, afterwards I.ady 
Carlingford, had large gatherings of friends at Strawberry Hill, 
and every Sunday a detachment of them would come over to 
“The Grange.” Among the number were usually Bernal 
Osborne, Henry James, Calcraft, and Hayward. The con- 
tingent of visitors from town as a rule included De Worms, 
Sir Henry Hoare, Serjeant Ballantine, Douglas Straight, Mr. 
and Mrs. Knox, John Clayton, dear old Sir Thomas Henry 
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(the Chief Magistrate), Marcus Stone, Tom Robertson, Madge 
Robertson (now Mrs. Kendal), Mrs. Keeley, Patti, the Marquise 
de Caux, General Du Plat, Monty Corry, and Napier Sturt. 
Poor Napier! a better friend man never had. He was always 
bemoaning his fate as a younger son, and it was a frequent 
practice of his to pull out a small silver watch, attached to 
which by way of chain was a common piece of string, and to 
declare that they were his only worldly possessions. I cannot 
refrain at this point from telling an anecdote of Napier, the 
circumstances of which, whenever they recur to my mind, cause 
me to smile. In Portland Place there lived a very opulent 
diamond merchant, who was a great entertainer, and very fond 
of gathering around his table those who, in the vocabulary 
of ccrtain persons, are termed “swells.” His acquaintance 
with this envied class was limited, and thus it came about that 
the services of Napier, who knew everybody and went every- 
where, became invaluable. Napier it was who sent out the 
Invitations, and ordered the dinner, the proprietor of the 
establishment having nothing more to do than to pay the 
piper, and receive the guests. JI attended one of these dinner 
parties, and sat next to Sir John Holker, then Attorney-General, 
who was present for the first time. Napier—who had come 
late, and, in consequence, had not been able to pay his 
customary visit to the cellar with the butler to arranee what 
wines were to be drunk—on tasting his claret, and not finding 
It to his hking, turned round to his host and said : 

“ My dear , how do you suppose I am going to ask 
gentlemen to your table if you give them stuff like this to 
drink? For God’s sake, let your butler hand me the keys of 
the cellar, and come down with me, so that I may find some- 
thing fit to drink ;” and without another word, he received the 
keys and left the room, presently to return. triumphantly with 
several bottles of old Lafitte. I shall ncver forget the ex- 
pression on my neighbour's face as he turned to me, and said: 
“ Does he often do this?” Ireplied: “ Always.” 

It was in 1866, that I held my first brief for the proprietors 
of Zhe Daily Telegraph. I need hardly say that in those days 
the D. Z. was thoroughly Gladstonian. In point of fact, it 
was Mr. Gladstone’s organ; but ¢empora mutantur nos et 
mutamur in ttlts. 

A man named Poole was charged with setting fire to the 
Offices of the newspaper, which were in Peterborough Court. 
At that time, Fred Whitehurst (brother of Felix, the clever 
Paris correspondent) was the manager, Mr. Joseph Ellis was 
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the registered proprietor, Mr. Lionel Lawson and Mr. J. M. 
Levy were the principal proprietors, and a small share in the 
enterprise was held by Mr. Edward Lawson, and a gentleman 
named George Moss. 

Mr. Whitehurst was one of the principal witnesses in the 
case. It appeared that on Sunday the 24th of March, he was 
wending his way home from the office when he received the 
startling information that it was on fire. He at once returned, 
and was not a little relieved to find that the flames had already 
been practically extinguished. However, if the building had 
happily been saved from destruction, the situation was still a 
serious one. ‘The fire had broken out in three distinct places, 
and was therefore clearly the work of an incendiary. Mr. 
Whitehurst was able to place other significant facts before the 
jury. On the roth inst. another fire had occurred at the office 
of Zhe Daily Tehgraph, and on that occasion the accused, 
who acted as time-keeper, had made the following report of 
the outbreak : 

‘A fire having occurred this, Saturday, afternoon in the 
ald buildings, No. 4, Peterborough Court, and I having dis- 
covered and extinguished the same, I beg to report it. It 
broke out, about four o'clock, in the basement of the building, 
and I wish to recommend to your notice a man who assisted 
me to extinguish the flames.” 

It appeared that this fire had broken out in the cellar, of 
which the only key was possessed by the accused. 

As the case proceeded, it was proved, with reference to the 
fire of the 24th March, that on that day Poole entered the 
paper-room, and said to one of the men: “ Are all the others 
gone yet?” The man was, as a matter of fact, the last one of 
the “hands” left on the premises, and he said so. Another 
witness deposed that just before the fire broke out he was 
standing in the yard, and that the prisoner rushed out of the 
building in an excited condition, and exclaimed: ‘ What 
business have you here?” Further evidence was adduced 
that went to show that Poole was the only man on the premises 
when the outbreak occurred; and in the end he was found 
guilty and sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 

It was about this time that, as one afternoon I was sitting 
in my chambers, my clerk came to me and said that a leading 
firm of solicitors were very anxious to know if, on the follow- 
ing Wednesday, 1 could go “special” to Windsor. I can 
scarcely say “spe-ial,” however, for just before this my father 
had died, and I had followed the example of Sir Henry James, 
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and changed from the Home to the Oxford Circuit, joining 
the Berkshire Sessions. The fee offered, however, was so 
large that I looked upon it as a “special” case. It so 
happened that the Sessions of the Central Criminal Court were 
held in this particular week, and I had made it an invariable 
rule, since the time that I got into considcrable practice at the 
Old Bailey, not to leave it while the Sessions were on. My 
reply, therefore, was that I did not particularly care about the 
case, and that, if I accepted it, I should very likely have to 
neglect it at the last moment. In about an hour's time the 
attorney himself called at my chambers, and, on seeing me, 
said : 
You really must go to Windsor on Wednesday. My 
client is most anxious to have your services. It is not a 
question of money at all, Name your own fee—I mean any- 
thing in reason—-and I shall be delighted to deliver the brief 
and hand your clerk the cheque.” 

I refused to suggest a sum, but he named so tempting a 
one that I was unable any longer to resist. 

On subsequently looking the brief over, judge of my sur- 
prise to find that the case was only a very ordinary one. Two 
men—one of whom only had been arrested—were charged 
with stealing a cash-box in a public-house in Peascod Street, 
Windsor, on the Cup day of Ascot Races. I read my papers. 
and the case appeared to be as conclusive as it could be. The 
two men had gone down from Paddington to Windsor, where 
they had arrived at about eleven o’clock in the morning, and 
they had proceeded together to the public-house, which was of 
a sporting character. Two or threc barmaids were serving the 
customers at the time, and, while the men were having some 
refreshment, it became necessary for one of the girls to go to 
the cash-box and get change for half-a-sovereign. She threw 
the lid of the box right open, thereby disclosing to view a 
number of notes and a quantity of gold. When the races were 
over the men returned to the public-house, and the one in 
custody made some excuse to go to the back of the bar. In 
doing so he distracted the attention of the woman in charge 
of the cash-box, whereupon the other man snatched it up, and 
the two hastily decamped. They were followed, and their 
pursueis, after going a little way. saw them in the distance 
dividing their spoil. They took to their heels, and the more 
nimble of the two made good his escape, the other one being 
caught. 

The Recorder of Windsor at that time was Mr. Skinnet, 
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Q.C. He was, I believe, rather a convicting Judge, and 
pethaps it was necessary that he should be, for, as I afterwards 
learnt (having to go to Windsor on several occasions), the 
juries there were peculiar ones, not unfrequently including 
among their number one or two receivers of stolen goods. 

On the day of the trial I arrived at Windsor at about ten 
o’clock. As I was not likely to be wanted much before noon, 
and as I was desirous of visiting anew the haunts of my youth, 
I set out in the direction of the ** White Hart,” where I 
resolved to order some breakfast. I had not proceeded many 
yards down the High Street, however, when I met any number 
of London detectives, among them being Sergeants Cole and 
Chamberlaine, and two or three inspectors of the Metropolitan 
and City police. I thought their presence at Windsor rather 
odd ; but I went in to breakfast without troubling my head 
about the matter. On subsequently leaving the “ White Hart,” 
and proceeding in the direction of the Town Hall, I met some 
more of these servants of the law, and, going up to one of the 
chief of them, said : 

‘* What are all you men doing down here ?” 

The officer, with a laugh, replied : 

“You're the cause, sir; we’ve come about that man you 
are going to defend for stealing the cash-box. We've got him 
this time, and don’t mean to let him go. We can’t imagine 
how he came to do this. It isn’t his line at all. We've 
been trying to catch him for years, but never could manage 
it.” 

I became somewhat interested, and was anxious for fuither 
particulars 

“Who .s he?” I asked ; and the officer replied: 

‘“‘ He’s the one that finds the brains, and seldom runs the 
risk. He 1s the architect of all the big burglaries and portico 
robberies that take place in the metropolis and provinces, 
He’s a wonderful man, and when a place in the country has 
been spotted, he goes down and carefully arranges all the 
plans for bringing off the job. In fact, his is the head that 
directs. His inferiors, who crack the crib, or mount the 
portico, simply and solely carry out his instructions, He has 
regular depdts for the disposal of the gold, jewellery, plate, 
etc., not only in this country, but also in different parts of 
Holland. We know all these facts, and others besides. It 
was he who planned Lady Margaret ——’s robbery; you must 
remember it, sir, it’s not so very long ago—when thousands 
upon thousands of pounds worth of jewellery were stolen. 
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What beats us, you know, is that he should have had anything to 
do with a paltry thing like this—a matter of only two or three 
hundred pounds; but we’ve come to the conclusion that he 
saw the cash-box in the morning, and that the sight was too 
much for him. He was out for a spree at the races, and I 
suppose he thought he’d like to pay his exes.” 

I was very much interested and amused at what the officer 
told me; but, at this point, I had to leave him, and proceed 
into Court. As the prisoner, who, by-the-bye, was prosecuted 
by Mr. J. O. Griffits, entered the Court to take his place in 
the dock, I saw a pleased expression pass over his face, as he 
assured himself of the arrival of the counsel he had chosen. 
The prisoner was a quiet, fairly well-dressed man, not unlike 
the sporting publican himself. 

The case began at twelve o’clock, and occupied the whole 
of the day. Now, I had made an appointment for ten o’clock 
that night, in London, and though it was not on business, it 
was one that I did not care to break. It was soon apparent, 
however, that the case was going to extend itself far into the 
evening. After the speeches had been delivered on both sides, 
Skinner summed up, and a more sweeping charge, I think, I 
never heard. Nevertheless, it did not appear to have much 
effect upon the jury. 

An advocate who has had large experience (especially if 
that experience has been in criminal cases), can pretty well, 
when he has finished speaking, tell which way most of the jury 
incline. It was a custom of mine to try and make sure of two 
or three of the most likely men first, and then to devote my 
attention to the others. Sometimes one man in particular 
would present special difficulties. It would be easy to see that 
he had formed an opinion adverse to my client, and was sitting 
there, resolved not to be influenced by what I was saying. 
There was nothing for it but to patiently hammer away. I 
found it was half the battle to rouse him from his indifference, 
and to thoroughly arrest his attention; while, of course, if he 
once opened his mouth to make an inquiry, and thus gave me 
an opportunity of addressing myself directly to him, I could 
usually count upon his allegiance. It was sometimes my expe- 
rience, too, that, when it came to considering the verdict, one 
or two strong men would easily carry their fellow-jurors along 
with them. 

But all this is by the way. Skinner’s summing-up concluded 
shortly after six o’clo-k, and the foreman asked permission for 
the jury to retire, The excitement of the prisoner during the 
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latter part of the case had been intense. His mouth twitched 
nervously, and he kept fidgeting with his hands; and I felt it 
was pretty certain that, if he got out of his present scrape, he 
would be slow to risk being a second time arrested, 

The last train I could catch in order to reach London by 
ten o’clock was one leaving Windsor at about half-past eight. 
I told the solicitor who had instructed me that, as it would be 
useless for me to wait any longer, and as nothing remained for 
us to do but to receive the verdict, I proposed to take my de- 
paiture and catch the train. He replied: * Well, the prisoner 
will make a great fuss 1f you do. I know he’s set his mind 
entirely on yuu, and if you go, I won’t answer for what he'll do 
or say.” 

I replica : 

“T really don’t mind. I have performed my part of the 
contract, and I’m going.” 

I was seated just underneath the jury-box (this being my 
favourite place in all courts of justice), and it so happencd that 
I could not leave the building without passing the dock. As I 
did so, the prisoner caught me by the gown, and said, with 
evident anxiety : 

“You are not going, sir!” Well, it is not customary for 
counsel to speak to prisoners ; but there I was—I had to say 
something. 

“] am going,” I replied ; ‘ I’ve done all I can for you, and 
I must be in town by ten o'clock.” 

“Good God, sir,” said he, ‘‘ don’t desert me; if you stay I 
know I shall win. I know what Mr. has marked upon 
your bricf—double the sum !—treble ! 1f you'll only stay.” 

I need hardly say that I proved inflexible. Hurrying from 
the Court, I unrobed, handed my bag to my clerk, and just 
managed to catch the train as it was moving out of the station. 

The next morning I went as usual to the Central Criminal 
Court. On entering the Luilding, whom should I encounter 
but two or three of the detectives I had scen on the previous 
day at Windsor. ‘They smiled when they saw me, and one of 
them shook his head. I called him over, and said: ‘ Well, 
and what became of that fellow I defended at Windsor yes- 
terdiy ?” 

“On,” he replied, ‘‘ you’ve done us, sir. The jury didn’t 
come back till eleven o’clock, and then they brought it in 
‘Not Guilty? We had to sleep at Windsor all night, and 
we’ve only just come up. Lor bless you, you should have seen 
that chap when the verdict was given! Ile was out of the dock 
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and in the streets in a twinkling. When we got out, what did 
he do but turn to us, and say: ‘Come along. I know what 
you were all here for; but I don’t bear no malice. It’s all 
right now, so let’s go and have a bottle or two of champagne.’ 
Well, you know, sir,” added the officer, with a grin, “it was no 
vse then. The man was free, and, as we had to wait all night 
in Berkshire, we accepted his offer, and he stood champagne 
all round like a nobleman.” 

To this day, I don’t think thit min has ever been charged 
aocain; in fact, I am sure he had nut been up to two years 
aco, when I ceased to practise; for had he once more fal! n 
into the hands of the police, 1 am sure that I should have 
been tae first to hear of it 
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I HAD not been many years at the Bar before I did more 
business than anybody else in defending prisoners at the 
Middlesex Sessions. The Middlesex Sessions were held at 
the Clerkenwell Session House, on Clerkenwell Green, and 
they were mainly for the trial of quarter-session cases of the 
ordinary description, and of appeals from the decisions of 
the metropolitan magistrates. There were two sets of Sessions 
in London—the Middlesex and the Surrey. The latter were 
presided over by Mr. Hardman, the editor of Zhe AfLcrning 
fost, and a bench of unpaid magistrates; the former by 
Sir Wilham Bodkin, who received a salary of £1,500, and by 
a Deputy-Assistant Judge, who sat in the Second Court, and 
who was paid, as a sort of jowneyman, five guineas a day. 
The calendars at Middlesex were very heavy, and the Sessions 
were held once a fortnight. The list neatly always contained 
the names of over a hundred prisoners; thus, more than two 
hundred were tried every month, 
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The position of Assistant Judge is an important one, and, 
as I have always held, is exceedingly badly paid. Sir Peter 
Edlin is the present Assistant Judge; and I observe from 
a report in the newspapers, that the London County Council, 
under whom the Surrey Sessions are now practically abolished, 
and Middlesex and Surrey grouped together under the name 
of the London County Sessions —have positively refused, 
though the work has been almost doubled, to sanction any 
increase of the salary. I am of opinion that it is quite 
impossible to get a really good and strong man to discharge 
the very onerous duties of the office at the small stipend now 
attached to it. 

The Clerkenwell Bar has turned out some very good men, 
notably Serjeants Ballantine and Parry, the present Lord 
Chancellor, and Mr. Poland, Q.C.; Surrey can boast of 
Mr. Douglas Straight and Sir Edward Clarke, who won his 
spurs as a leading advocate in the Staunton case. A great 
many of the prisoners at the London Sessions are not defended 
through the intervention of a solicitor. Their friends—who 
of course are usually very poor—instruct counsel by either 
sending them, or handing them in Court, a copy of the 
depositions—that is, the evidence that has been already taken 
before the magistrate. This is called being instructed in 
person, and the depositions are usually called “‘i.p.’s.” I am 
afraid it would never do to inquire too curiously as to where, 
in these cases, the money comes from to instruct counsel. 
Very often, in cases of pocket-picking, watch robberies, 
assaults on the police, etc., the money represents the proceeds 
of what are termed friendly “leads,” or meetings. The 
prisoner’s friends hold an harmonic meeting at some public- 
house, where a smaall subscription is raised on his behalf. 
The printed invitations to this meeting that are distributed 
in the neighbourhood where the prisoner lives, are not drawn 
up in terms of absolute frankness. It is not bluntly stated 
that So-and-So is in prison, and in need of funds for his 
defence ; reference is, instead, made to the unfortunate fact 
that, having been incapacitated for work by breaking his leg, or 
some accident of that description, he is 1n financial difficulties, 

In the early days of my career as an advocate, a great 
many of the criminal classes were located in the neighbour- 
hood of Tothill Fields. Petty thieves, and receivers of stolen 
property, mostly congregated in Seven Dials. Those places 
have now been morally disinfected; the improvements there 
having swept away nearly all the small lodying-houses. Of 
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course, a large proportion of the criminal classes always lived 
in Whitechapel, Shoreditch, and the neighbouring districts; 
but, since the demolitions in the places to which I have just 
alluded, our whole criminal population seems to have con- 
centrated itself in the East End. 

There is a peculiar look about the London pickpocket, 
whose portrait, by the way, Dickens drew very accurately in 
describing Fagin’s lads. He is small in stature—his growth 
being stunted by drink, and other causes—his hair is closely 
cropped (that being a matter of necessity), and there is a sharp, 
terrier-like look about his face. Such persons know no differ- 
ence between right and wrong ; at least, a great many of them 
do not. They have, for the most part, been brought up to 
thieving from their earliest childhood, and, from the time they 
were twelve or thirteen years of age, when they had, probably, 
already undergone two or three short terms of impzisonment, 
they have been at war with society. 

I shall never forget my experiences in defending one of 
these gentry in the Second Court at Clerkenwell. On looking at 
the depositions handed to me, I believe by one of his friends, 
I saw that the case was a completely hopeless one. The 
prisoner was charged with stealing a watch in the neighbour- 
hood of Finsbury Square. A man was standing there, his 
attention engaged on something that was going on in the 
roadway, when he felt a tug at his waistcoat, and, on looking 
round, found that his watch was gone, and that the broken end 
of his chain was hanging loosely from his button-hole. Beside 
him stood the prisoner, whom he at once seized; then, on 
looking down, he saw his watch lying on the pavement. There 
were several previous convictions against the accused, and, if the 
“esult of the trial were antagonistic, it was likely that the Judge 
would pass upon him a sentence of five or seven years’ penal 
servitude. After the jury had been sworn, and the prisoner 
had pleaded, I crossed over to the dock and strongly recom- 
mended him to withdraw the plea he had just made, and 
substitute one of “ Guilty,” promising to say what I thought 
best for the purpose of mitigating his punishment. 

The little rascal was most indignant, and, turning to me, 
said: “Go on, go on; I want you to do my case, and I beg 
you to do it, sir. I shall get out of it. You'll win, I know you 
will, You’ve done so twice before for me.” 

I was somewhat amused at the impudence of my client, 
and returned to my seat, whereupon the trial proceeded. In 
the end, the prisoner’s anticipation was realised, and he was 
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acquitted. On hearing the verdict he began to literally dance 
in the dock, and, looking over to me, shouted out: “I told 
you so—I told you so! You never know what you can do till 
you try;” then, with a bow to the Judge, he skipped down 
from his position and emerged into liberty. 

I have always been of opinion that a great deal of the crime 
of the metropolis—I mean crime of this description—is due, 
In a great measure, to the want of care that is taken of the 
poorer classes. What is everybody’s business seems to be no- 
body’s business ; and the lodging-houses, or what are termed 
‘‘doss ” houses, in the East End, are a disgrace to civilisation. 
These places—which are most numerous in Shoreditch, White- 
chapel, and Commercial Road districts—are simply and solely 
the hot-beds of crime. ‘They are pernicious in every respect. 
In the first place, they are the home of the pickpocket and the 
ordinary street thief, as distinguished from the burglar. The 
last-named seldom resorts to them. To have anything like a 
fixed place of abode, where his goings and comings would be 
scrutinised, would indeed be fatal to his enterprise, for he 
cariies about with him in his tools conclusive evidence of 
guilt. The.ordinary thieves, however, crowd these establish- 
inents, where every little gossoon of fourteen or fifteen has his 
young woman. In point of fact, these houses are nothing more 
nor less than brothels. Those in the neighbourhood of Flower 
and Dean Street, Weymouth Street, and the other alleys and 
byeways of Spitalfields, often contain as many as one hundred 
and fitty beds, half of them being what are termed “ singles,” 
and half of them “‘doubles.” The “singles,” that is, beds for 
single men, are let at fourpence a night; the “doubles,” for 
inale and female, at eightpence. 

The rents paid for the buildings themselves by these who 
farm them-—-some of whom are very well-to-do persons, living 
at the West End, and utterly reyardless how their income is 
derived—are mostly very small; thus, crowded as these houses 
are every night of the year, they represent a very remunerative 
investment. ‘They are pernicious in other respects, besides 
harbouring thieves and prostitutes. Many a man sinks to the 
lowest depths of poverty through no fault of his own. Hard 
times come upon him, and one by one his little possessions 
find their way to the pawn-shop. The poor fellow clings 
desperately to his home; but that, too, he loses at last. ‘The 
rent is not forthcoming, and so he and his family are turned 
into the streets. Where can they go? Of course there is the 
workhouse ; but so long as, by hook or by crook, the man can 
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find the means to pay for board and lodging, to the workhouse 
he will not go. It is very natural. Poor persons have feelings 
like their more fortunate brethren, and the man knows that the 
moment he throws himself upon the parish he will be separated 
from his wife and children, There is absolutely no alternative 
but the common lodging-house, and the few coppers necessary 
to obtain a bed there are usually to be obtained. Once under 
the roof, the man is, to all intents and purposes, caught in the 
vortex of crime. New to his surroundings, and desperately 
eager to obtain food for his family, he may glide at once, and 
almost imperceptibly, into the dishonest practices of those 
about him ; or—and this is perhaps more frequently the case 
—he will resist the temptation for a while, but, at last, in face 
of the sneers and jeers of his disreputable companions, his 
moral courage will desert him. On entering the common 
lodging-house, his children, whose minds have perhaps pre- 
viously been pure and untainted, will be compelled to listen to 
oaths, blasphemy, and all manner of filthy conversation. Nor 
does the hardship stop here. 

Parents are not permitted to allow their children to live 
where bad characters assemble, and the rescue officer from the 
Reformatory and Refuge Union is empowered to go into 
places of this description, bring the children away from their 
parents, and take them before a magistrate, who, in nine cases 
out of ten, has no alternative but to send them to some 
industrial or reformatory school. 

I have often discussed the question of these lodging-houses 
with one who, by his position, is, perhaps, better qualitied than 
anybody else to understand their true character. I will repeat 
the gist of his statements, He said: ‘* Mr. , whose ex- 
perience has been very large, thinks that the plan of a complete 
separation of the seacs would be impracticable, or, if practicable, 
would give rise to worse evils. Ie thinks that, if enforced, it 
would Jead to an extension of the furnished-room system, 
which occasions more shameful immorality than is possible 
even in the common lodging-houses. When a search was 
recently being made through Whitechapel and Spitalfields, in 
connection with the and murders, 2 constable told 
me that he said to a man named (a registered lodging- 
house keeper, and owner, or leaseholder, of furnished rooms 
in Great Pearle Street): ‘Do you know that all the women 
in your furnished rooms are street-walkers ?’ whercupon the 
answer was: ‘I don’t care what they are so long as they bring 
me in my money.’ 
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“The rooms are said to be let and sub-let, and women lead 
immoral lives there often in the presence of children. The 
rooms are Jet to any who want them—sometimes to boys and 
girls of sixteen and seventeen years of age, and under. The 
furnished rooms are under no supervision, and they are virtually 
places of ill-fame. They are to be found in Flower and Dean 
Street, Thrawl Street, and Great Pearle Street, at the East 
End ; in St. Clement’s Road, Bangor Street, and St. Catherine’s 
Road, at Notting Hill; and in Macklin Street, Shelton Street, 
and Parker Street, at Drury Lane. The three thoroughfares 
last named, however, I should state, will shortly be de- 
molished.” 

I replied : 

‘You tell me of a disease, or an aggravation of a disease, 
of the existence of which I was already well aware. You have 
had the greatest experience of anybody in the metropolis in 
these matters, and I should therefore like you to tell me what 
remedy you would propose to adopt.” 

The answer was: “What seems to be necessary is a 
separation of the houses into classes. There should first be 
houses for single men, of which class the Victoria Home, in 
Commercial Street, from which known bad characters are ex- 
cluded, 1s a good example. ‘There are a very large number of 
dock labourers, and others, plunged into the depths of poverty, 
who would find these houses a suitable asylum. I am bound 
to say that some occupiers of houses try to keep order; but 
the proprietors, many of whom are Jews, insist upon the beds 
being let. Their reply to every remonstrance, is: ‘ Have 
respectable people if you can; but let the beds.’ ” 

My informant expressed the opinion that, in Spitalfields, 
there was room for a couple more houses Jike the Victoria 
.Home, each accommodating two hundred men. He suggested 
that a pensioned policeman, from the H Division by preference, 
should be appointed as “ deputy ” or manager. 

“ As you are aware, sir,” he continued, “the registered 
lodging-houses at present in existence, are under the super- 
vision of a’‘man and his wife, or of a woman only, such persons 
heing, in many instances, convicted thieves. It is not the 
business of the ordinary policeman to visit these houses, save 
and except when he is in pursuit of a criminal. In the whole 
Whitechapel district there are but one or two ‘lodging-house 
sergeants,’ that is, officers who have the sole right of visiting 
these places, each of which, therefore, is inspected only about 
once a week, In my plan, gross behaviour on the part of any 
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lodger would ensure his prompt ejection. Life would thus be 
tolerable to those who are merely the victims of misfortune. 
The second class of houses that I would establish would be 
for single women. Two houses, each with one hundred beds, 
would, I think, suffice for the Whitechapel district. They 
would shelter charwomen, factory women, laundresses, flower- 
girls, etc.; known prostitutes and thieves being ngidly ex- 
cluded. Such houses should close not later than twelve 
o’clock ; the places at present in existence being open practi- 
cally all night. The third class of houses would be for married 
couples. The existing houses for the accommodation of man 
and wife are of the vilest possible description, bloodshed being 
of constant occurrence there. 

“A house at the corner of George Street and Thrawl Street 
is a horrible den. Every policeman knows it, but never 
ventures to enter it, and, under the present system, he would 
in all probability be reprimanded if he attempted to report it. 
Besides, constables, after a long day’s work, do not like report- 
ing. ‘There is no doubt that the present mixture of single men 
and single women with married couples is an incitement to 
vice. A single woman plies her trade, selling matches, flowers, 
fruit, ctc.; her earnings get her bread, perhaps, or beer, but 
frequently she has no lodging-money. What follows under the 
present system is obvious. The proprietors of the houses 
should, in my opinion, be licensed, and their license withdrawn 
upon any act of flagrant impropriety being proved against them. 
I do not say that this idea of mine would in any way diminish 
the number of the criminal classes. They would remain. The 
filthy would be filthy still; the thieves would still be thieves. 
But here is where the advantage would come in—they would 
no longer have the power to corrupt others. Flower and Dean 
Street, Thrawl Street, Fashion Street, and Wentworth Street 
all want widening. They need to be intersected by an 1n- 
proved George Street, and it is greatly to be desired that they 
should all be well lhghted and well patrolkd. This would 
diminish crime. Every lodging-house keeper should be quite 
free from the suspicion of being a receiver of stolen propcity 
At present any one who conforms to sanitary regu.ations— 
clean beds, walls, floors, etc.—can get and keep a license. ’ 

Of course my informant’s experience has been far greatut 
than mine, but I entirely agfee with everything he says. For 
years, when at the Bar, it was my custom, every now and then, 
to pay a nocturnal visit to the haunts of the criminal classes in 
the East End. I was never interfered with. Sometimes, by 
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permission, I was accompanied by a member of the police 
force in plain clothes, but frequently I went alone. 

One day I and a friend, attended by a constable, embarked 
on an expedition of this kind, during which we were the means, 
I think, of saving a human life. We visited, some time before 
twelve o’clock, the different dancing-houses and gin-palaces in 
Blue Gate Fields and its neighbomhood ; thence we went to 
the small lane in which the Chinese opium-smokers mostly 
congregate. Here we tried the effect of the strange drug, 
though, as I need hardly say, only to a small extent. Wethen 
proceeded to the refuges of the district ; places where, up to, 
I think, one o’clock in the morning, the casual can, under 
certain circumstances, obtain admission. He gets his bed— 
such as it is—and his breakfast—some bread and water, I 
think—for which, before he leaves in the morning, he has to 
do a certain amount of work, such as stone-breaking or wood- 
chopping. 

It was a bitterly cold night, and shortly after two it came 
on to snow violently. We were about to visit the last of the 
refuges, and our way took us to a bridge going over part uf the 
docks, where, as I afterwards learnt, the water was some forty 
or fifty feet deep. ‘The bridge itself is known by the suggestive 
name cf the “ Bridge of Sighs,” on account of the number of 
suicides that take place there It is now, I believe, always 
guarded by a policeman on what is termed “ fixed point” 
duty. 

When we were some little way from the bridge, the officer 
accompanying us noticed something that had escaped our 
attention. It was a dark bundle lying in the snow. He drew 
forth his lantern, or struck a light—I forget which—and we 
then discovered that the bundle consisted of two human 
beings, a woman and a child. The mother had done all she 
could to keep the bitter, numbing cold from her infant. She 
had divested herself of her shawl, which must have served the 
double purpose of bonnet and wrap, and had folded it around 
the child. ‘The woman was very poorly clad, but apparently 
respectable, and the child was scrupulously clean and neatly 
dressed. The woman told us that she had been turned out of 
her home; that she had nowhere to go to, and no one to help 
her; and that she had determined to go the road so many had 
traversed before her, and, with one final plunge, end her own 
and her child’s nusery. She had, however, sunk down just 
before she reached the Bridge of Sighs, the suow had come on, 
and her child had fallen asleep. 
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At this hour in the morning, what on earth was to be done? 
There seemed no chance of finding shelter for the poor crea- 
tures. We three, though well wrapped up, were half frozen 
with the cold ; what, then, must the poar woman and her child 
be suffering ! 

I suggested to the officer that we should take the woman to 
the refuge ; but his answer was: “I wouldn’t do that, sir, if I 
were you. ‘The master of the refuge is a rather peculiar man. 
It is now over an hour past the receiving time, and if you in- 
sisted upon his taking the woman ” (and here the officer spoke 
with a touch of genuine feeling), ‘I think it would be the 
worst for her, poor thing !” 

We were not to be alarmed by this, and we managed to 
assist the poor woman and her child to the refuge. Though I 
tcld the man in authority who I was, he positively refused to 
take the poor creatures in. It was against orders, he explained. 
I told him that I would be responsible for the consequences, 
and made an entry to that effect in his book. At this he 
showed some signs of compliance ; but what turned the scale 
was my announcement that my companion was an earl, and 
intimately connected with the Local Government Board. 

The woman and child were admitted; and early next 
morning, before I proceeded to my legal duties, my friend and 
I again visited the refuge, and made inquiries into the case 
that we had assisted. We found that the woman had done all 
she could to keep herself respectable, and that the story she 
had told us on the previous night was, in the main, perfectly 
true. In the end, I believe, we succeeded in being of some 
permanent benefit to her. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


INGRATO HOMINE TERRA PEJUS NII. CREAT. 


An amusing case at Bristol—Strange threat of a butcher—Ballantine 
makes a mistake—The long rei:irement of the jury—The butcher 
found to be tattered and bleeding—A cruel murder—The ragged 
wayfarer and the kind-hearted widow—She accedes to his prayer for 
a night’s lodging—Ile becomes her manage: and collec's her rents— 
A description of the crime—The man 1s acquitted—Ile afterwards 
boasts of his guilt. 


In 1867, I was engaged in a case out of which some amusing 

incidents arose. A number of persons were committed for 

trial, by the Bristol Bench, for having taken part in riots 
H 
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during the recent Parliamentary election in the borough. 
Several London counsel were engaged, both on the Con- 
setvative and the Liberal side, among the number being 
Serjeant Ballantine, Arthur Collins, Mr. Ribton, and myself. 
The principal defendant was a solicitor named Watkins, who 
was charged with being the ringleader of a portion of the 
insurgents. 

Ballantine and myself were engaged upon the Conservative 
side; a circumstance showing how little politics had to do 
with the choice of counsel, Ballantine being, at that time, an 
advanced Liberal. 

Serjeant Kinglake, the Recorder of the borough, tried the 
case, and the Court was densely crowded, the number of 
ladies preponderating. 

In consultation, the Conservative agent, who instructed us 
for the defence, stated that there lived in the district a certain 
butcher of strong Liberal sympathies, who had been heard 
to declare that, somehow or another, he would get sworn upon 
the jury and then have a leg cut off rather than acquit 
Watkins. The Conservative agent duly informed us of this 
person’s name. 

The hour for the trial to commence arrived, and the clerk 
proceeded to read over the jury list. To our disgust, one of 
the names he called out was that of the butcher. 

Ballantine was for once caught napping. Starting to his 
feet he cried, ‘‘ Challenge !” 

Of course, in a case of felony, counsel may object to a 
juryman, but this cannot be done in a case of misdemeanour. 

The Recorder pointed out the slip that Ballantine had 
made, and my leader was somewhat disconcerted, for he 
realised that, in challenging the butcher, he had probably 
only intensified that worthy’s hostility. However, the Ser- 
jeant quickly recovered his equanimity, and with a smile on 
his face, said: 

“T really quite forgot; but no matter. I am sure that 
when I make the statement I am about to make, the gentle- 
man to whom I was about to object will have too much good 
feeling to remain and act as one of the judges of the case, but 
will at once retire from the box.” Ballantine then stated to 
the Court the facts that had been made known to us. 
Instead, however, of the butcher assuming the lamb-like 
demeanour that my learned friend had apparently anticipated, 
he sat very tightly in the box, and said: 

“I shan’t budge an iuch. I never said what has been 
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attributed to me ; and if I had said it, I stand upon my rights 
as an Englishman. I’ve a right to serve on the jury, and on 
the jury I'll serve.” 

I believe the Judge had no power to interfere; at least, if 
he had, he did not exercise it. He simply said: 

**-You hear, brother. I must rely, and so must you, upon 
this gentleman’s good sense, and the obligation that he 
attaches to an oath.” 

The jurymen were then duly sworn, and the case pro- 
ceeded. It lasted for two days. The evidence, as usual in 
such cases, was very conflicting. A number of the witnesses 
for the prosecution identified our client as “the man on the 
white horse,” who had led on the rioters and incited them to 
demolish a number of buildings in the town, with cries of 
‘Give them Bristol Bridge ”—the phrase having reference to 
certain political riots that had taken place in Bristol many 
years before, when a bridge was destroyed, and its bricks used 
as missiles. We called a number of witnesses who swore that 
Watkins was not the man who led the rioters, some of them 
indeed deposing that he was in a totally different part of the 
borough at the time the disturbance took place. 

At about six o’clock on the second day, the jury retired to 
consider their verdict. ‘The Court of Bristol is 2 very hand- 
some onc, and furnished with many conveniences unknown 
elsewhere. When a jury are unable to agree, they are taken 
to a room in the upper part of the bu.lding, which room opens 
into a little gallery in the Court-house. Thus they are able to 
communicate with the bench without coming downstairs. 
Several hours went by, and the jury did not appear. At 
avout ten o’clock the Recorder sent a messenger to them, 
asking if they had agreed upon their verdict. They came out 
ito the gallery, and stated that they had not agreed upon 
iw veldict, and thit there seemed very little likehhood of their 
being able to do so. Kinglake was a very firm man, and he 
was determined that the borough should not be put to the 
expense of a second trial Ife therefore informed the jury 
that he should use every means in his power to compel them 
to come to some conclusion, adding : 

“Tt is, at any rate, my present purpose to keep you 
locked up there for the night. I will return to the Court at 
one in the morning; and, in the meantime, I must ask the 
counsel on both sides to delegate, at any rate, one of their 
number to be present when J arrive.” 

We were all of us very anxious about the result, and so we 

Hoa 
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resolved to go back to the hotel on Castle Green, dine—for we 
had had nothing to eat since luncheon—and return in a body 
at one o’clock. We did so, and the jury were again brought 
into Court, but with the same result as before. Upon this, the 
Recorder stated that he proposed to go back to his room in 
Court, and remain there until a verdict was returned. Ballan- 
tine repaired to the hotel to get some sleep, while I, and one 
of the other juniors, remained on guard, 

At about four o’clock, when we were all more asleep than 
awake, the usher was roused from his semi-comatose condition, 
and sent for to the jury-room. Presently he returned with the 
news that the jury had agreed upon a verdict. The iuforma- 
tion was communicated to the Recorder, who hastily robed, 
and returned to the judgment seat. 

When the names of the jury were read over, only eleven 
answered. The Recorder said: “One juryman has not re- 
sponded.” It was our friend the butcher. His name was 
called out a second time, whereupon a feeble voice answered : 
“Here.” The Judge, who, I have no doubt, guessed pretty 
accurately what had occurred, did not look towards the jury- 
box. It is perhaps as well that he did not. I did, and I 
never saw such an extraordinary-looking object as the butcher. 
His coat and waistcoat were torn from his back ; his very shirt- 
sleeves were tattered ; and his face was besmeared with blood. 
‘The reader can pretty well guess what had happened. ‘There 
had all along been a strong majority against the butcher; and 
the twelve men were now unanimous in returning a verdict of 
“Not Guilty.” 

It was during that same year that I obtained a verdict in 
the country which I have always regretted. It was in a trial 
for murder which took place on the Midland Circuit, I being 
specially retained to conduct the defence. ‘The murder has 
always seemed to me to be the most cruel and eartless one in 
my experience. 

Some five-and-twenty miles from the Assize town, where 
the trial took place, stood a public-house kept by a widow. 
She was a great favourite in the neighbourhood, and was 
frequently engaged in charitable offices. It was well known 
that she possessed a snug little income, for, besides the public- 
house, she owned several small cottages in the neighbourhood, 
having purchased them out of her savings. She was a comely, 
buxom woman of about forty years of age. 

One winter’s night, as she was sitting in her bar-parlour, 
a tramp—a poor, broken-down, wretched-looking man—ape 
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peared in the doorway and besought assistance. He said that 
he was starving, having tasted neither bit nor sup for days ; 

and this tale so y worked upon the feelings of the good- natured 
widow, that she gave him some meat and beer. It was bitterly 
cold, and the man, when he had finished his meal, implored 
the additional favour of sleeping accommodation for the night. 
He should be only too grateful, he said, for permission to lie 
in the stable, or one of the outhouses. It was not in the 
nature of the good woman to refuse a kindness of this descrip- 
tion, and she granted the man’s request. The next morning, 
she inquiied stll further into her visitor’s history and condi- 
tion, and being moved by the distressing story he told 
her, ‘she acreed to let him stay on as a handy man, about the 
house. 

That there grew to be a more intimate relation between the 
parties cannot be doubted. In time, he who had been a wayfarer 
and an outcast, became the manager of the little public-house, 
in which capacity he was, to al! appearances, a most respect- 
able man, his life being apparently a happy and prosperous 
one. It was part of the managers duty to go round to the 
cottages and collect the rents for his mistress, who herself sub- 
sequently banked the money. On a certain quarter-day, he 
took out the horse and cart, and started off to pay his cus- 
tomary visit to the cottages. They were some distance away, 
and it was not possible for him to return until late atnight. All 
the other inmates of the public-house went to bed; but the 
landlady herself sat up in order to give her manager some 
supper when he returned. 

Next morning the little bar-parlour presented a horrible 
spectacle. ‘The corpse of the widow lay on the ground, beside 
the fireplace, in a pool of blood. ‘The head was literally 
severed trom the body. ‘The drawers, the cash-box, and the till 
had been rifled, and everything of value that had been in the 


room had been stolen. Beneath the woman’s body was a: 


fiying-pan, in which were some half-cooked sausages. It was 
apparent that the poor creature hed been preparing the man’s 
supper when slie had been attacked from behind; and there 
seemed little doubt that the bill-hook found in the yard was 
the instrument with which the murder had been committed. 
Circumstances pointed to the manager as the author of the 
outrage, and he was duly arrested and put upon his trial, 
I being, as already indicated, retained for ne defence. A 
quantity of evidence was taken, and in the end my client was 
acquitted. ‘That same night, after drinking heavily he passed 
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down the High Street of the town, and holding out his right 
hand, exclaimed: : 
“My counsel got me off, but this is the hand that did the 
deed.” 
Of course a man cannot be tricd twice for the same 
offence, and, to my perpetual regret, this ruffian remained at 
large 
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The Clerkenwell exp'osion —How it originated, and why it failed —The ac- 
cused ard their counsel—A description of the prisoners—Evidence of 
the informers—A letter in invisible ink—Incidents subsequent to the 
explosion—Further evidence—The warders in the witness-box—Ac- 
quittal of Ann Justice—A moving scene—Mr. baker Greene’s wi' nesses 
—THarrett’s demeanour—The ciowd in Cout—Constant attendance ot 
ladies—Retirement of the jury—Lxctement inside and outside the 
Cuurt. 


In the afternoon of the 13th of December, 1867, the Clerkenvell 
explosion took place. ‘Two men—Durke and Cascy by name 
—were confincd in the House of Detention on a charge of 
treason-felony, and a plot was formed among the Fenians of 
London and Manchester to liberate them. A _ barrel of gun- 
powder was plac.d against the prison wall and exploded. The 
effects were deplorable. Many houses in Corporation Lane were 
shattered, four persons were killed on the spot, and about forty 
others were maimed and otherwise wounded, in some cases 
fatally. A large proportion of the victims were women and 
children, and all were of the poorer classes. A wide breach 
was made in the prison wall, but those whom it was intended to 
rescue did not have the opportunity of escaping. The truth is, 
in this, as in so many similar plots, a whisper had gone abroad 
that mischicf was brewing, and on the day of the explosion 
Burke and Casey had not been permitted to take their exercise 
in the usual manner. 

Five men and a woman were arrested and tried for partici- 
pation in the outrage. The names of the accused were William 
}esmond, Timothy Desmond, John O’ Keefe, Nicholas Envlish, 
Nichael Barrett, and Ann Justice. They were charged with 
the wilful murder of Sarah Ann Hodgkinson—one of those 
killed by the explosion—and the trial took place before Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn, sitting with Mr. Baron Bramwell. The 
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counsel for the Crown were the Attorney-General, the Solicitor- 
General, Mr. Hardinge-Giffard, Q.C., Mr. Poland, and Mr. 
Archibald (then Attorney-General’s “devil,” and subsequently 
a Judge). William Desmond was defended by Mr. Warner 
Sleigh ; Timothy Desmond by Mr. Straight; English by Mr. 
Keogh ; O’Keefe and Ann Justice by myself; and Barrett by 
Mr. Baker Greene. ‘The trial was opened on Monday, April 
the 2oth, 1868, and it occupied the five following days. 

To judge bytheappearanceof the prisoners, the Fenianmove- 
ment must have been at a somewhat low ebbat that time. With 
the exception of Barrett, the accused seemed to be in a state of 
extreme poverty. That there was not much money behind them 
may be inferred from the list I have given of the counsel em- 
ployed on their behalf. Nearly all were very junior members 
of the Bar, and they stood in marked contrast with the brilliant 
array of talent on the other side. 

The two Desmonds and English were, I think, tailors. They 
were very poorly clad, and miserable creatures to look upon. 
O’Keefe was of a somewhat better type. The woman, Ann 
Justice, who appeared to be from forty to forty-five years of age, 
was poorly dressed and plain-looking. 

On looking at the dock, one’s attention was principally 
attracted by the appearance of Barrett, for whom I must confess 
I subsequently felt great commiscration. He was a square-built 
fellow. scarcely five feet eight in height, and dressed something 
like a well-to-do farmer. The resemblance was ccitainly in- 
creased by the frank, open expression of his face. A less 
murderous countenance than Durreit’s, indeed, I do not re- 
member to have seen. Good-humour was latent in every feature. 
He took the greatest intercst in the proceedings. 

The principal witnesses against the prisoners were accom- 
plices. After the surveyor had sworn to the correctness of the 
plans, and the doctor had given evidence as to the injuries 
sustained by the deceased, the informers were at once put into 
the box. ‘The first was a man named Patrick Mullany, who 
described himself as a military tailor. ‘Tailor—yes; but any 
one less military I never saw. In fact, both he and his fellow 
—-a man named Jamcs Vaughan—were half-starved looking 
creatures, and well qualified, so far as appearance went, to fill 
the rdle of the Apothecary in Romeo and Juliet. The only time 
I saw Barrett’s face change was during the examination of the 
informers; and the look of disgust, scorn, and hatred that he 
turned upon those two miserable creatures was a thing to be 
remembered, 
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The substance of the evidence given by Mullany and 
Vaughan may be briefly stated. 

They deposed that, fifteen or sixteen months previous to 
the explosion, they had been sworn in as members of the Fenian 
Brotherhood—an organisation having for its object the over- 
throw of English rule in Ireland, and the establishment there of 
a Republic. Mullany declared that he had been sworn in as a 
centre, and that the prisoner, Nicholas English, was present at 
the time, and introduced him to a man named James Kelly. 
Each centre, the witness said, had nine “ B’s” under him, 
and each “‘B” commanded nine men. During the ceremony 
of swearing-in, the conversation principally turned on the way 
men were to be conveyed to Ireland, and the best method of 
raising money to purchase arms, and to send men into the 
volunteers. 

The witness went on to say that he knew William Desmond, 
Timothy Desmond, and O’Keefe, having met them in a public- 
house at the corner of Seymour Street, Pulteney Street. He 
had also, he said, known Burke—one of the men whose escape 
had been planned—since the April of 1867. Soon after the 
arrest of Burke, who was a Fenian and an American officer, the 
witness saw Barrett at his own house, in company with a man 
named Captain Murphy, who had taken a leading part in the 
Fenian movement. Barrett, who passed by the name of 
Jackson, remarked that he had eight revolvers in his bag, and 
that he had come over “to do something for poor Burke,” 
and, as he spoke, he opened his bag and exposed to view 
some revolvers and ammunition. A conversation took place 
—so the witness said—as to where a barrel of gunpowder 
could be procured, and as to the best way of getting Burke 
out of the House of Detention. Mullany went on to speak 
about a letter that had been produced at William Desmond’s 
house, and which, so far as he could remember, ran as follows: 
* Dear Friend,—You know my position here. You know how 
I am situated here. There is a house here called the ‘ Noted 
Stout House’” (it was explained that this was the name of a 
public-house), “and at that house there is a sewer and a weak 
part of the wall. If you get a barrel of gunpowder and place 
it there, you will be able to blow the wail to hell. Get the 
men to buy it in small quantities. The job must be done, 
and done at 3.30 or 4 o'clock. If you do not do this, you 
ought to be shot.” 

Touching this letter, the witness said that it had been 
Gestroyed, and that it had been written in invisible ink, Some 
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water had been procured in a teacup, and by the aid of this 
and some copperas, writing of a brown and burnt-like con- 
fition had been revealed. ‘There were, Mullany declared, 
three phrases in the letter underlined: “the ‘Noted Stout 
Hiouse,’” ‘ta sewer,” and “ weak part of the wall.” He said 
that when the letter was produced, English, Murphy, William 
Desmond, and twelve or fifteen others were present. The 
letter having been inspected, a question, it appears, arose as to 
how the money should be obtained for the purchase of the 
gunpowder, and some men offered to contribute £1, some 
12s., and some ros. for the purpose. 

“At this time,” said Mullany, “I was out of work, owing 
to the tailors’ strike.” He went on to describe a number of 
meetings which all the prisoners attended, and at which the 
contemplated explosion was discussed. Subsequently he 
learnt from Murphy that the gunpowder had been procured. 
The question of how a truck could be obtained for carrying it 
was next discussed, and the following arrangements were ulti- 
matcly made: A meeting was to be held at twelve o’clock, on 
the 13th of December, at the Desmonds’ house; the con- 
spirators were to go thence, in two companies, to the scene of 
operations ; 2 man named Felix was to supply a tundish, or 
funnel, for carrying the fuse; all were to meet at the House of 
Detention at half-past three o’clock. Mullany added— 
presumably to save his neck—that he himself was not actually 
present when the explosion took place. As he said this, a 
smile, which was not wholly amiable, broke out on the face of 
Barrett, and I think that if the prisoner could have got at the 
Witness at that moment the latter would have fared badly. 
The explosion was originally intended to take place on the 
r2th; but it was found advisable to postpone it until the 
following day. 

The concluding portion of Mullany’s evidence had reference 
to events that took place after the outrage. He said that on the 
evening of the 13th, he saw Barrett at the corner of Glasshouse 
Street. Up to that time Barrett had worn whiskers and beard 
jcined ; but now his whiskers were gone. Mullany continued : 
“I chaffed him about his whiskers being off, and he said, 
‘Don’t speak so loud ; it was I who fired the barrel.’ I then 
asked who was with him at the time, and he said that Murphy 
was with him, and that he had taken off his whiskers for fear 
of identification.” Mullany added that he did not see Barrett 
again until he saw him before Sir Thomas Henry at Bow 
Street Police Court. The witness next said that he himself 
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had been arrested on the Thursday after the explosion, on the 
charge of treason-felony, and that he had then determined to 
turn Queen’s evidence, and to give his testimony against the 
accused. 

Mullany was subjected to a long cross-examination by the 
counsel for the Desmonds, Barrett, and English, and, when 
asked if he expected to get punished himself, answered: ‘I 
don’t know; I am the property of the English Crown,” a 
remark that seemed to amuse Barrett hugely. He added that 
he had informed to save himself for the sake of his family. 

Vaughan’s evidence was to pretty much the same effect as 
Mullany’s. He, however, gave a few additional particulats. 
He said that after the explosion he had a conversation with 
English, who said: “For God’s sake, James, get as much 
money as you can, as we want to send them away.” He 
replied : “Send who away?” and English said: ‘“‘ Why, those 
who have blown up the House of Detention.” They were 
standing outside a newsvendor’s shop at which a newspaper 
bill was exposed, with the line “ Diabolical Outrage” upon it. 
English said: “Yes, it zas diabolical, and we will burn the 
whole of London yet, and that will be more diabolical,” 
Vaughan also gave some important evidence against O'Keefe. 

Cross-examined by me, the witness admitted that he had 
been in the army, and that, after being tried by court-martial, 
he had been reduced to the ranks from the position of corporal, 
He further admitted that, since he had turned Queen’s evidence, 
he had been receiving payment from the police; that he had 
no other means of subsistence; that he had determined to 
turn Queen’s evidence on secing a placard offering a reward to 
any one who would give information; that he put himself in 
communication with the authorities three hours after readin 
the placard; and that he expected to get a portion of the 
reward if the men were convicted, 

Several other witnesses were called, who deposed to secing 
the various prisoners at different times, prior to the explosion, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the House of Detention, 
the bulk of the evidence being directed against Barrett, 

One of the witnesses positively swore that he saw Timcthy 
Desmond, in company with O’Kecfe, wheel the truck carrying 
the barrel of puwder to the prison wall, on the day of the 
explosion. 

The prison-warders were among those who gave evidence. 
They deposed that upon the day of the outrage, all the 
prisoners were taken out to exercise at a quarter to three, The 
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prisoners formed themselves into two rings, and Burke occu- 
pied a position on the outer ring. 

A warder named Maskell said that he saw Burke fall out 
of the ranks near the wall, take off one of his side-spring boots, 
wipe his foot with his stocking (looking up as he did so ata 
house in Corporation Lane), then put on his boot again and 
rejoin the others. All this, the warder added, was done very 
slowly, and shortly afterwards the explosion took place. 
Evidence was also given that at noon on the 13th, Ann 
Justice came to see Casey at the House of Detention, stating 
that she was his aunt. She was accompanied by a Mrs. Barry, 
who represented herself as Casey’s sister. They left between 
one and two o’clock. At ten minutes to three that afternoon, 
Ann Justice was seen with Timothy Desmond close to the 
prison wall. Immediately after the explosion she was again 
seen—in company with Timothy Desmond—running away 
from the scene of the outrage. 

An important piece of evidence was given by another 
warder. He said that he was in the prison-yard shortly before 
the explosion, and saw an indiarubber ball come over the wall. 
It was proved that, shorily before the explosion, the prisoner 
Burke was searched, with the result that a glass tube and bal 
were found in his possession. ‘The ball held a liquid which, 
on being analysed by Dr. William Odling, the celebrated 
chemist, was found to contain crystals which, when dissolved 
In water, possessed the quality of making impressions that 
would remain invisible until copperas, or one of several other 
chemicals, was applicd to it. 

A number of witnesses were called to corroborate the 
evidence of the informer. They deposed to seeing, on various 
occasions, Mullany and Vaughan in company with the various 
male prisoners. In order to prove that Buike was a Fenian, a 
third informer, with the pastoral name of John Joseph Corridon, 
was put into the box. He described himself as having been 
an officer in the Federal army of the United States. Burke, 
he said, had also been in the American army, under the name 
of Winslow, and they had been well acquainted. Burke had 
been a Captain in the 15th New York Engineers. The 
witness swore that Burke was a Fenian. 

The visitor’s book of the prison was produced, and from 
this it was seen that, as alleged, Ann Justice had been among 
those who had visited Casey. 

This closed the case for the prosecution. I submitted to 
the Court, on behalf of Ann Justice, that there was no case to 
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go to the jury, whatever suspicions might exist as to her 
knowledge of the Fenian confederacy, and of her having been 
a member thereof. There was, I pointed out, no actual 
evidence that she took part in the proceedings which caused 
the death of Ann Hodgkinson. 

After a consultation with Baron Bramwell, lasting some 
eight or ten minutes, the Chief Justice replied that their lord- 
ships could not say that there was no evidence against the 
woman, but they held that the evidence against her was slight. 
Upon this the Attorney-General conferred with the counsel 
associated with him, and then said that, after his lordship’s 
observations, he and his learned friends had determined to 
withdraw the case as against Ann Justice, and were willing that, 
so far as she was concerned, a verdict of acquittal should be 
taken at once. Under the direction of the Court, the jury then 
returned a verdict of ‘‘Not Guilty” as against Ann Justice ; 
and here occurred a very touching incident. The female 
warder signified to her that she might go. Ann Justice rose to 
leave the dock ; but before she went down the stairs leading to 
Newgate (for all prisoners, on being acquitted, had to go back 
to the gaol to be formally discharged), she turned round to 
where Barrett was sitting, seized him by the hand, and, with 
two large tears rolling down her cheeks, kissed him gently on 
the forehead. ‘Then she hurried away. This was not a very 
judicious proceeding, perhaps—but how like a woman ! 

The counsel for the other prisoners next addresscd the Court. 

Mr. Baker Greene on behalf of Barrett, intimated that after 
his opening speech for the prisoner, he intended calling wit- 
nesses for the defence. As a matter of fact, it makes litde 
difference what procedure is adopted, for the Attorney-General, 
or any other officer of the Crown, when conducting a prosecu- 
tion, has, by virtue of his position, the right to reply. The 
speeches over, Mr. Greene proceeded to call his witnesses. 
They were Irishmen, and their evidence, which was of a very 
weak character, was intended to show that Barrett was not in 
the neighbourhood of the House of Detention when the ex- 
plosion took place. On being cross-exainined by the Attorney- 
General, each of these witnesses cut a very sorry figure, 

During the whole of the trial, save when the approvers were 
in the box, the countenance of Barrett never changed. From 
the time that he entered the dock, to the hour for adjournment 
—which did not come on until late in the evening—he main- 
tained the same cheery demeanour, Occasionally he handed 
pieces of paper to his counsel, 
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On Monday, 27th of April, the Attorney General rose to 
reply, and he did not conclude his speech until three o’clock 
in the afternoon. The Lord Chief Justice, in his usual ex- 
haustive style, then summed up the case to the jury. 

I may mention that never, before or since, have I seen a 
Court of Justice so crowded as during thistrial. The audience 
consisted for the most part of ladies. They came into Court 
as early as nine o’clock in the morning, and stayed until late in 
the evening, occupying their seats every day of the trial. Iam 
bound to say that their interest principally centred upon 
Barrett. 

When the jury retired to consider their verdict, the 
greatest excitement prevailed. For hours past, the only sound 
that had been hcaid was the voice of the Judge; now every 
tongue seemed to be loosened, and a babel arose. The large 
Court was crowded to suffocation. Even the passages leading 
into it were completely blocked with people, and, above the 
uproar of voices, one could plainly hear the distant hum that 
arose from the great crowd assembled outside Newgate, eager 
to learn the verdict. 
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THE jury returned into Court after a long deliberation. The 
foreman, who led the way, was deadly pale. Having regard 
to the agitated condition of all the yu1ymen, it was clear that 
either one or more of the prisoners had been convicted. The 
names of the jurors were called over by Mr. Avory, the Clerk 
of Arraigns, amid a breathless silence ; and upon the foreman 
being asked whether a verdict had been agreed upon, he 
answered in a low voice: “Yes.” ‘Do you find William 
Desmond guilty of the wilful murder of Ann Hodgkinson ?” 
the Clerk asked ; and the answer was: “Not Guilty.” ‘Do 
you find Timothy Desmond guilty of the same murder?” 
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**Not Guilty.” “ Do you find John O’Keefe guilty of the said 
murder?” ‘Not Guilty.” ‘Do you find Nicholas English 
guilty?” ‘Not Guilty.” “Do you find Michael Barrett 
guilty?” Here all in Court seemed to hold their breath to 
hear the foreman’s reply. In an almost inaudible voice, he 
answered: “ Guilty.” 

The Lord Chief Justice communicated for a moment with 
the Clerk of Arraigns, who went through the usual formula. 
Then the other prisoners were removed, and the Clerk, 
addressing the sole occupant of the dock, said: “ Michael 
Barrett, you have been found guilty of the wilful murder of 
Ann Hodgkinson. Have you anything to say why sentence 
of death should not be passed upon you in due form?” 

The prisoner, who was standing with his hands in front of 
the dock (and most remarkable hands they were, beautifully 
rounded, and almost like a woman’s), said: “ Yes, my lord, I 
should like to say a few words before your lordship passes 
sentence upon me, and I hope you will allow me to avail 
myself of this opportunity to do so.” He then commenced to 
expatiate upon what he considered his country’s wrongs, when 
the Lord Chief Justice interrupted him, remarking that that 
was not the time for any such observations. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” 
his lordship added, “I should be sorry to prevent you from 
saying anything you may desire to. What is it you wish to say?” 

The prisoner then delivered a very mastcrly speech, and 
one that made a profound impression on those present. I 
cannot refrain from quoting fully its more important passages. 
He said: 

“In answer to the question that was put to me, I have a 
great deal to say why sentence should not be passed upon me. 
Nevertheless, I do not intend occupying your lordship’s time 
with anything I may have to say now, being fully conscious 
that no words of mine would in any way alter your lordship’s 
mind on this matter. But I cannot allow this opportunity to 
pass without making a few remarks, as it is likely to be the 
only one I shall have on this side of the grave, to endeavour at 
least to place myself as I should like to stand before my fellow- 
men. In doing so, however, I shall be compclled to expose 
the means that have been resorted to in order to secure my 
conviction. I am not going to whine for mercy; yet, as a 
humble individual, will I address your lordship, and as one 
whose character has been ruthlessly and mercilessly assailed, 
and whose determination is to defend it aguinst all odds 
so long as I have sufiicient life left to enable me to do so. 
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Conscious { am of never having wilfully, maliciously, and 
intentionally, as I am charged, injured a human being, that 
I am aware of—no, not even in character. True, I stand 
charged with the most repulsive of crimes—that of murder ; 
yet, when we come to examine the nature of the evidence 
on which I stand convicted, it will be found that there 
are no two witnesses who have not more or less— nay, 
directly—contradicted each other. If we place any reliance on 
the statements of those who profess to be eye-witnesses of the 
deed, they all agree in describing the man who fired the barrel 
as a tall man, evidently five feet ten inches, or more, in height. 
Consider the impossibility of mistaking a person of my humble 
appearance—five feet six inches, or so, high; and, taking these 
things into consideration, apart from the testimony—the incon- 
testable testimony—which has been advanced in this Court, 
that I was not present at that time, I express it as my most firm 
conviction that there is not an unprejudiced man here— 
if it is possible that such a man can be found here—who 
can honestly believe me guilty. It is my conscientious convic- 
tion that the jury, who have so far descended to meet the 
requirements of the prosecution, do not, in their hearts, believe 
me a murderer. I will now, my lord, with your permission, 
endeavour, so far as my humble abilities will allow me, to review 
a little of the evidence that has been brought against me. It 
would be utterly presumptuous, and most unpardonable in me, 
to attempt to deal with the whole of the evidence for the 
prosecution, after the masterly manner in which my very learned 
counsel analysed that evidence last Friday; but, notwithstanding 
that, owing to some remarks of the Attorney-General in summing- 
up, and of your lordship when you charged the jury, I am 
compelled to revert to that evidence again. [ will first speak 
of my arrest in Scotland, and of the way in which I was subse- 
quently smuggled to London. When first arrested in Glasgow 
on the charge of firing a pistol off on the public green of that 
place, I was taken to the station, searched, and nothing was 
found upon me which even the police of Glasgow could twist 
into a charge against me. Having so failed, I was set at liberty; 
but before that I gave them my name and address, which, I 
think you will agree with me, it is highly improbable I should 
have done had I been apprehensive of being arrested on a 
charge of murder, After that they came to my lodgings, and 
arrested me, giving as a reason that they had found the pistol 
of mine, three shots of which I had fired on Glasgow Green. I 
was brought up on two succeeding days at the Police Court for 
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the purpose of examination, without its being proved—after the 
police taking nine days to inquire—that a single syllable I 
had uttered was untrue. Everything I said they found to be 
correct, and every single reference I had given them to be true. 
But then they discovered that I was just recovering from a long 
illness, with means exhausted, and without friends, so that if 
they got me out of Scotland, I was completely in their powcr, 
and utterly incapable of the slightest resistance; and, con- 
sequently, I was hurried off to London without the slightest 
possible pretence for doing so, and without attempting to inquire 
into my case in a place where I could at once, and without the 
slightest possibility of doubt, have proved my innocence. I 
don’t now allude to the high authorities of Glasgow, but mean, 
little, petty, truckling officials, who are to be found in all police 
stations, who will have recourse to the most heinous acts of 
injustice for the purpose of advancing their own individual 
interests, and even to gain the smile of a superior. I have no 
doubt they are now congratulating themselves upon the success 
of their scheme.” 

Proceeding to refer to the evidence of one of the witnesses, 
a boy named Wheeler, the accused said: 

** He failed to identify me until a wretch, wearing the uniform 
of an officer, brought the boy back and held him by the shoulder 
until he was compelled to admit that he knew me.” 

He then went on to comment on the evidence of another 
witness, whose name was Bud, and to analyse, not without some 
skill, the evidence given on behalf of the Crown. Regarding 
that evidence, he said: 

‘‘ Here, standing as it were looking into my grave, I most 
solemnly declare that at the time these people sware I was in 
London at these different places ee 

Here he broke off, and seemed to be engaged in earnest 
thought. 

The Lord Chief Justice remarked : 

‘‘ Is there anything more you wish to say?” 

Barrett pulled himself together at once, and proceeded : 

‘““T now come to the evidence of that Prince of Perjurers, 
Mullany, and his satellites ;” whereupon the convict analysed 
Mullany’s evidence, contrasting it with that of two other 
witnesses, named Morris and Keppel. He next dwelt upon 
what he described as discrepancies between the evidence of the 
boy Morris and Mrs. Keppel, as to his being at Mullany’s house, 
contending that if the jury were satisfied to accept the statement 
as corroborative evidence, they would find few persons to take 
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the same view. How was it, he would ask, that Mrs. Mullany 
had not been called to establish the identity between himself 
and the man known as Jackson ? ‘There was no doubt that the 
Crown would have brought her forward if her statement could 
have suppo:ted their theory. There was one thing that the 
Attorney-General, with all his ingenuity, had found it difficult to 
account for. Mullany had stated that he (the speaker) and 
Murphy had come from Glasgow with the avowed intention of 
rescuing Burke from prison, whereas Mrs. Keppel had sworn 
that he (the speaker) had been in the habit of visiting Mullany’s 
house for six weeks before the explosion. Burke had only been 
arrested three weeks before, so there was an obvious discrepancy. 
Indeed, that was a sample of what all the evidence was worth, 
when it came to be sifted, and yet the Attorney-General saw in it 
corruborative testimony sufficient to send a human being tothe 
scaffold. With reference to that “ fiend of iniquity, Mullany,” 
he would “pass him over with as few words as possible, as 
though by the very mention of his name,” he should “ inhale 
the most deadly poison. I will,” added the speaker, “allow 
him to remain in his misery and wretchedness without further 
reference.” 

The prisoner then went on to say : 

*“ And now, my lord, with reference to the Clerkenwell 
explosion, I will just say a few words. It is, I know, useless 
for me, nor do I intend to enter upon any protestations of 
innocence, being fully conscious that no declarations of mine 
wiil have the slightest tendency to prevent vour lordship from 
tukinz the course that you have already determined to pursue ; 
but this I will, and can most solemnly declare, that there is no 
one who more deeply commiserates the sufferers from that 
explosion, and no one who more earnestly deplores the fatal 
consequences of that occurrence than I do, No, I am not 
one who can rejoice over the miseries and sufferings of my 
fellow-creatures, the statements of Mullany to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Him, even him, I can forgive, and pray that 
lis sufferings may not be so great as he deserves. I also wish 
to correct a statement which has been made here—an inference, 
at least, which has been made, and which I think has been more 
or less believed—that I am the author of the explosion. I can 
honestly declare that never has a greater mistake been made; 
indeed, there is no one, unless their reason is completely 
clouded by their prejudices, who could for one moment entertain 
such an idea. ‘To give me credit for such an undertaking is 
utterly absurd; being, as I am, a total stranger to acts of 
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daring, and without any experience which would in any way fit 
me for engaging in such an enterprise. Is it not ridiculous to 
suppose that in the City of London, where, according to Sir 
Richard Mayne, and Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, there are ten 
thousand armed Fenians, they would have sent to Glasgow for 
a party to do this work, and then select a person of no higher 
standing and no greater abilities than the humble individual 
who now stands convicted before you? To suppose such a 
thing is a stretch of imagination that the disordered minds of 
the frightened officials of this country could alone be capable 
of entertaining. It is asked why I did not bring up the master 
of the lodging-house, or those with whom I was employed. I, 
at the time, communicated to the police the information that I 
was at the time out of employment, but I did give them my 
address, and I- gave them the name of the man with whom I 
had worked for years ; but they carefully avoided publishing 
the result of their inquiries. It is asked why did I not bring 
these forward at the Police Court? I instructed my solicitor 
in all these facts, and therefore the matter does not rest w.th 
me.” 

The prisoner then went on to say that he was far from 
denying, and force of circumstances would never compel him 
to deny, his love for his native land. He loved his country, 
and he would candidly and proudly own it. “If,” he continued, 
‘it is murder to love Ireland more dearly than life, then indeed 
Iam a murderer. If I could in any way remove the miseries 
or redress the grievances of that land by the sacrifice of my own 
life I would willingly, nay, gladly, do so. If it should please the 
God of Justice to turn to some account, for the benefit of my 
suffering country, the sacrifice of my poor, worthless life, I 
could, by the grace of God, ascend the scaffold with firmness, 
strengthened by the consoling reflection that the stain of 
murder did not rest upon me, and mingling my prayers for the 
salvation of my immortal soul with those for the regeneration 
of my native land.” 

This brought Barrett’s speech to a close, and the sentence 
of death was then passed with the usual formalities. 

During the delivery of the speech I think I can safely say 
that there was not a dry eye in the Court. The sobs of the 
ladies were distinctly audible. ‘Two or three of them fainted, 
and had to be carried out of Court. Even the oldest of the 
barristers and the Chief Justice himself betrayed considerable 
emotion while Barrett was speaking. 

I cannot refrain from making some quotations from a 
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leading article that appeared in Zhe Daily Telegraph on the 
following morning : 

‘Interesting in one respect, the issue of the trial is 
strangely unsatisfactory. While the police charged six persons 
with the crime, they have afforded proof sufficient to convict 
only one. The case against O’Keefe and Ann Justice utterly 
broke down, and, when sifted, that against the Desmonds and 
English was seen to be far from complete. The police have 
manifestly failed in some way. Barrett must have had accom- 
plices, either in the persons arraigned along with himself, or in 
others who are still at liberty... .. We do not wish to bear 
hardly on the police, who have had to perform an intensely 
perplexing task, and, in many respects, have performed it well. 
But it is difficult to ‘avoid the conclusion that they have fallen 
into their old blunder of sticking too closely to one line of 
search ; that they have been content to follow the clue which 
they at first obtained, and that they have allowed the real 
culprits to escape. The Cannon Street murderer is still at 
liberty ; so is the person who shot the bandsman, M‘Donnell ; 
and now we have a nest of murderers defying our search. It 
is impossible for the public to regard such repeated failures of 
justice without grave disquiet. Fortunately the prime author 
of the Clerkenwell explosion—the man who set fire to the 
bairel—has not escaped. Barrett has been found guilty and 
sentenced to death; nor could the jury have returned other 
than a fatal verdict. The proofs... . were too many, too 
strong, and too direct to be set aside.” 

The concluding passages of the article were as follows: 

‘ Barrett is to die ; and he will die justly, since the evidence 
that he committed an infamous crime is complete ; and his 
fate is all the more deserved because he is evidently a man of 
high intelligence. Before receiving the sentence, he delivered 
a most remarkable speech, criticising with great acuteness the 
evidence against him, protesting that he had been condemned 
on insufficient grounds, and eloquently asserting his innocence. 
Such an address, of course, cannot shake the conviction that 
he is guilty, but it excites regret that a man of mental power 
should have become the instrument of assassins, and should 
have to expiate on the scaffold the guiit of an infamous 
ciime.” 

In reference to the opening passages in that article, I can- 
not help remarking that it is a curious coincidence that the 
same fault is being found with the police of to-day as was 
found with the police of 1868, Thus it may be inferred by 
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some that since 1868 the force has not deteriorated ; but this 
opinion I, for one, cannot endorse. In my judgment the force 
has deteriorated considerably. I am not now speaking about 
its discipline, and its capacity for keeping the streets, but about 
its ability to detect crime. At the time of the Clerkenwell ex- 
plosion we had a regular detcctive force—that is to say, a 
separate organisation for unravelling the mysteries and com- 
plications of crime-— but that force we never hear of now. 
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shrewd. Jewish solicitor—Ile sends mea ‘‘ dead” case—The value of 
bristles —Conclusive evidence—How the police found the stoien 
property — Our consultation — Unaccountable merriment of the 
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juryman—lIle makes a sa‘l statement, and is allowed to serve—An un- 
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On Tuesday, April 28th, George Berry (a/zas Richard Burke, 
aliis Winslow), Joseph Theobald Casey, and Henry Shaw, 
were indicted for that they, together with divers other persons 
unknown, did fcloniously compass, devise, and intend to 
depose our Lady the Queen from the style, honour, and royal 
nanie of the Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom; and that 
they did manifest such intent by certain overt acts, set out in 
the indictment. In other counts, the overt acts were said to 
have taken place in Ireland and in the county of Warwick. 

‘The case had been removed from that county, where in 
due course it would have been tried in the capital town, under 
the provi-ions of the roth and 2oth Vie. 

The trial took place in the Court where Barrett had bcen 
scntenced on the previous day. The same counsel as before 
represented the Crown, while Mr. Ernest Jones, the celebrated 
({uartist leader, appeared for Buike, Mr. I. H. Lewis for 
Casey, and Mr. Pater for Shaw. The Judges were Mr. Baron 
Bramwell and Mr. Justice Keating. 

‘The reason why the actual venue of the case was Warwick 
was because It was alleged on the part of the Crown that the 
prisoners were members of the Fenian Confederation, and 
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that, in pursuance of certain plots and plans, they had 
proceeded to Birmingham to purchase arms and ammunition 
to distribute among the Fenian brotherhood in England and 
Ireland, and to procure gunpowder and other destructive 
materials for the purpose of destroying public buildings, and, 
by other means and devices, to overthrow the Government of 
Her Majesty the Queen. 

I was not engaged in this casc; but I must briefly refer to 
it, as it was for attempting to secure the release of Casey and 
Burke, that Barrett was condemned to death. 

The principal witnesses who testified to the accused being 
Fenians were two informers—Corridon, and a man named 
Godfrey Massey. Corridon stated that he himself became a 
Fenian in 1862, when he took an oath to overthrow the 
British Government, and to establish a Republic in its stead. 
He remained a member of the Federation until 1866, and, in 
the interval, attended several Fenian meetings. At one of 
them, held in Douane Street, he saw Burke. A man named 
O’Mahony, who was at the head of the Fenian organisation in 
America, attended the meeting, and none but leading members 
were present. ‘The witness went on to say that, in 1865, 
after that meeting, it was resolved, in Burke’s presence, 
that certain military men should be sent over to Ireland to 
command the people of that country in the event of a rising. 
The witness subsequently went himself over to Ireland, 
where he met Colonel Thomas Kelly and Stevens, the 
heads of the movement in Dublin, and was afterwards sent to 
J.iverpool in the capacity of paymaster of the organisation. 
At certain Fenian meetings, held at Liverpool in 1866, and at 
which Burke was present, a plot was formed for an attack on 
Chester Castle. It was arranged that Buike and Shaw should 
buy the firearms, and that men should go to Chester from 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and other large towns, acting 
under the orders of their various centres. In all, some 2,500 
men were, it was decided, to take part in the woik. Chester 
Castle was a great depot for the storage of arms; and it was 
arranged that, after the building had been captured, these 
arms were to be taken out and conveyed to the mail-train, 
which was to be seized for the purpose. The telegraph-wires 
were to be destroyed, the mail-train was to proceed to Holy- 
head, and the railway lines were afterwards to be torn up. On 
the arrival of the train at Holyhead, the mail-boat was to be 
seized and the arms taken on board, the captain being retained 
to take the vessel to the Irish coast. The night of the r1th of 
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February was fixed for the attack on the Castle. The witness 
explained that he informed the Government of these plans in 
the September of the preceding year, 

Massey corroborated the statements of the previous wit- 
ness; and several persons from Birmingham testified to the 
purchase of arms, ammunition, etc., by the prisoners. It 
appeared that these arms and ammunition were bought in 
small quantities, but to a large extent. 

After a somewhat protracted trial, Casey was acquitted, 
but Burke and Shaw were found guilty, the former being sen- 
tenced to fifteen, and the latter to seven years’ penal servitude. 

At somewhere about this period, I numbered among my 
clients one of the shrewdest men I ever met in my life. He 
was a solicitor in large criminal practice, who was known, 
feared, and trusted by all the thieves, burglars, and receivers— 
especially by the last-named—in this great metropolis. A 
member of the Jewish community, he was an old man of 
remarkably sharp appearance, and of diminutive stature. One 
Saturday preceding the opening of the Sessions of the Central 
Criminal Court, I was sitting in my chambers, when a brief 
was handed to me from the office of the gentleman alluded to, 
a message accompanying it to the effect that he would meet 
me for consultation, at five o’clock, at the chambers of Mr. 
Montagu Chambers, in Child’s Place. I read my instructions, 
and found that the case was as dead a one as could well be 
imagined. One Solomon Isaacs was charged with receiving a 
quantity of stolen property, including several cartloads of 
bristles. Until that moment I did not know how high is the 
commercial value of bristles. They command a very con- 
siderable price. 

The man had been suspected by the police for some time. 
Vans of stolen goods had been on several occasions traced to 
the immediate neighbourhood of his house, and then, some- 
how or another, mysteriously lost sight of. 

It was the old story over again. One of the thieves gave 
information against the receiver. A cordon of police was 
crawn round Svlomon Isaacs’ house, and Sergeant Ham and 
another officer entered it. On searching the building itself, 
the police found nothing. However, at the other end of the 
garden, across a lane, and apparently in no way connected 
with the house itself, were some outhouses. As a result of 
certain information received, the police made it their business 
to search these outhouses. They proved to be crammed with 
@ marvellous assortment of articles, including pier-glasses and 
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carpet-brooms. No bristles, however, were found in the hetero- 
geneous collection. The police knew very well that they could 
rely upon the truthfulness, or rather upon the treachery, of 
their informant; and a further search was made about the 
premises. Presently the sharp eye of Ham noticed that some 
of the earth in the garden had been recently turned. Spades 
and shovels were procured, and the officer commenced to dig, 
with the result that, five or six inches from the surface of the 
ground, he discovered the stolen bristles. When taken into 
custody, Solomon Isaacs endeavoured to escape. He also 
made a variety of conflicting statements. Thus it was apparent 
that the case against him was a dead one. 

The meeting took place at the appointed hour at my 
leader’s chambers, and on this occasion my little Jewish client 
was in more excellent spirits than I had ever seen him before. 
The more my leader and I expressed an opinion adverse to his 
case, the more delighted he seemed to be. Upon my leader 
declaring that we had not a leg to stand on, the little fellow 
was seized with an uncontrollable fit of meriment, 

The meeting over, my client accompanied me back to my 
chambers in King’s Bench Walk. As we shook hands on 
parting, he exclaimed : 

“Not a leg to stand on,eh? Ha! ha! ha! We shall see 
about that! Be early in Court, my boy; the early bird, you 
know. JVi/ despcrandum is my motto. Not a leg to stand on! 
Ha! ha!” and, leaving me speechless with astonishment, he 
vanished in the darkness with an unearthly kind of chuckle. 

On the morning of the trial, acting on my instructions, I 
made my appeaiance in Court five or ten minutes before the 
business of the day commenced, and there, seated at the 
solicitors’ table, I found my little friend attentively reading 
the columns of Zhe Daily News. I observed, though the 
circumstance did not particularly engage my attention at the 
moment, that there was a solitary juryman in the box, who 
was also occupied with one of the morning papers. 

In due time the Recorder, Mr. Russell Gurney, came into 
Court, whereupon the Clerk of Arraigns, as is customary, read 
over the names of the jurymen. To the astonishment of every- 
bodv there were thirteen in the box ! 

Upon the matter being investigated, the man whom I had 
noticed on entering the Court, rose and addressed the Bench. 

I should explain that this individual was the most melan- 
choly-looking man I have ever seen. He was dressed entirely 
in black, and looked the very picture of misery. 
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“My lord,” he said, “I am afraid that I am the cause of 
this confusion. I am in the list of jurvmen for to-moirow ; 
but I have had a great misfortune happen to me, I have lost 
my wife.” 

The Recorder, who was one of the kindest-hearted men in 
the world, said he was sorry that the juryman should, under 
the circumstances, have thought it necessary to be present, 
and offered at once to release him from any further attendance 
during the session. 

“Thank you, my lord,” said the melancholy-looking indi- 
vidual, “ but I would rather serve to-day, if you will allow me. 
I think the business of the Court will distract my attentiun, 
and help me for the time being to forget my loss. Pethaps 
one of the other gentlemen will leave the box now, and will 
serve for me to-morrow, when I have to attend the funeral.” 

The request was granted, and a gentleman stepped from 
the box. ‘The jury was then sworn. I noticed that when it 
came to the turn of the melancholy-looking man to take the 
oith, he did so with his hat on, being sworn on the Old 
Testament. The prisoner pleaded “Not Guilty,” and the 
trial commenced. 

The evidence that was brought forward bore even more 
heavily upon the accused than J had anticipated. My leader, 
in addressing the jury, did the best he could under the 
circumstances, but entirely failed to produce any effect. The 
Judge, having summed-up, asked the jury if they desired him 
to read over the evidence. Upon the foreman replying in the 
negative, his lordship directed them to consider their verdict. 
They turned round, and, after an interval of five or ten 
minutes, to the surprise of everybody, there were symptoins 
of disagreement in the box. ‘Ihe Judge again asked if he 
should read over the evidence, adding: “Is thcre any ques- 
tion you wish to ask, or can I assist you in any other way?” 

The foreman, whose temper was apparently rufficd, replied, 
before any one could stop him, that all except one were 
agreed. The usher was then sworn and the jury retired; the 
last to leave the box being the melancholy-looking man, who 
carried a portly-lockiny great-coat on his arm. 

Hours passed, and yet no verdict was returned. At five 
o’clock, the usual hour for the rising of the Court, the jury 
were sent for, and, in answer to the usual question, the fure- 
man said there was not the slightest prospect of thcir agreeing. 
The Recorder, who was then the Member for Southampton, 
expressed his intention of going down to the Ilouse, and 
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of returning at ten o'clock, observing that, even if he had 
to keep the jury there all night, he would never discharge 
them until they returned a verdict. 

At ten o’clock the Recorder returned. Still no verdict 
was forthcoming. The jury were again sent back to their 
room. Five hours elapsed, and then—namely, at three 
o’clock in the morning—the usher came into Court with the 
intimation that the jury had agreed. The twelve men dragged 
their weary steps into the box, their names were called ovcr, 
and the foreman returned a verdict of ‘ Not Guilty.” 

I shall never forget the excitement of my little friend the 
solicitor. He was wide awake sitting in the well, where 
he had remained all the time, going out neither for bit nor 
sup. He absolutely danced with delight. “Not a leg to 
stand on! Not a leg to stand on!” he exclaimed in my 
ear, and then hurried the prisoner from the dock. 

I was, I must confess, staggered at the result of the trial. 
Having unrobed, I was leaving the Court-house, when, in the 
lobby, I chanced upon one of the jury. I could not resist the 
temptation of asking the meaning of so extraordinary a dém d- 
ment, “ Lor bless you, sir,” said he, ‘it was that iniserable- 
looking chap as lost his wife. ‘Lhcre never was such an 
obstinate, disagreeable fellow born. From the first he said he 
had made up his mind that the prisoner was not guilty, and he 
said he would never consent to a verdict the other way. When 
we went to the room, he put his great-coat down in a corner, 
curled himself up on it, and commenced reading the news- 
paper. When any one spoke to him he said he wouldn’t 
answer unless they’d come over to his way of thinking. The 
worst of it was, sir, that we had nothing to eat or drink; but 
this obstinate chap kept eating sandwiches and drinking 
brandy and water from a great flask he had brought in his 
pocket ; and when we asked him for some he burst out laugh- 
ing, and said he wouldn’t give us a mouthful between us. 
Well, sir, what was the good of our sticking out? There we 
was, and the Recorder had said he wouldn't discharge us; so 
we should have stopped there and starved. One by one gave 
in, until we all agreed to ‘ Not Guilty.’” 

The next morning I had occasion to pass the little solicitor’s 
office, and whom should I see coming out of it but the obsti- 
nate juryman, Strange to say, he no longer wore a melancholy 
expression, and, in place of the black clothes of the previous 
day, he was attired in a light tweed suit, such as a tourist affects, 
and had a merry, self-satisfied twinkle in the eye. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


AURUM PER MEDIOS IRE SATELLITES 
ET PERRUMPERE AMAT SAXA, 


An attempt to corrupt the police—Trial of Critchley and Richards—Ham’s 
evidence—Fatal termination of a fizht—Trial of those who took part 
in it—A nice point: boxing or puize-fighting ?—Mr. Baron Bramwell 
hesitates—I1e consults Mr. Justice Byles—The final decision, which 
settles the law on the subject. 


Towarps the end of 1868, a rather remarkable trial took place 
at the Old Bailey. I refer to it, not so much on account of its 
general interest, as on account of the illustration it affords of 
how an attempt may be made to corrupt the police by the 
higher class of criminals; by which I mean professional 
thieves who, by their malpractices, have amassed a considerable 
amount of money. Two men, William Critchley and Thomas 
Richards, were charged with offering and giving to James Ham 
and George Ranger, detectives of the Metropolitan Police 
force, the sum of £20 to induce them to give false evidence 
at the hearing of a charge against William Green and William 
Simpson. Ham himself, in the witness-box, told the story of 
the attempted corruption. 

On the 17th of May, he apprehended Green and Simpson 
for having in their possession a gold watch and chain supposed 
to have been stolen. He searched Simpson’s house, and found 
there, under somewhat suspicious circumstances, a quantity of 
property. The case came before the Magistrate at the Lambeth 
Police Court on the 8th of May, and it was adjourned until 
the following Wednesday fortnight. On Saturday night, the 
22nd of May, Ham received a letter, in consequence of which 
he went to the Elephant and Castle. He there saw Richards, 
who said: “ Well, Jimmy, how are you? Come over the way 
and have a glass.” ‘They then adjourned to the “ Rockingham 
Arms” public-house, and after they had had some refreshment 
they left. They then walked down the road together, Richards 
taking Ham by the arm, and saying: “Jimmy, I’ll tell you 
what I want to speak to you about. You and Ranger have 
got old Black Myles and Jimmy Green, haven't your” Ham 
replied in the affirmative. ‘I suppose,” said Richards, “ you 
don’t want to get them convicted, do you?” ‘The answer was: 
‘No; not particularly.” ‘ Well,” continued the tempter, 
“old Billy Critchley has been down to me, and he wanted me 
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to see Potter” (the Inspector of Police); “but I said ‘no, 
that won’t do.’ Now look here, Jimmy, old Billy says you 
can have twenty quid, and no one shall know anything about 
it except you, me, and Ranger. You can let the poor devils 
get turned up. You are sure to have them later on for some- 
thing better. The stuff you found hasn’t got an owner yet. 
We can send some party down to buff for it” (a thieves’ 
expression for “ identify”); “and you can easily say before 
the Magistrate that you’ve made inquiry about the property, 
and you believe it belongs to the prisoner in Court.” 

Ham now put himself in communication with his superior 
officers in reference to the affair, and from that moment he 
acted under their direction. An appointment was made for 
the purpose of the £20 being handed over, and a meeting 
accordingly took place between Ham, Ranger, and Richards. 
The last-named was asked if he had brought the money, and 
he replied: ‘“‘No; you must get the men turned up first. 
We'll leave the money with the landlord of the ” (mention- 
ing the name of a public-house well known as a resort of 
thieves). ‘“‘ When the men are turned up, you can go there and 
collar the quids.” Upon Ilam and Ranger demurring to this 
proposition, Richards said: ‘‘ Well, old Billy Critchley won’t 
part with it. I'll go down and fetch him, and you shall settle 
it with him your own way.” 

This was precisely what the officers desired ; for they had 
made arrangements for arresting both men. After being 
searched at the station—so that, if necessary, it might be 
subsequently proved that neither had any money in his pos- 
session when he entered the public-house—they had been 
followed by several other police officcrs, who were instructed to 
keep them well in sight, and to be in readiness to afford 
assistance at a moment’s notice. 

Presently they were joined by Critchley and a well-known 
thief, nicknamed “the Barrister.” The former said: ‘Tom 
tells me, Mr. Ranger, you is a perfect gentleman; but I don’t 
know you as well as I do Jimmy” (meaning Ham). The 
speaker then put his hand in his trouser pocket, and passed 
something to Richards, who thereupon handed ten sovereigns 
to Ham, and a similar sum to Ranger. Critchley, turning to 
Ranger, then said: ‘Well, my time 1s precious, governor; I 
must be off.” As he emerged from the door of the public- 
house, he was seized by two constables, and simultaneously 
Ham and Ranger arrested Richards. 

This was the story as told by Ham, and it was fully cor 
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roborated by Ranger. The prisoners were both found guilty, 
and both sentenced to two years’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. 

That the case was considered of some importance was 
shown by the fact that Mr. Hardinge-Giffard, Q.C., and Mr. 
Cooper appeared for the Commissioners of Police, who 
prosecuted. Critchley was defended by Serjeant Ballantine 
and myself; while the case of Richards was entrusted to 
Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. Douglas Straight. 

I was always a favourite with professors of the noble art ot 
self-defence ; and I do not think that, at any rate during the 
last fifteen or sixteen years of my professional carcer, there 
was a case in London associated with the ving in which I did 
not appear as defending counsel. 

One of these cases was tried before Baron Bramwell, at the 
Central Criminal Court, and as it, to a certain extent, decided 
the law upon the subject—the decision coming as it did from 
our highest authoritv—I may be allowed to refer to it. 

John Young, Wilham Shaw, Daniel Morris, Edward Donelly, 
George Flynn, and others, were charged with the manslaughter 
of Edward Wilmot. Shaw was the son of the celebrated Jimmy 
Shaw, of Windmill Strect, Haymarket, well known to all the 
nunesse dorce of that period who were of a sporting or “doggy” 
tendency. Donelly was the champion of the light-weights. 

Messrs. Poland and Beasley conducted the case for the 
prosecution; Messrs. Ribton and Gough appeared for Young ; 
and I was counsel for Shaw, Flynn, and the other defendants. 
A witness deposed that on the oth of October, he went to the 
“Wrekin,” in Broad Court, a house kept by George Shaw. 
Thence he went to the house of the prisoner, William Shaw, 
in Windmill Street, Haymarket. He had often been there 
before. A ring was always to be found in a room upstairs. 
The wall formed one of its sides, and the remaining sides were 
formed by stakes and a rope. He and Donelly acted as 
seconds for a man named Wilmot, and two inen—Morris and 
Daw—acted as seconds for Young. The principals wore 
gloves. They were, as is usual, naked to the waist, their 
shirts beiny off. About a hundred persons were present, and 
occupied seats at cither end of the ring. The men fought a 
succession of rounds, th: contest lasting for about an hour. 
At the Jast round, Wilinot fell, in consequence “either of a 
shove or a blow” received from Young. On this point the 
witness was pressed, and he ultimately said that it was a blow, 
dealt somewhere in the face. Proceeding, he deposed that 
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when Wilmot fell, he struck his head against a post running 
up in the centre of the ring. The witness picked him up, 
gave him a drop of brandy, and, after dressing him, took him 
in a cab to the hospital. All the prisoners were present, taking 
an active part in the fight, as seconds, time-keepers, or referees. 
In cross-examination, the witness admitted that it was “ only 
sparring, fairly conducted”; and that “time” was called. He 
als» said that, with the exception of gloves being used, the 
oidinary rules of a prize-fight were observed. 

Evidence was then given by the house-surgeon of Charing 
Cross Hospital. Wilmot, he said, was brought in insensible at 
twelve o'clock at night. He never regained his senses, and 
died at half-past six next morning. The post-mortem had 
shown that death was the result of a very severe blow or fall. 
The body was covered with bruises. 

Inspector Silverton, who had charge of the West End 
district at that time, produced the gloves. 

Upon the conclusion of the evidence for the prosecution, I 
submitted that there was no case against Shaw; and that the 
witnesses, having been spectators at an unlawful contest, must 
be regarded as accomplices, and, as such, would require to be 
corroborated. Mr. Poland replied, quoting a case that had 
been decided the other way. Mr. Baron Bramwell said it had 
occurred to him that the witnesses might have refused to give 
evidence on the ground that, by so doing, they might in- 
criminate themselves. I further submitted that there was no 
evidence on a charge of manslaughter against any of the 
prisoners, death having happened in the exercise of a mere 
lawful sport. The Judge admitted that the difficulty was in 
deciding what there was that was unlawful in the contes’. It 
took place in a private room ; and was there any breach of the 
peace? No doubt if death ensued from a fight, indepen- 
dently of the fact that it took plice for money, the case would 
be one of manslaughter. A fight was a dangerous thing, and 
likely to cause death ; but the medical witness had stated that 
sparting with the gloves was not dangerous, and was not a 
practice likely to cause death. 

Mr. Baron Bramwell then proceeded to the new Court, for 
the purpose of consulting Mr. Justice Byles. On returning, 
lve stated that he retained the opinion he had already ex- 
pressed. It had occuned to him, however, that even sup- 
posing there was no danger in the original encounter, if the 
men tought on until they were in such a state of exhaustion, 
that there was a danger of their falling and sustaining fatal 
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injuries, then the case might amount to one of manslaughter; 
and he proposed therefore so to leave the issue to the jury, 
holding over the point for the consideration of the Court for 
Crown Cases Reserved, should it become necessary. 

The jury ultimately returned a verdict of “Not Guilty” 
against all the prisoners, and they were discharged, 


CHAPTER XIX, 


QUO FUGIT VENUS! EHEU QUUVE COLOR, 


Trial of Madame Rachel— Police Court proceedings — Mr. Knox — 
Ballantine, Straight, and I appear against Madame Kachel—Mrs. 
Borradaile's evidence—A description of that lady—IHer introduction 
to Lord Ranelagh—What Mrs Borradaile paid to be made ‘‘ beautiful 
for ever "—Hlow she raised the necessary cash—Gushing love-lctters 
from ‘ William” —Ordering jewels, lace, troussean, etc. —Faully 
orthography attributed to the servant—His love was as warm as a 
lighted cigar—Lord Ranejagh’s denial and explanations— The jury 
disagree and are discharged—The fresh trial—A verdict of ‘‘ Guilty.” 


In the month of August, 1868, a very remarkable case was 
tried before the Recorder of London—that of Sarah Rachel 
Leverson, known to the world as Madame Rachel, a purveyor 
of all sorts of cosmetics, enamels, paint-powders, and rouges, 
who proclaimed, as one of the lures of her calling, that she 
had the power of making women “ beautiful for ever.” The 
case afforded a striking illustration of the vanity of some 
women, and of what tricks can be played upon them by the 
artful. 

The matter had been originally inquired into at Marlborough 
Street Police Court, where 1 appeared as counsel for the 
prosecution. The magistrate before whom the case came was 
the celebrated Mr. Knox, who was, in my opinion, after Sir 
Thomas Henry, the best metropolitan magistrate on the Bench 
during the quarter of a century that I practised at the Bar. 
He was a little sensational, it is true, and at times, with the 
heavy strain of a very busy Court upon him, he was inclined 
to be irritable; but he was, nevertheless, a very able and 
painstaking magistrate. In the days of Delane—that prince of 
editors, for whom no worthy successor has yet been found—he 
was a leader writeron Zhe Zimes, He was a most accomplished 
man, speaking several modern languages, and certainly the 
best story-teller I have ever come in contact with, The Court 
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at Marlborough Street was, and is, a most important one ; and 
at last, from sheer hard work and over-pressure of the brain, 
my poor friend broke down. On returning home from the 
Court, he was seized one day in the streets with a very severe 
illness ; and, as he had completed his service as a civil servant, 
he retired at once upon his full pension. 

But I am forgetting Madame Rachel. Remand after remand 
took place ; but eventually she was committed for trial. Ser- 
jeant Ballantine, myself, and Mr. Straight, were retained for 
the prosecution, while the interests of Madame Rachel were 
entrusted to Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C., Serjeant Parry, Serjeant 
Sleigh, and Mr. Rigby—an array of counsel which clearly 
shows that making people “ beautiful for ever” was not an 
unlucrative profession. 

The charge against the accused was that of obtaining the 
sum of £600 from Mary Tucker Borradaile, by false and 
fraudulent pretences, and of conspiring to defraud her of 
various other sums amounting in the total to £3,000. The 
case was so extraordinary a one that I propose to give the 
evidence of the prosecutrix almost ## extenso. Examined by 
me in chief, she said: 

* T am the widow of Colonel Borradaile, to whom I was 
married twenty-two years ago. I first became acquainted with 
the prisoner in 1864. I sawin the newspaper an advertise- 
ment stating that Madame Rachel was ‘ purveyor to the Queen.’ 
I went to her shop and had some conversation with her. She 
asked me how much money I had to spend. On my first 
visit I spent 10, and in the course of two or three days 
I had invested #170 with her. I paid her various sums of 
money for cosmetics, etc., during the latter part of 1864 and 
the commencement of 1865. Before purchasing these articles 
I asked her to do something for my skin, and she promised 
that, if I would follow out her course of treatment in every 
particular, she would ultimately succeed in making me beautiful 
for ever.” 

I do not wish to be at all unkind or ungallant; but how 
the witness could have been brought to believe such a con- 
summation possible—if she had consulted a looking-glass and 
seen what Nature had done for her—lI was, and always have 
Leen, utterly unable to comprehend. She was a spare, thin, 
scrappy-looking woman, wholly devoid of figure; her hair was 
dyed a bright yellow; her face was ruddled with paint; and 
the darkness of her eyebrows was strongly suggestive of mere- 
tricious art. She had a silly, giggling, half-hysterical way of 
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talking, and altogether gave one the idea of anything but the 
heroine of such a romance as we are about to follow. 

The witness, continuing, said: “On one occasion I called 
upon Madaine Rachel, who told me that she had had an inter- 
view with the gentleman who had fallen in love with me. On 
asking his name | was informed that it was Lord Ranelagh. I 
asked when he had met me, and the reply was—both before 
and after my marriage. Madame Rachel said that he had lost 
sight of me for some‘time, but that he had recently seen me. 
She said that she would introduce me to him the next day. 
She also said that he was a very good man, and very rich. 
Next day I called at Maddox Street, where the prisoner lived. 
The house is the corner one, being partly in Maddox Street 
and partly in New Bond Street. Madame Rachel opened the 
door and said: ‘1 will now introduce you to the man who loves 
you.” She then introduced me to a man whom I believed, and 
still believe, to be Lord Ranelagh. I said to him, ‘Are you 
Lord Ranelagh ?’ and he answered, ‘ Yes; here ismy card.’ He 
then handed me acard, which I returned to him. ‘The gentle- 
man who gave me the card is the gentleman I now see in 
Court (oid Ranelagh). Some conversation took place between 
us, and then Lord Ranelagh retired. I afterwards went with 
Madame Rachel to her room, and she told me that J.ord 
Ranelagh would make me a good husband. ‘This was the first 
mention there had been of marriage. I saw Lord Ranelagh 
thereon several subsequent occasions. On oneoccasion Madame 
Rachel told me to go and take a bath. The baths were ata Mrs. 
Hick’s, in Davis Street, Berkeley Square, close by. I took the 
bith, and on my return to the shop I found Lord Ranelagh 
there. Madame Rachel again introduced me to him. He 
mide a bow to me, but I forget the conversation. Lord 
Ranelagh then again retired, and I had a further conversation 
with Madame Racnel. She again told me he would make me 
a 200d husband. 

“ At the end of May, or the beginning of June, Madame 
Rachel told ime it was necessary that, before 1 marned Lord 
Ranelagh, I should go through an extra process of being made 
beautiful tor ever. I think Madame Rachel also said that the 
jrucess was to be gone through at Lord Kanelagh’s eapress 
desire. The sum 1 was to pay for this was to be £1,000. 
I went to the City with Madame Rachel, in a carriage, tuo 
sell out inmoney in the Funds amounting in cash to 4963. I 
then went back to Rachel’s, where I saw a solicitor named 
H——. The £9453 was never handed over to me, but I gave 
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this order to the solicitor, not in my handwriting, but signed 
by me: 


“<Mr. H-——, I request you to pay Madame Rachel £800 
on account of £963 2s. 11d., received this day. 
“*(Signed) M. T. BoRRADAILE.’ 


“Madame Rachel told me how to word it, and I wrote 
this receipt : 

“*A receipt for £800, being balance of £1,000 received 
from me for bath preparations, spices, powders, sponges, per- 
fumes, and attendance, to be continued till I (Mrs. B.) am 
finished by the process.’ 

‘Madame Rachel said we were to be married by proxy, 
and that it was to be done by letter writings. She said she 
had married two parties before by proxy, and that I should be 
the third. About a month after the receipt was signed I 
began to receive letters. I received some of them before the 
jewellery was ordered. Madame Rachel told me that jewellery 
was necessary for the marriage, and that it would cost £1,400. 
She told me that the letters would be signed ‘William’ in 
case they should be left about. I knew at that time that 
Lord Ranelagh’s Christian name was Thomas. At the time 
Madame Rachel gave me one of the letters, she also handed 
me a vinaigrette and a pencil-case, which she stated had 
belonged to his lordship’s mother, ‘The letter ran as follows: 


*** MOUNT STREET. 
“6 My ONLY DFARLY BFLOVED Mary, 

“<The little perfume-box and pencil-case belonged to 
my sainted mother. She died with them in her hand. When 
she was a schoolgirl it was my father’s first gift to her. Granny 
has given the watch and locket to me again. Your coronet 1s 
finished, my love. Granny said you had answercd my last 
letter, but you have forgotten to send it. I forgot yesterduy was 
Ash Wednesday. Let old Granny arrange the time, as we 
have little to spare. My dearest one, what is the matter with 
the old woman? She seems out of soits. We must mange 
to keep her in good, temper for our own sakes, because she has 
tc manage all for us, and I should not have had the joy of 
your love had it not been for her. Darling love; Mary, my 
sweet one, all will be well in a few hours. ‘The dispatches 
have arrived. I will let you know all when I hear from you, 
my heart’s love. Lear up, my fond one. I shall be at your 
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feet—those pretty feet that I love—and you may kick your 
ugly old donkey. Two letters, naughty little pet, and you have 
not answered one. You are in sorrow about your brother. 
** With tond and devoted love, 
“© Yours, till death, 
“6° WILLIAM.’ 


“Madame Rachel was ‘Granny.’ I also receivea this 
letter 110m Madame Rachel’s grand-daughter in her presence: 


“<¢My OWN DEAR Mary, 

«Granny tells me that you were to be with me at the 
Scotch Stores this afternoon. I waited outside 7, George 
Street, for two hours. I give you one warning; if you listen 
to your family I will leave England for ever. Mary, my own, 
I have to play a double game to save your honour and my 
own. It is now six o’clock, and I am wet, through walking up 
and down George Street. I have been asked all manne: of 
questions. You must write and tell Lewis & Lewis you do not 
want them to interfere further in your affairs, or we are be- 
trayed. And think of your position and name, and think of 
your daughter. Cope is at the bottom of all this. Mary, for 
the last time, choose between your family and me. If you 
value your own life or mine, do not admit Smith; he is the 
paramour of your greatest enemy. My heart’s life, I will be at 
All Souls’ to-morrow. I was at Randall’s on Saturday last, 
a dirty corncutter’s. If ever you go there again I shall cease 
to love you, if Ican. If I call on you with a gentleman be 
sure to deny all knowledge of me, as otherwise we are lost. It 
is your name I study. 

et With fond and undying love, 
“< Your devoted 
‘** WILLIAM.’ 


‘‘ Before I received that letter my family had been com- 
municated with, and I had consulted Messrs. Lewis and Lewis. 
That letter was received after I had parted with all my money 
and securities. Almost all the letters were in different hand- 
writings, but all the letters I recerved I believed came from 
Lord Ranelagh. Madame Rachel told me that his lordship 
had hurt his arm and could not write very well, and that his 
servant wrote some of the letters. I also received this letter 
from Madame Rachel : 


“WILLIAM” BECOMES “EDWARD.” 13! 


“¢ My DEAR Mary, 
‘¢*T will be with you to-morrow as soon as possible. 
*¢* Yours until death, 
‘6 ¢ EDWARD. 


‘“‘¢ My dearest beloved, write me a line—kisses.’ 
*©¢ Mrs, Borradaile, care of Madame Rachel.’ 


“T pointed out to Madame Rachel that one of the letters 
was signed ‘ Edward,’ and she said it was necessary in case I 
left them about. Before the month of August I had parted 
with £1,4c0, and before parting with it I received this letter : 


***MOUNT STREE1. 
“<¢Niy DARLING Mary, 

‘*¢ My own pet, do what I ask. I wish you to burn the 
letters, and all you do I dare say 1s for the best. My darling 
pet and love, many thanks. I know you will keep your promise. 
My sweet love, I will devote my life, and all my love to you. 
I cannot find words to do so. My devotion in years shall tell 
my heart’s fond love for you, darling sweet one. I will tell 
you all at your feet. 

“My own loved Mary, with fond devotion, ever yours, 
with lots of kisses, 


66S WILLIAM.’ 


“On the envelope of that letter was written ‘With love and 
kisses,’ I wrote answers to those letters which Madame 
Rachel always dictated in her sitting-room. She always kept 
the letters I wrote, saying that she would give them to Lord 
Ranelagh. This 1s another letter that I received : 


“My DEAR BELOVED Mary, 

‘<<T was in hopes I should have the pleasure of seeing 
you this day, but I am doomed to a disappointment. I hear 
you are grieving, my own darling pet. Am I the cause? I 
would rather be shot than cause you one minute’s pain. Do 
you regret the confidence you have placed in me? You say 
you have no desire to reside at Cheltenham again, my love. 
You make what arrangements you think proper, and I am 
satisfied. I thank you, my love, for going to Covent Garden. 
Let me know by return, ny pct, when you have finished with 
Mr Haynes, as I find it impossible to wait any longer. Hope 
deferred makes the heart grow sick. I hear all 1s arranged 

K 2 
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for the country, my own darling love. Do not let me have to 
chide you ; only say what you require, and your slightest wish 
shall be obeyed. 
With fond, devoted love, 
“Your affectionate and loving 
“6 WILLIAM.” 


*T remarked to Madame Rachel that the spelling of this 
letter was bad, and she said that his servant must have wiitter 
it. I also received another letter from Madame Rachel. 

“1 should say that, before receiving this letter, I had been 
told by Madame Rachel that Lord Ranelagh was going to 
Belgium with the volunteers, 


*“““NOUNT SIRYET. 
“¢\y DARLING Mary, 

“*What made you suppose I would go to Belgium 
without you? It is cruel of you to think so. But after our 
disappointment of yesterday, I was in hopes that you would 
have complied with my wishes, I have left the message with 
Rachel. She told me last night that she expected you there, 
for sure, to-day. I had called there twice, and found you had 
not been. You said you would come after church. My own 
darling, I did not go to church this morning, and you know 
what prevented me from doing so. You must see Rachel 
to-night, as 1 may be ordered off by five in the morning. 
Pray, sweet Icve, call on her at once. I would rather be shot 
like a dog than Icave England without you. I am half dis- 
tracted at not finding you. There is no time to lose. 

*** Your devoted, but loving friend for ever, 
“CO WILLIAM? 


“T also received this from the same source : 


“¢Ny oOwN DFrovrp Mary, 

“*])o not upbratd me. Any sacrifice you have mide 
on my account 1 will not give you cause to regret. I am 
dunned to death at the thought of “the bills,” and it all hes 
under a nutshell. I will show my love for you in such a way 
that you shall not regret all you have done for me, and I will 
repay it with love and devotion. See that fellow in Oxford 
Street, and tell him you will pay him in a day or two, and so 
you will, I am not angry with you, my own dear love. I 
will be with you sooner than you think, Your slightest wish 
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shall be obeyed; but I cannot understand why you prefer 
Mr. H. But I leave all to you, my love. Do not get into 
auy mob. I heaid you were insulted by a cabman in Oxford 
Street, yesterday. I wish I had been there. 
*** With iny fondest love, 
“ “Your devoted and loving, 
‘WILLIAM,’ 
“TI also received this letter : 


“*My OWN DEAR LOVE, 

““* My sweet, darling Mary, I called at Rachel’s to-day, 
and she looks as black as thunder. What is it, my sweet love, 
my own dear one? What you said last night I thought was in 
joke. Is it the bill that has annoyed you? What am I to 
do? I tell you again and again that you are the only woman 
I love. You have never been the same to me since you 
listened to all the slander. What is it you want? Write at 
once, and freely. There should be no disguise, my sweet pet, 
I love you madly, fondly. Why do you trite with my feelings, 
cruel one? 

‘“‘¢ Your ever loving, and most truly devoted, and ever 
affectionate, 
6S WILLIAM,’ 
**¢ What have you done to offend Rachel?’ 


“TJ had seen a man named Bower at the shop. Rachel 
bought £380, or £400, worth of lace of him. I should, she 
said, require lace, as all ladies had lace when they were 
married. I have since paid Bower’s bill, but I have never 
seen the lace. I have never had a yard of it. I received this 
letter with reference to the lace: 


“Mary, My HEart's LOVE, 

‘“*¢Ts it your wish to drive me mad? Granny has my 
instructions, Do as she tells you. Jour letters, and not one 
reply. What is the meaning of the delay, at the eleventh 
hour? Granny lent me the money. You shall pay her, my 
own sweet one. Get the lace to-day and fear nothing. It 
will be 435. I will explain all to your satisfaction, my own 
sweet one. I have the acknowledgment for every farthing. 
Granny is our best friend, so you will find; we cannot do 
without her until we go away. I have some pretty little things 
for Florence, light of my heart. Your sister and her husband 
have behaved very badly towards you, if you knew all. I tell 
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you, love, if you are not careful they will divide us for ever, 
To the Strand to-day. Leave all to me, my own love, and fear 
nothing. If you have lost all love and confidence in your ugly 
old donkey, tell me; but this suspense 1s terrible. I reccive 
letters every day, telling me that you only laugh at, and show, 
my letters. Mary, beloved one of my heart, do not trifle with 
me. I love once, I love for ever. Leaveall tome. I guard 
your honour with my life. 
“With fond and devoted love, 
***T am yours devoted, 
 S WILLIAM.’ 


“ This letter had Lord Ranelagh’s coronet and cipher upon 
it. It was either his co1runet or his coat-of-arms. Madame 
Richel took the letter from me and would not return it. ‘Lhis 
1s another of the letters . 


«My OWN DARLING Many, 

“*Why don’t you do as Granny tells you? Why do 
you put obstacles in the way of your own happiness? Sign the 
paper; I will pay everything. My own darling love, if you 
marry, vour pension will be stopped, therefore, it will not 
matter if you sign the paper. My own heart’s hfe, I will pay 
everything. Not the value of a coin shall be touched belonging 
to you and yours. You, that have ever been loving and con- 
fiding, why do you doubt my honour and sincerity? What 
motive can you have, my love, for retaining those miserable 
scrawls of mine? I requested you to return them, and for the 
first time you refused todo so. Mary, my love, if you have 
sent them to your family, say so. If you wanted my life, I would 
Jay 1t down at your beautiful little feet. Mary, you are my joy. 
I place your letters with your likeness in my bosom every 
night. Granny told me she would arrange everything to our 
satisfaction. Why need you fear, my own sweet love? I will 
not believe that you expose my letters, darling. Say you do 
not, with your own pretty mouth! This week will settle all. 

** Yours devotcdly, 
6 WILLIAM.’ 


‘I also received this letter : 


“My DARLING Mary, 
“‘¢] was ordered off at rr o’clock last night; but I 


would not and could not go without you, my love. I would 
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rather resign than leave without you. Granny promised me the 
trial trip this week. Can you possibly arrange it for one night 
this week, my own sweet love? Mary, darling, my health is 
giving way under all this suspense. I have offered the money 
three times over, and they refused to take it. Granny will see 
to this, and we can pay her when all is settled. What you have 
done for me I will double with love and devotion. Get the 
lace from the Strand; you cannot possibly do withort it, 
Granny has behaved very well with regard to money affairs, 
and she loves you as though you were her own child. The old 
fox is very clever, and will laugh at the Welshman. If you do 
not be careful, and be guided by me, love’s labour 1s lost. 
The expenses will be £4,000. I am working day and night to 
save every shilling for you, my heart’s hfe. Be sure to get the 
lace ; Stevens has got the Post Office Order. What have you 
done with my three letters ? 
“* With fond and devoted love, 
“**T am your devoted 
6° WILLIAM.’ 


** The sentence about the lace had reference to getting it 
out of pawn. Madame Rachel told me it was pawned. Ido 
not remember whether she said that she had pawned it. I 
always understood that it was pawned for Lord Ranelagh. 
Madame Rachel asked me to go to the Strand, and take it out. 

*‘T received many more letters, but Madame Rachel always 
took them away from me. At theend of July, or the beginning 
of August, she said it was necessary I should have diamonds 
to marry Lord Ranelagh. She said she would send for Mr. 
Pike, a jeweller of New Lond Street. He was sent for, and he 
brought the diamonds into Madame Rachel’s sitting-room. 
There was a coronet and a necklace. Madame Rachel told him 
what was required, and I ordered them, She put them round 
my head and asked me how I liked them. Mr. Pike said the 
price was to be £1,200 or £1,260, Iam not sure which. I 
had not at that time £1,260, but I had some property at 
Streatham. I negotiated with Mr. Haynes for its sale. The 
property sold for £1,540. I wrotean order on Messrs, Haynes 
in Madame Rachel’s presence. It ran as tollows : 


“*My Drar Mr. Haynes, 
“¢ Will you kindly forward to Madame Rachel £1,400 
on my account, 


és ‘ (Signed) M. T. Borrapal.e.’ 
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“] pave her various sums of money, as I thought, for 
Lord Ranelagh, from time to time. After the property was 
sold, Madame Rachel said I should have the diamonds of 
Lord Ranelagh’s mother. She showed me an old-fashioned 
coronet, which she said should be altered. Madame Rachel 
said she would get the trousseau for our marriage. I ordetcd 
clothes and lace and jewellery. The articles were all sent to 
Madame Rachel’s shop. I have never had one of them. She 
told me that Lord Ranelagh’s servant would come for some of 
them. I never could get any of the articles back. She always 
said, when I asked for them: ‘You must ask the rman who 
loves you for them back.’ I remember Madame Rachel on 
one occasion bringing me a lighted cigar, and saying that 
Lord Ranelagh’s love for me was as warm as that. I executed 
a bond and gave it to Madame Rachel in December. I think 
it was to pay the sum of £13,600 to Lord Ranelach. She 
then took me to a livery-stable, near a shop in Ncw Bond 
Street, to sclect a carriage for my marriage with Lord 
Ranelagh. I selected one. She said that Lord Ranelagh’s 
arms would be painted upon it. I parted with my moncy on 
the representations made to me by Rachel. This applies to 
every sum.” 

This concluded her examination by me in chief. Every 
one who was connected with that case must remember the 
stalwart mitary figure of Lord Ranelagh. He had been at 
the Police Court at the preliminary hearings before Mr. Knox, 
and he attended the trial at the Old Bailey, being accommo- 
dated with a seat upon the Bench. During Mrs. Borradaile’s 
examination he sat with a half-puzzled look upon his face. 
The reading of the letters caused roars of laughter in the 
Court, and his lordship joined 1n the merriment. 

Mrs. Borradaile was cross-examined somcwhat severely by 
Mr. Digby Seymour, who commenced by saying to the witness: 

“I hope you will not think me guilty of impertinence if I 
ask your age.” 

She replied : 

“Tt is a very rude question, and it is of no use your press- 
ing me upon the subject. I was married in 1846. ‘The ave 
of the bride is a question I shan’t answer; but 1 was married 
twenty-two years.” 

Cross-examined by him, she went on to say : 

“T have been in India, and have always associated with 
people of the highest principles and rank. I am acquainted 
with the style and usages of polite society; but I know nothing 
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about business. I went to Madame Rachel’s in 1864, when 
[ was suffering from a little eruption on my face. I made 
inquiries, saw the prisoner's name up, and saw the advertise- 
ments. I had a conversation with her about her process. She 
said it did not consist, as many persons had been led to sup- 
pose, in stopping up the pores of the skin with dangerous 
cosmetics. Neither was it in plastering up the skin by painting 
the face, which must be disgusting to all right-minded women 
gifted with common-sense. On the contrary, it was accom- 
plished by the use of the Arabian bath, composed of pure 
extracts of the liquid of flowers, choice and rare herbs, and 
other ingredients equally harmless and efficacious. She said 
her charges were from one hundred to one thousand guincas, 
though she was not going to make me beautiful for ever then. 
She told me in 1866 that her regular charge was a thousand 
guineas for the whole process. I never took a bathat Madame 
Rachel’s house. I agreed that Madame Rachel was to have 
#,1,000. I do not know what benefit I derived from her 
treatment—very little. My skin is not better now than it was. 
She gave me some soap and powder, and something to put in 
the bath. My hair is all my own in the native colour. I have 
used a little of the Auricanus, that is, hairwash. I know that 
Lord Ranelagh’s name is the Honourable Thomas Heron 
Jones. I wrote several things at Madame Rachel’s desire ; 
but do not know what they were.” 
A letter was here produced by Mr. Seymour. 
“This letter is in my handwriting. It is as follows: 


66 6 LONDON, September 23rd, 1866. 


“¢T, the undersigned, authorise Mary Rachel Leverson 
to dispose of all the property she has in her possession belong- 
ing to me: the bunch of seals, ruby ring, gold chain and cross, 


silks, linen, and sundry other things, of all of which a list has 
been given.’” 


Several other documents having been handed to the witness, 


she admitted that they also were in her handwriting, and 
continued : 


“I remember writing the following : 


“My OWN DEAR WILLIAM, 
“*T shall be able to leave home with you to-morrow at 
any hour you may think proper to appoint.’” 


A es ee ee 
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The letter then went on to allude to some neckties and 
socks which she had bought for Joid Ranelagh, and in 
reference to which the writer remarked: “Thank goodness 
they are paid for.” 

Mr Seymour said: 

‘What did you mean by that ?” 

The witness replied : 

“T wrote it at Madame Rachel’s dictation—every word of 
it I ordered some shirts tor Lord Ranelagh. Madame 
Rachel told me to do so, and I really believed he wanted 
them. It was at that time I found out he was not very rich. 
I remember Madame Rachel saying that Lord Ranelagh was 
my husband 1m the eyes of the Almighty, for he had seen me 
in my bath at least halfa dozen times. What she meant, I do 
not know. He never did see me in my bath.” 

In order to substantiate the false pretences, 1t was neces- 
sary for the prosecution to put Lord Ranelagh 1n the box, and 
we did so, not only with that object, but in order to give his 
lordship an opportunity of stating upon oath what he knew of 
the transaction. Lord Ranelagh deposed : 

“My name is Thomas Heron Jones. I have been fre- 
quently at Madame Rachel’s shop, but I never authorised her 
to use my name in any way as representing a desire or 1nten- 
tion on my part to marry Mrs Borradaile. I never authorised 
Madame Rachel to request loans from her forme. I made no 
representations on the subject of jewels, and did not desire 
that such representations should be made—nothing of the 
kind. Iam very anxious to see the letter stated to bea: my 
cipher. I have no paper with my arms upon it If I have 
any paper it 1s with the address of my street and my monogram 
upon 1t.” 

This finished his examination-in-chief by Serjeant Ballan- 
tine. He was then cross-examined by Mr. Seymour, who 
asked : 

“What was the attraction that took you to Mauamre 
Rachel’s ?” 

His lordship replied : 

‘‘T stand in rather an unenviable position. I have been 
so embroiled in this public scandal that I am glad to tell you. 
I had the same curiosity as any other gentleman to see the 
prisoner, who, I understood, had been able to get a large sum 
of money out of a lady. I understood this from a tral which 
took place some years ago. Curiosity led me to the shop. 
You don’t suppose I went there to be enamelled. Madame 
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Rachel had received different articles on commission, and 
once or twice I bought two or three articles from her. I have 
often gone in to have a chat with her, as I have done at other 
shops. I think I saw Mrs. Borradaile once in the shop. I 
have no recollection of being introduced to her.” 

At the request of Mr. Seymour, Mrs. Borradaile was re- 
called, and subjected to a further cross-examination, which, 
however, did not elicit any fresh facts of importance. Mr. 
Seymour intimated that he did not intend calling any witnesses 
for the defence, and addressed the jury. The Judge having 
summed up, the jury retired, and after an absence of about 
five hours returned into Court, not having been able to agrce 
upon a verdict. They were accordingly discharged. 

It of course now became necessary that the trial should be 
proceeded with de novo. To go on with the case that session 
was found to be undesirable, and it was accordingly adjourned 
for a month, the prisoner being admitted to bail in two sureties 
of £5,000 each. 

The second hearing took place before Mr. Commissioner 
Kerr. It commenced on Monday, September 21st, and ended 
on Friday, September 25th. ‘Ihe evidence for the prosecution 
was practically the same as before, and at its close Mr. Digby 
Seymour intimated that he proposed to call witnesses. This 
he did, in the persons of Rachel Leverson, the eldest daughter 
of the prisoner, and Leonte Leverson, the younger daughter. 
In the end the jury returned a verdict of “Guilty,” and tue 
prisoner was scnic: ced to five yeais’ penal servitude. 


CHAPTER XX 
SIMPLEX MUNDITIIS. 


Madame Rachel again—A case that did not come into Court—A lovely 
woman seeks to improve upon Nature—She takes a bath at Madame 
Rachel's and loses all her yewely—Treachery of the wicked old per- 
fume-vendor—The victimised lady confides in her husband—He seeks 
my advice—The decision we come to, and why—Serjeant Pairy and 
his methods—Ilis popularity—‘‘ They call her Cock hobin.” 


In the interval that elapsed between the time Madame Rachel’s 
case was remanded from the Police Court and tried at the Old 
Bailey, my opinion was asked in another matter connected 
with the accused woman. As the facts are powerfully illus- 
trative of the extreme stupidity of vain women, and as [ 
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suppress the names of the parties concerned, there can be no 
harm in taking the reader into my confidence. 

A West-End solicitor sought my opinion on the facts here 
set forth. His client, a lady of fortune and position, had seen 
the advertisements of Madame Rachel, and though, as I 
subsequently found out—for she attended a consultation at 
my chambers with her solicitor and husband—she was an 
extreniely good-looking and attractive woman, she decided to 
see if it were not possible to improve upon Nature. She 
accordingly proceeded to the establishment in Maddox Strect, 
and entered into an agreement with Madame Rachel as to 
what she was to pay for baths taken at the establishment, 
cosmetics, etc.; and I need hardly say that the rapacious old 
hatpy insisted upon being paid in advance. One day the lady 
in question went to Madame Rachel’s house for the purpose 
of taking a bath, and foolishly wore a number of very valuable 
rings upon her fingers, diamond ear-rings, and other jewellery. 
On divesting herself of her garments, in a dressing-room that 
was a short distance from, though in the same passage as, the 
bath-room, she took off these costly ornaments and placed 
them in a drawer. She then proceeded to the bath-room, 
leisurely went through the process that had been prescribed 
for her, and presently returned to the dressing-room. When 
she had finished her toilet, and was about to depart, she looked 
in the drawer for the articles she had deposited there, and, to 
her dismay, found they had all disappeared. She rang the 
bell, and upon the appearance of an attendant, asked to see 
the proprietress of the establishment. Madame Rachel was at 
once summoned, and upon being told of the loss in question, 
flew into a violent rage, or rather, to be strictly accurate, pre- 
tended to do so. She roundly declared that she did not 
believe any jewellery had been deposited in the drawer at all, 
and upon the unfortunate lady insisting that such had been 
the case, and demanding the return of her property, the wicked 
old woman turned round and said: 

“Ts of no use your giving yourself airs here. I know 
who you are. I have had you watched. I know where you 
live (giving the name and address of the lady). low would 
you like your husband to know the real reason for your 
coming here, and about the gentleman who has visited you 
here?” 

The poor victim was so horrified by this, that, losing all 
presence of mind, she hastily quitted the shop. It was not 
util she had read of the LBorradaile case, in connection with 
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the hearing before the magistrate, that she went to her husband, 
and told him of the loss she had sustained, and of the des- 
picable trick that had been played upon her. The husband 
was a man in an exceedingly good position, and, after dis- 
cussing the matter with me in consultation, he came to the 
decision which I think was a wise one—that it was better to 
put up with the loss of the jewellery than to face the disagree- 
able exposure that would be inevitable if the matter were 
brought into Court. 

One of the ablest criminal counsel during my professional 
career was Serjeant Parry. He was exceedingly popular at the 
Bar. Remarkably solid in appearance, his countenance was 
broad and expansive, beaming with honesty and frankness, 
His cross-examination was of a quieter kind than Serjeant 
Ballantine’s. It was, however, almost as effective. He drew 
the witness on, in a smooth, good-humoured, artful, and appa- 
rently magnetic fashion. His attitude towards his adversary 
also was peculiar. He never indulged in bickering, was 
always perfectly polite, and was most to be feared when he 
seemed to be making a concession. If in the course of a trial 
he, without being asked, handed his adversary a paper with the 
words : * Wouldn’t you like to see this?” or some kindred 
observation, Ict that adversary beware, for there was something 
deadly underncath. He was a very successful advocate in 
criminal cases, and had few equals in trials of 2s¢ preus. Both 
he and Serjeant Shee (who was also a man of strong build) 
were wonderful in cases of tort, libel, and slander, and in 
actions at law ejusdem generis. 

Parry was most popular on the Home Circuit. Leaders 
and juniors had an equal affection for him. He was a wonder- 
ful teller of anecdotes, fond ot a good dinner, and a great 
judge of port wine. For many years he was a member of the 
Garrick Club, and numerous were the pleasant dinners given 
by him there. ‘They took place in the little room opposite the 
smoking-room, and at those dinners I was a frequent and 
welcome visitor. He came to the Bar late in life. Originally 
he was a librarian or custodian in the British Museum. While in 
this office, he saved sufficient money to meet the necessary Inns 
of Court fees, to enter as a student at the Temple, and subse- 
quently to be called to the Bar. He first attended the Middle- 
sex Sessions, then the Old Bailey, and quickly came into 
public notice. He did a large criminal business at the same 
time as Clarkson, Bodkin, and Ballantine. I think that both 
he and the last-named took the coif and became 5Serjeants 
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simultaneouslv—at any rate, there was very little difference of 
time between them 

I remember being associated with Serjeant Parry in a some- 
what remarkable case, the details of which I do not propose to 
give. The central figure in this case was a man named Risley, 
commonly known as ‘‘ Professor” Risley. He had acquired a 
considcrable sum of money by taking about the country, and 
to various places of amusement in the metropolis, a band of 
gymnasts He was charged at the Central Criminal Court with 
unlawtully attempting to take Maria Mason, a girl under the 
age of sixteen, who lived in one of the alleys leading from 
Leicester Squaie, out of the possession of her father. I attended 
for him before the magistrate, Sir Thomas Henry, at Bow 
Street. After numerous hearings, the case was sent for trial. 
Mr. Besley conducted the prosecution, while Mi. Serjeant 
Parry, myself, and Mr. Straight, conducted the defence. A 
consultation took place at the Serjeant’s chambers on the 
Saturday previous to the commencement of the Session, Mr. 
Straizht and the solicitor instructing us attending it. Though 
I had been the good old Serjeant’s junior on many occasions, 
this was the first and only time he was ever angry with me. I 
am afraid I was always somewhat impetuous, but the im- 
petuosity arose through over anxiety for the welfare of my 
clients. 

The case, as it came out before the magistrate, proved to 
be anything but a strong one, and it was very nearly dismissed 
by his worship. I was certainly under the impression myself 
that an easy victory lay before us. Of course the Serjeant’s 
brief had been delivered before we met; and he had, equally 
of course, carefully read and thoroughly digested it. When we 
entered the room to hold the consultation, I was somewhat 
surprised to see a settled gloom upon his countenance, “ Well, 
Serjeant,” I exclaimed, ‘and what do you think of our case, a 
galioping acquittal, eh?” He turned round to me almost 
savagely, and said: “Are you going to conduct the case, or 
am I? Hadn't you better wait until you hear what I have to 
say upon the subject?” I naturally collapsed. 

During the consultation, the Serjeant capressed anything 
but a sanguine anticipation as to the result. The consultation 
over, we were all about to quit his presence, but he requested 
Straight and myself to remain behind. No svoner was the 
attorney out of the room, and the door shut, than he turned to 
me and exclaimed: “My dear Monty, when will you learn 
prudence? What on earth do you mean by speaking about a 
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galloping acquittal before the solicitor! Just consider the posi- 
tion you put mein! Supposing I lose, what will he naturally 
say, what will his client naturally say P—for he is sure to repeat 
what has passed—‘If we had allowed Montagu Williams to 
conduct the case, we should have won it, for he told the Ser- 
jeant that it was a galloping acquittal.’ It is nothing of the 
sort, my dear boy. I have had years and years more experience 
than you. Never speculate upon verdicts in such cases as these 
—a young girl in the box, too! I assure you I entertain a very 
different opinion, and if we win, it will be by the skin of our 
teeth.” ‘Then, with a smile on his good-humoured face, he 
added: ‘“‘ Now don’t lose your temper, you know you do on 
the slightest provocation. What I say is entirely for your own 
good.” Well, no one could be angry with him, so I laughed 
too; and Douglas and I then left the consultation-room 
together. 

How correct the Serjeant was, was shown in the morning. 
The trial came on, and the girl told her story. She was 
of extremely prepossessing appearance—young, fragile, and 
extremely innocent-looking. She hesitated in giving her 
answers, and eventually burst out into a flood of tears. The 
Serjeant was sitting with his two juniors—my>self on the right, 
and Douglas Straight on the left—and as this scene in the 
drama was enacted, I shall never forget the look that he gave 
us. He was a master in the art of cross-examining a witness 
of this description. Of all the duties of a counsel, that of 
cross-examination is, In my opinion, the most diffcult one in 
which to acquire proficiency. Few have excelled wn it. It is 
a dangerous weapon, and the true art lies in knuwing either 
where not to put any questions at all, or the exact moment 
when to stop putting them. 

The Serjeant handled the witness with great delicacy, 
but he was unable to shake her in any particular. As he 
sat down, he turned round to me and whispered: “ What did 
I tell you?” The younger sister of the girl was then put 
into the box. Of course the whole of the case turned on the 
question of the respectability and previous character of the 
prosecutrix. While the Serjeant was cross-examining the sister, 
in reference to a male cousin, regarding whom some sugvesuons 
had been made, the witness made the following reply to one 
ot the questions put to her: 

“Yes; I do remember his coming to our house and 
asking for my sister. He asked for her by her mckname.” 

Quick as lightning, the Serjeant seized the point, and 
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raising that ponderous forehead of his, and opening u on the 
witness his great luminous eyes, he said: 

“Nickname? What ¢s her nickname?” 

The witness replied : 

“They call her Cock Robin.” 

Turning first of all to me, and then to Straight, and with 
an indescribable look at the jury, Parry slowly and significantly 
repeated the words: “They call her Cock Robin.” From 
that moment the case was at an end. 

Little did the audience know what subsequently transpired 
as to her character. The story only shows how deceptive 
witnesses of this description are. She wore, it is true, every 
appearance of innocence, but in her person she illustrated 
the truth of the old adage that one should not judge by 
appearances. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
FILFU FUGACES, POSTUMYI, POSTUME, LABUNIFUR ANNI 


Police Court practice—Magistrates at Marlborough Street and Dow Street : 
Sir ‘lhomas Henry, Sir James Ingham, Mr. Flowers, Mr. Vaughan, 
etc.—Story of the gentleman from Bournemouth who lost his watch— 
Hiow the suspected man was arrested and taken before a magisirate— 
The prosecutor hnds he has made a mistake—Sir James Ingham gives 
a practical illustration of human forgetfulness—An old thief at the back 
of the Court perceives his opportunity and seizes it -Social reforms 
brought about by Mr, Knox—The West End: then and now— 
Licenung business— Lacellent City Aldermen: Sir Thomas Gabriel, 
Sir Benjamin Phillips, Sir James Lawrence, and others. 


BesipEs the business I did at the Central Criminal Court and 
the Middlesex and Surrey Sesstons—where I was often taken 
“ special ”"—I had a very large practice at the Police Courts, 
In those days, counsel were taken into those Courts far more 
frequently than they are now, and an important case was never 
heard there without their appearance, either on one side or on 
both sides. ‘The Courts where most cases of importance were 
tried were those at Bow Street and Marlborough Street, the 
Jatter taking the lion’s share. The magistrates at Bow Street 
were Sir Thomas Henry, Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. Flowers ; and 
in reference to the last-named, who was familiarly known as 
‘Jimmy ” Flowers, I may mention that he was an old Temple 
pupil of my father’s, and one of the most kind-hearted creatures 
that ever lived. At Marlborough Street, the magistrates were 
Mr. Tyrwhyt and Mr, Knox. Sir Thomas Henry. as chief 
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mevist-a'e, on'y sat i1 Court about two days a week, for he had 
to transact all the Ilome Office business, and hear the ext a- 
dition cases; the latter being generally disposed of in his private 
room, He was an excellent man, and as chief magistrate we 
shall never see his like again. 

There was no Bow Street Police Court in those days. 
The Court was held in two private houses, knocked into one, 
on the opposite side of the road to where the present building 
stands. Near it was the “Garrick’s Head,” where Judge 
Nicholson used to preside over the mock-trial of the Judge 
and Jury. 

The Chief Clerk at Bow Street was Burnaby, and a most 
excellent clerk he was, I think that, when he retired, he had 
filled the office for something like forty years. Mr. Vaughan, 
before he became a magistrate, enjoyed a considerable practice 
on the Oxford Circuit. No man was ever more just and firm. 
He was called to the Bar in November, 1839, and made a 
magistrate in June, 1864. He is still upon the Bench, while 
Sir Thomas Henry and “ Jimmy” Flowers have passed away. 
The successor to Sir Thomas Henry in the office of chief 
magistrate is Sir James Ingham. He was called to the Bar on 
the 15th June, 1832, and made a magistrate in March, 1849. 
He is now, I believe, over eighty years of age. 

A rather good story 1s told of Sir James Ingham, though I 
am not prepared to vouch for its truth. The incidents 
occurred—or rather, are said to have occurred—soon after his 
promotion. A gentleman travelled by rail on the South-Western 
fcom Bournemouth to London. He commenced his journeyin an 
unoccupied carriage, and proceeded fora considerable distance 
alone. At one of the intermediate stations—I think it was 
Basingstoke—a man entered the compartment. The train did 
not stop again until it reached Vauxhall. On the way thither, 
the gentleman from Bournemouth fell asleep. When the train 
arrived at Vauxhall, he woke up, and put his hand to his 
pocket for the purpose of ascertaining the time. To his 
consternation, he found that his watch and chain were gone. 
His sole companion in the carriage was busily engaged 1ead 
ing a newspaper. Turning to him in a somewhat eacited 
manner, he asked: 

“‘ Has any one else entered this compartment while I l.ave 
been asleep ?” 

‘‘ No,” was the answer. 

“Then, sir,” proceeded the gentleman from Bournemouth, 
“I must request you to tell me what you have done with my 
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watch. It has been stolen during the time that you have been 
in the carriage. You had better return it, or I shall have to 
give you in charge on our arrival at Waterloo.” 

The other traveller, who really appeared to be virtuously 
indignant, over and over again protested that he was a gentle- 
man ; that he had seen no watch; and that he knew nothing 
whatever about the matter. 

When the train arrived at its destination, a porter was sent 
to fetch a constable. The suspected man was given into 
custody, and conducted to Bow Street Police Court, where the 
charge was at once heard by Sir James Ingham. When put 
into the box, the prisoner repeatedly asserted his innocence. 
In the course of the inquiry, Sir James Ingham asked the 
prosecutor whether, when the train arrived at Waterloo, he had 
observed anybody come near the prisoner. The prosecutor 
replied: 

‘Yes; another man came up, apparently for the purpose 
of inquiring what was the matter.” 

* Just so,” replied the magistrate. ‘That accounts for the 
disappearance of the watch. These things are never done 
alone. Wherever a theft takes place, whether in a train, a 
crowd, or elsewhere, there is always a confederate to reccive 
the stolen property. Prisoner, you are remanded for a week ; 
but if you are a respectable man, I have no objection to take 
very substantial hail.” 

Upon this, the accused stated that he had no friends in 
London, and that it would be impossible for him to find bail, 
as he was a foreigner—or rather, an Englishman who had 
spent the last few years of his life in foreign travel, having only 
returned to this country a day or two before. ‘Therefore, he 
declared, to remand him for a week would be tantamount to 
sending him to prison for that period. Tinally, he prevailed 
upon Sir James Ingham to take the case again upon the 
following day. 

Next morning, when the remands were called on, the 
prisoner was put into the dock, the prosecutur simultaneously 
entering the witness-box. The latter wore a very dejected ap- 
pearance, and, before any questions were put to him, he said 
that he wished to make a statement. ‘I do not know,” he 
began, ‘‘ how to express my regret for what has eccurred ; but 
I find that I did not lose my watch after all, I communicated 
my loss by telegraph to my wife at Bournemouth, and she has 
written to say that my watch and chain are safe at home.” He 
proceeded to say that he could not explain the matter on any 
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other supposition but that, dressihg hurriedly to catch the train, 
he Lad entirely forgotten to take his watch from the dressing- 
table. 

Here was a pretty state of things! An innocent man had 
been dragged through the streets as a felon, falsely charged, 
and locked up for the night. Sir James, who is one of the 
most urbane of men, did all he could to throw oil upon the 
troubled waters. He said: “It is a most remarkable oc- 
currence. To show, however, how liable we all are to make 
these mistakes, I may mention, as an extraordinary coinct- 
dence, that I myself have only this morning been guilty of 
preciscly the same oversight as the one in question. I was 
under the impression, when I left my house at Kensington, 
that I put my watch (which, I may mention, is an excecdingly 
valuable one) in my pocket ; but, on arriving at this Court, I 
found that I must have left it at home by mistake.” Ultr- 
mately both paities to the incident left the Court, an amicable 
understanding having apparently been arnved at between 
them. 

The business of the Court over, Sir James Ingham wended 
his way home. On entering his drawing-room, he was met by, 
one of his daughters, who exclaimed : 

“Papa, dear, I suppose you got your watch all right ?” 

‘Well, my dear,” replied the chief magistrate, “as a 
matter of fact, I went out this morning without it.” 

“Yes, I know, papa,” his daughter replied ; “‘ but I gave it 
to the man from Low Street who called for 1t.” 

There had been an old thief at the back of the Court while 
the occupant or the bench was, that morning, giving an 
illustration, from personal experience, of human forgettulness. 
He had whipped into a hansom cab, driven to the residence of 
Sir James Ingham, and, by representing himself to be a bona 
jide messenger, had obtained possession of the valuable watch, 
which, so far as ] am aware, has never been seen or heard of 
again, by its rightful owner, from that day to this. 

To Mr. Knox is mainly due the retormation of the Hay- 
market and the night-houses which, twenty or thirty years ago, 
abounded in the neighbourhood of Panton Street and Leicester 
Square. When I was a young man, the Argyll Rooms and the 
Hiolborn Casino were in existence, the former, which originally 
had been a dancing saloon in Windmill Street, being the 
property of Mr. Robert Bignell. Upon the ruins of the 
Windmill Street Saloon were built the Argyll Rooms, which 
came to be the most popular dancing establishment in London, 
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being frequented by all the young men about town, and the 
denizens of the dem monde. The rooms were opened at about 
9.30 pm., and did not close until midnight. They were 
licensed for music and dancing, and for beer and spirits, by 
the Middlesex magistrates. This condition of affairs lasted 
until fourtcen or fifteen years ago, when, after a despcrate fight 
before the licensing authorities, the license was taken away. 
There were several houses in the immediate vicinity which 
opened and commenced business at about the time that the 
doors of the Argyll Rooms were closed. In the Haymarket 
itself, opposite to where the London Pavilion now stands, was 
the Piccadilly Saloon. It had no license whatever; and it 
was notorious that, with regard to this place, and to the night- 
houses about which I shall have something to say presently, 
the police were induced, by some means, and for some reasons 
into which I do not propose to go, to persistently close their 
eyes. Inspector Silverton was the police officer responsible 
for the good or bad order of the district. At the Piccadiily 
Saloon, which was, as I have said before, an unlicensed dancing- 
room, the fun would commence at about 12.30. It was a 
small room, with a gallery upstairs. Some one stood at the 
outer door, which opened upon the passage leading into the 
dancing-room ; and half-way up the passage was the man who 
took the entrance-money. There was a regular drinking-bar 
on the left-hand side as you entered, and at the end of the 
room were three musicians, one of whom played the piano, 
another the harp, and the third the fiddle. The police were 
supposed to visit such houses as this, at least once every night; 
and what used to take place here—for I have seen it with my 
own eyes—was simply a ludicrous farce. A knock was given 
at the outer door by the visiting inspector, whereupon the 
word was passed: “ Police!” Some two or three minutes 
were allowed to clapse, and then the inspector, accompanied 
by one or two subordinates, entered the building, lantern in 
hand. ‘The interval of time had been sufficient to enable all 
the bottles and glasscs to be whipped off the counter, and 
placed on the shelves underneath, innocent coffee-cups being 
substituted in their stead. Sufficient time had also been 
given to enable the three musicians to vanish through a door- 
way. ‘This doorway was at the back of the room, and opened 
into a sort of cupboard, large enough to conceal the three 
delinquents. Here they remained until the police, having 
gone through the usual sham of walking round the roum, had 
taken their departure. 
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What I have said in reference to the Piccadilly Saloon, 
applies equally to Bob Croft’s, which was in the Haymarket 
itself, on the right-hand side going down towards the theatre ; 
Kate Hamilton’s; Sam’s, in Panton Street; Sally’s, on the 
opposite side of the road; and other establishments of a 
similar kind. It was currently reported, when Inspector 
Silverton left the torce—which he did shortly after these dens 
(mainly through the instrumentality of the learned magistrate 
at Marlborough Street) had been closed—that he retired upon 
a very snug competence. 

Of course it 1s an open question whether the suppression or 
places of this description was ultimately for the public benefit. 
In those days, the exterior—I mean the thoroughfares of 
Leicester Square, the MHaymarket, Piccadilly, etc.—was 
perfectly quiet. The evil, which I suppose must exist in some 
shape or other in all largely-populated cities such as ours, was, 
to a certain extent, concealed from the public eye. It is not 
so now. Since the late Metropolitan Board of Works granted 
two of the most important sites in the West End for the 
erection of the Criterion Restaurant and the Pavilion Music- 
Hall, the thoroughfares immediately adjoining have become, 
after closing hours, simply impassable for respectable persons. 
With regard to Piccadilly, it is getting from bad to worse, and 
night is rendered simply hideous by street rows and dis- 
graceful scenes of all descriptions. I can remember the old 
livans’s, which stood on a spot now occupied by the premises 
of the New Club. It was only a small room, with a recess at 
the further end. Paddy Green was the proprietor. Of course, 
I am now speaking of a time before women were admitted ; 
and the songs that were sung by Sharpe, Ross, and others, 
were not always of the most delicate description. Thackeray 
was a great hadbitué of Evans’s. He usually took up his 
position, two or three times a week, in a particular seat at the 
back of the room, and against the wall. Herr von Joel wis an 
attraction at the establishment. He will be well remembered 
by those who heard him, for his imitation of the voices of 
birds. He had a wonderful trick of playing tunes upon 
walking-sticks, which he would borrow trom persons in the 
audience. To him belonged the privilege of selling cigars. 
In the bills he was announced as being “retained upon the 
strength of the establishment in consequence of his long 
services.” Few among those who visited Evans’s, will forget 
the rubicund countenance, the dark silk pocket-handkerchief 
and the snuff-box, of Paddy Green, or the extraordinary 
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method of arithmetic employed by Skinner, the head waiter 
He it was who took the money from the guests as they 
passed out; and he totted up their bills from memory with 
such remarkable rapidity as to daze their very often somewhat 
hazy intelligence. 

When I first began business, the licensing all over the 
metropolis, which is a very lucrative matter for counsel, was 
mainly in the hands of Messrs. Sleigh and Poland. After 
a few years, however, when Sleigh became Serjeant, the 
business was practically divided between Poland, Besley, and 
myself. I never cared for the work, but the fees were large, 
and the briefs were numerous—circumstances which acted as 
gilding upon an unpalatable pill. 

I have known the law officers of the Crown, and other 
most distinguished Q.C’s., to be retained in connection with 
the Argyll Rooms, Cremorne, the Aquarium, and other 
kindred places. On one occasion, when Sir John Holker was 
Attorney-General, he, Poland, and myself, were retained in 
a case of this description. A fee of two hundred and fifty 
guineas was marked upon Sir John’s brief, and I am under 
the impression that all he had to do, with the exception 
of attending a few consultations, was to address the magistrates 
for a quarter of an hour. For this, he received in all about 
three hundred guineas. A more unsatisfactory tribunal, in my 
humble opinion, than that before which the licensing business 
came, never existed. Where large vested interests are con- 
cerned, influence is brought to bear in every available shape 
and form. Matters have been considerably altered, a revision 
of the licensing systen having taken place. One of the 
consequences of that revision is that licenses for spirits and 
beer are granted, in the first instance, by the district magis- 
trates, whose decisions have to be submitted to a confirmation 
committee, which is selected from the whole mctropolis. 
Matters even now, in my humble judgment, call aloud for 
reform. I believe one-half of the crime of the metropolis— 
certainly in such districts as Greenwich, Deptford, Whitechapel, 
and Shoreditch, where the heritage of the people is pesti- 
Icntial dens, hovels, slums, and darkness—is largely due to 
the reckless manner in which licenses have been showered 
about, hke pepper from a pepper-box, by the licensing 
authorities. Personally, I am not one of those who would 
rob the working man of his modest glass of beer, but I am 
revertheless of the opinion that, so long as the present state 
pf things exists in reference to the establishment of public- 
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houses, but little success will crown the efforts of those who 
seek to improve the condition of the people The question 
1s, who 1s to move 1n the matter? Politicians on both sides of 
the ITouse are apparently afraid to do so. The truth 1s that 
the licensed victuallers are so powerful a body that neither 
political party dares to offend them. 

While speaking about the magistrates, I must not forget 
the City aldermen It 1s often said that it would be a good 
thing 1f we had stipendraries in the City as well as in other 
parts of the metropolis, but with this I am not at all inclined 
to agree. Speaking from five-and-twenty years’ experience of 
the City of London. I am bound to say that the aldermen do 
their work most admirably Of course they have capital 
clurks When I first began to practise at the Guildhall and 
the Mansion House, a gentleman named Oke was the chief 
clerk at the latter place He was a man of very great legal 
knowledge, and the editor of ‘“‘Okc’s Magisterial Synopsis,” 
and of other elementary legal hind books Mr Martin, an 
equally good assistant, was the head clerk at the Guildhall. 
They were always quite able to keep the presiding Justice 
straight in all questions of law, and as, very often, at the 
Mansion House, cases of great commercial importance are 
tried, it was very necessary that they should have possessed 
the capacity to do so. While getting the law of the matter 
from the clerk, the presiding alderman, being himself a 
tiadesmin or merchant, could bring to bear, in considering 
the various matters that came under his notice, his mercantile 
knowledge and general business cipacity. Of course, it is 
invidious to particularise where all did their duty so well, but 
if I were asked to name three of the best, I should say— 
Alderman Sir ‘Thomas Gabriel, Sir Benjamin Phillips, and 
Sir James Lawrence. 

A certain gloomy day 1s well remembered in the City of 
London. Some years ago, Gurney’s, and other large banking 
establishments, the Merchants’ Company, and other great mer- 
cantile and discount houses, suddenly put up their shutters, 
and stopped payment. Criminal prosecutions followed, taking 
place before either the Lord Muyor or the presiding alderman 
it the Mansion House. I was quite delighted with the 
amount of sagacity, power of cross examination, and sound 
good sense, displayed by Sir Thomas Gabriel at the hearing of 
one of the extraordinary charg-s 1n question, regirding which I 
miy have suinething more to say beture I have tinished these 
pages. 
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Sir Benjamin Phillips I knew both professionally and in 
private life. He wasa man about whom there was no nonsense. 
He never claimed to be anything but what he was—a plain 
citizen, and a sclf-made man. Although extraordinarily wealthy, 
he was never t red of referring to the day when he came up 
to London without even the proverbial sixpence in his pocket, 
and commenced life upon the very lowest step of the ladder. 
Upon one occasion he took me to the Commercial Road in his 
carriage, and pointed out a little bead-shop the1e, remarking 
as he did so: “And here, my boy, is the place where my wile 
and I first began business by selling beads.” From such small 
beginnings grew the great house of Faudel, Phillips, and Co, 
whose premises now occupy a great portion of Newgate Street. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


PARATUS OMNE C/ESARIS PERICULUM 
SUBIRE MAECENAS TUO. 


The Shrewsbury election petition—Douglas Straight accused of bribery and 
trea 1ng—We all put up at ‘* The Raven ”—My social duties as junior 
—Ifaidinge-Giffard would not let me smoke in the sitting-roon—I 
lave my revenge, and Giffard has no breakfast —The tactics I pursue 
in regaid to the dinner—lHallantine opens the case—The man with the 
white hat—The ‘* Dun Cow” dinner—A little joke from the Rench— 
Straight becomes very angry with Ballantine—Four anxious hours—- 
Baron Channell gives a decision in our favour —General icjuicings. 


I was junior counsel at different times in several election 
petitions. The first was that at Wallingford, where Mr. ])ilke 
was the petitioner, and Mr. Vickers, distiller—who had a house 
at Goring, on the Thames, close to the place he sought to 
represent—was the sitting Member. The trial took place 
before Mr. Justice Blackburn. Mr. Merryweather (poor 
junsby!) and Mr. Poland were counsel for the petitioner, 
while Serjeant Ballantine and myself represented the sitting 
Member. As, however, the Serjeant has described this petition 
at some length in his book, I do not propose to refer to it, 
except en passant, 

‘Lhe neat election petition in which I was concerned took 
place in 1870, and was a case of the greatest possible interest 
to me, because the sitting Member, whose junior counsel 1 was, 
was my intimate friend and daily companion, Douglas Straight. 

“he seat was that of Shrewsbury. Douglas had originally gone 
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down to the constituency to assist the candidature of Mr. 
Alderman Figgins, and he was so successful in furthering the 
interests of that gentleman that he determined at the time that, 
should the opportunity occur, he would contest the seat himself. 
The time came for him to carry his intentions into effect ; and 
he found himself opposed to a gentleman of the name of Cotes. 
The votes polled were—for Mr. Straight (Conservative), 1,291 ; 
for Mr. Cotes (Liberal), 1,253; thus giving the former a 
majority of 38. Very soon after this election, a General Election 
took place, when the same two candidates were in the field, and 
Douglas was again returned, this time by a larger majority than 
before. A petition was then lodged against him for bribery and 
treating. 

The trial took place before Mr. Baron Channell, at the latter 
end of December, 1870, and lasted fourdays. ‘The counsel for 
the petitioners were Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, and the Honourable 
Chandos Leigh, who were instructed by Messrs. Wyatt and 
Hoskins: and, for the sitting Member, Mr. Hardinge-Giffard, 
Q.C., Mr. Poland, and myself; we being instructed by Mr. 
¥rank Greenfield, who was cne of Douglas’s most intimate 
friends, 

Of course the Judge and the opposing counsel were bound 
to do their duty in their respective spheres, but I cannot help 
thinking that they were, fiom the first, disposed to entertain 
the hope that the petition would fail. Douglas Straight was a 
universal favourite. Again, who could fail to admire the pluck 
and ability with which he, a young man only just called to the 
Bar and only threc-and-twenty years of age, had fought so 
strongly contested a battle as that of Shrewsbury, and come off 
with flying colours ? 

The sitting Member, Poland, Hardinge-Giffard, and myself, 
travelled together to Shrewsbury by the Great Western. We 
put up at the “ Raven Hotel,” and, save for the anxiety that 
we felt on behalf of our friend, we had a very jolly time. I 
often think of a somewhat amusing incident, involving some 
questions of professional etiquette, which took place on the 
day of our arrival at this ancient city. Hardinge-Giffard was 
always one of the greatest possible sticklers for the performance 
of the duties that are expected froma junior. One of these 
duties on an occasion such as that to which I am alluding, 1¢ 
to attend to the eating and drinking department—namely, the 
ordering of meals, etc., for the whole party, who occupy a 
sitting-room in common. 

J was an inveterate smokcr, and if there was one thing that 
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Giffard hated more than another, it was the smell of tobacco. 
Shortly after our artival at the hotel, I brought down to the 
sitting-room a large box of cigars. ‘These caught the eye of 
the future Lord Chancellor, who said : ‘‘ What are you going to 
do with them?” I simply replied: “They are my cigars; I 
brought them down, as I always smoke after dinner.” Giffard 
then said: “You certainly won’t smoke here.” I merely re- 
marked that sufficient unto the day was the evil thereof, and 
that we would see about that after dinner. Well, when the 
meal was over, I—knowing what a good-natured fellow I had 
to deal with—filled my cigar-case from my box, and, with a 
grin, was about to light up. My leader at once said : “‘ I assure 
you, Iam in earnest. As I said before, you are not to smoke 
here.” I replied: ‘“‘ Well, where am I to smoke? It would 
never do for me, as counsel in an election petition, to go into 
the ordinary smoking-room, where I might meet anybody ; and 
I certainly do not intend to smoke in the yard of the hotel.” 
‘“‘T really don’t care for that,” said he; ‘‘as I obscrved betore, 
you will not smoke here.” 

It was snowing hard. The winter that year was a very 
severe one, and the weather was cold even for the end of 
December. Nevertheless, the position had to be faced, so, 
bouncing out of the room, I put on my waterproof, and in a 
few moments was enjoying the fragrance of my weed, as best I 
could, on the pavement outside the hotel. 

It was another of my leader’s fads that he would not com- 
mence breakfast until his junior put in an appearance. ‘The 
next morning I determined to be even with him. I never ate 
breakfast; he never tolerated tobacco, so we were on equal 
ground. The Court had to sit at ten. 

In vain did the chambermaid come up to my room, at 
stated intervals, with the message that breakfast was waiting. 
Never before did I take so long over my toilet. At about tive 
minutes to ten I strolled down to the breakfast-rroom. ‘I'ms, I 
knew, would leave me just sufficient time to get into Court 
before the commencement of the proceedings, for the Court 
House was only just opposite the hotel. 

I found Giffard seated in an arm-chair before an enormous 
fire. The breakfast—grilled fish and other delicacies—was 
placed in the fender. ‘Ihe tea had not yet been brewed. My 
leader looked in a rage; he must have been only acting, how- 
ever, for in all my life I never saw him seriously out of temper. 
I knew, he declared, just as well as he did, what his 1ules were; I 
kuew that he had becn waiting breakfast forme. It was my duty 
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to be down in time to make the tea; and, in consequence of 
my laziness, he would have to go to Court without any breakfast 
atall. ‘ But,” I casually remarked, “I never eat breakfast—I 
don’t care about it.” ‘ Well,” he rejoined, “you are, I think, 
the most selfish fellow I ever came across.” ‘*Oh dear no,” I 
said; “you forget the smoking yesterday. You don’t smoke. 
I can’t see the difference.” 

He burst out laughing, and we proceeded forthwith into 
Court. The matter, however, did not stop here. As I observed 
before, 11 was my duty to order dinner. At midday, for this 
purpose, I interviewed the landlady of the hotel. I ordered 
everything that money could procure within the limited 
resources of Shrewsbury. 

The dinner-hour arrived, and never shall I forget the 
faces of my two learned friends as dish succeeded dish in 
apparently endless rotation. At last Giffard could stand it 
no longer. “Good God!” he exclaimed, “what is the meaning 
of this; the dinner will never end.” Then turning to me, he 
added: “What in the world have you been doing?” “My 
duty,” I replied. ‘‘ You are master of the apartment, but the 
dinner business devolves upon me.” And that night, when the 
meal was over, I remained by the fire and smoked my cigar. 

It was on Saturday afternoon that we arrived in Shrewsbury, 
and the trial commenced on the Monday morning. When 
Serjeant Ballantine commenced his opening, the Court was 
crowded, especially with ladies, among whom the sitting 
Member appeared to be a general favourite. The Serjeant 
began by paying a very high compliment to his learned friend, 
Douglas Straight. Proceeding to enumerate the cases of alleged 
bribery, he suggested that several leading members of the 
Corporation, who were Conservatives, had taken an active part 
in influencing the voters, mentioning in this connection a Mr. 
Groves, who was a popular member of the Town Council. He 
exonerated Mr. Straight entirely from any personal treating, and 
remarked that, though the borough was essentially a Liberal one, 
the Corporation was thoroughly Conservative in its character. 
He said that its members had used influence of every kind 
with a view to the return of the Conservative candidate, and 
that pressure had especially been put upon the humbler classes 
—aa circumstance that he ventured to designate as improper in 
the extreme, and deserving to meet with severe reprobation. 
Ile called particular attention to the conduct of Walter Whit- 
more, a Captain of the Militia, who it was alleged had, upon 
the day of the election, gone down the road to some men who 
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were employed excavating some gas-pipes, and had treated 
them, afterwards accompanying them to within a short distance 
of the polling-booth. This gentleman, the learned counsel 
declared, would be clearly identified by his dress, and by the 
circumstance of his having worn a white hat. The next case, 
Serjeant Ballantine said, was one of undoubted importance, 
and one in which, he was afraid, his lordship would have to 
exercise his powers in a way that would be anything but 
pleasant to the parties concerned. The mayor of the borough 
and his sons were implicated. The learned counsel next 
called attention to certain cases of treating, more especially to 
what he described as the ‘Dun Cow” supper. The “ Dun 
Cow,” he explained, was a public-house in the town, and Mr. 
Townsend, its proprietor, was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Conservative cause. A reverend gentleman was in the habit 
once a year of giving a supper to his tenants at the ‘ Dun Cow” 
It was an extraordinary thing that the liberality of landlords 
became very great when an election was taking place. Asa 
rule, the reverend gentleman gave the annual treat to his 
tenantry at an early period of the year ; but, on this occasion, 
the supper had been arranged to take place on the eve of the 
Parliainentary contest. The invitation to the supper was, the 
Serjeant declared, accompanied by that which was “‘likely to 
give the tenants an excellent appetite—the shaking of a bag of 
money in their faces.” After supper Mr. Straight’s health was 
drunk, and such an effect had the bag of money, the meal, or 
some mysterious influence, had upon the company that, though 
It was composed of a number of persons who had always voted 
Liberal, all present were suddenly seized with the determina- 
tion to support Mr. Straight—a determination which, the Ser- 
jeant added, had been carried into effect. To judge, he said, 
from his own experience, on a convivial occasion of that 
character, a bond of unity was created among the guests, and 
they would have been ashained to louk one another 1n the face 
if, after what had occurred, they had failed to exercise their 
franchise in the way they had promised. 

The learned Judge here interposed, and remarked: 
“There are some promiscs that are like something else— 
they are made to be broken;” at which the public in the 
gallery, as is usual on such occasions, laughed, 

Ballantine went on to refer to other cases of alleged 
treating, and concluded his address at about four o'clock, 
having been speahing all day. The Court then adjourned 
until the morrow, 
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I do not propose to go through the evidence in detail. 
Witnesses were called who in the main proved the learncd 
Serjeant’s opening. Before the case concluded, however—in 
consequence of certain witnesses not being quite up to the 
mark— Ballantine withdrew several of the charges. Considerable 
amusement was caused while evidence was being given as to 
the “ Dun Cow” supper. Incross-examination by Mr. Giffard, 
a witness was asked whether the company had drunk the 
health of Mr. Straight. A reply having been given in the 
affirmative, the further question was put to him as to whether 
the health of the Queen had not also been drunk. The 
witness said that he could not remember, and upon being 
pressed as to whether the “Church and State” had not been 
drunk, he replied that he did not know what was meant by the 
question. Upon this the Serjeant observed: ‘‘ You are a 
consistent Conservative ;” at which the occupants of the public 
gallery again laughed. 

Mr. Giffard called his witnesses, one of whom was Captain 
Walter Whitmore, who positively denied that he was the mys- 
terious man in the white hat. My leader made a most excel- 
lent speech, and, I think, put the Serjeant rather upon his 
mettle ; for when the latter came to reply, all the consideration 
for Straight which he had previously shown, had disappeared. 
I am bound to say, indeed, that the Serjeant did his best to win. 

We found it almost impossible, during Ballantine’s address, 
to keep the sitting Member quiet. From his seat underneath 
the counsel, he kept turning round to me and vowing the most 
dreadful vengeance against Ballantine; observing that he 
certainly had not expected this from the Serjeant, who had 
been his father’s oldest friend. He, of course, also indulged in 
the usual threat that he would never speak to Ballantine as long 
ashe lived. Altogether Giffard and I had the greatest difficulty 
In suppressing this hot-headed young gentleman. 

The Serjeant ended his reply at about one o’clock. The 
good-natured old Judge, looking at the sitting Member with a 
twinkle in his eye, said that, as he did not wish anybody to 
pass a sleepless night, he would not adjourn the case until the 
following morning, but would give his decision at four o’clock 
tuat afternoon. 

The intervening hours were very anxious ones for me, for I 
felt as much interest in the issue as though I had been 
personally concerned. At four o’clock the Court reassembled, 
and from the good-tempered expression on Baron Channell’s 
face, as he took his seat upon tne Bench, I felt convinced that 
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all wis well, Hus lordship summed up with considerable force, 
and in an exhaustive way. Having disposed of most of the 
allegations, he proceeded: ‘‘ And now we come to the ‘ Dun 
Cow’ supper.” A kind of cold shiver ran through us all, for 
this was the rock on which we feared the vessel might split, 
However, after giving a strange ruling of his own as to what 
constituted an agent, he observed, with regard to the supper 
itself, that, though he did not think it sufficient to unseat the 
respondent, 1t would undoubtedly have been far better had it 
never taken place. In the end he found: firstly, that Mr. 
Straight was duly elected ; secondly, that there was no reason 
to believe that, at the last election, any considerable bribery or 
corruption took place; and, thirdly, that the petitioners should 
bear the costs. The result was hailed with vociferous applause, 
the ladies in the gallery testifying their delight by waving their 
handkerchiefs. ‘The enthusiasm was caught up by the crowds 
in the square, and on the appearance of the honourable 
Member and his friends outside the hall, he was received with 
succcssive rounds of hurrahs., 

In the evening we all proceeded to the Music Hall, where 
an enormous concourse of persons was assembled. Douglas 
made a speech, and afterwards we adjourned to supper at the 
house of one of his principal supporters. 

We returned to ‘The Raven” at about two o’clock in the 
morning. It was snowing hird as we proceeded thither; and 
the joys of the evening terminated by the sittins Member and 
myselt having a remarkably fine snow-ball fight around the 
gravestones in Shrewsbury churchyard. 


CHAPTER XNIII 
rc(r 1fFRUM CRISPINUS. 


I am instructed to prosec te Robert ( ook, whom J hv e met before —How 
he wreiged the poor widuw—She had no moncy for a Chri tinas 
dinncr—E ‘go for” the accused with a vengcince—Ballantine can t 
understand 1t—The jury return a veidict of ** Guilty,’ and Couk’s 
carriaze drives away empty—I sign a p titon, and the sentence 1s 
mitigited—-The Wood Green murdcr—Desciption of the crime-—The 
dinners at the Central Criminal Ccu t—A chaplain’s choice observa- 
tion—A jewel robbery—Low the thieves gagscd the assis ant—A 
theatrical effect in the box—The Stratford murder—A damning piece 
of evidence—The murderer's confession. 


Ir will be well 1emembered that in one of my early chapters I 
mentioned certain matters connected with a money-lender of 
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the name of Pobert Cook. Is'ated that I owcd hima debt, 
and that I paid it with interest. The circumstances under 
which this payment took place I will now proceed to narrate 

A lady of the name of Hall considered that she had becn 
defrauded of certain property, and consulted a solicitor, ‘That 
solicitor sought my advice; and the result was the issue of a 
summons, from Marlborough Street Police Court, against 
Cook, for unlawfully, and by false pretences, causing the said 
Hall to execute a deed assigning her interest in some property 
to himself, and for converting to his cwn use a certain policy 
of insurance I appeared as prosecuting coun-cl at the pre- 
liminary inve» igation before Mr. Knox. The defendant was 
committed for trial at the next Sessions of the Central Criminal 
Court, but icdmitted to bal. 

Cook haa become a man of considerable wealth, and he 
had a son in the army, commanding one of Her Majesty’s 
regiments of infantry. ‘The money lenaer, indeed, had attained 
to a vey respectable position, and he kept up a large establish- 
ment in one of the most fashionable squares in the West End. 

While I was opening the case before the magistrate, I 
could not help remembering under what different circum- 
stances the defendant and I had met previously , und it was 
easy to sce that his memory, as to the events alluded to, was 
as vivid as my own. ‘Lhe case was ultimately tried before the 
Common Serjeant, I conducted the prosecution, while Ser- 
jeant Ball ntine and Messrs. Metcalfeand Poland were counsel 
for the dcfence. ‘lhe story was a very painful one. ‘Ihe 
prosecutri, stated that she was a widow, and tht her late 
husband had had some financial dealings with the defendant. 
Five children were left upon her hands. Shortly after her 
hushind’s death, she came up to London to ask the defendant’s 
advice on some monetary matters. She brought with her a 
policy of insurance for #250 on her husband’s life Cook, 1t 
appeared, after expressing his deep regret at the loss she had 
sustained, said, in 1eference to the policy ‘ST ewe this with 
me, and I will get the money for you, tree of expense,” She 
did as he desired. This happened somewhere about May, 
1868 She went to him again on the roth uf December. Her 
little boy at the time was very il, and dying. She be,ged him 
to give her some of the money He gave her a cheque fir 
4,50, and made her sign a deed assigning over the policy to 
him, the consideration moncy appearing on the face of it to 
be 4200. She was also induced to sign several othe: papers. 
When Cook gave her the £50, he told her to be very careful 
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cf it, as’ money was very slippery, and soon passed throuzh the 
hands, She deposed that she did not know at the time that 
she was miking an absolute conveyance of the policy. Had 
she imagined that the document placed before her was in the 
nature of an absolute conveyance, she would not have signed 
it, At the next interview she had with him, she asked for 
some more money, and, after some conversation, he give her 
a cheque for #10. On this and other occasions she kept 
asking why she did not receive the £200 due to her. He 
was always very much annoyed when she asked him for 
money, and finally told her thit the whole of the balance had 
been absorbed in expenses, and thit he could not give her 
anything more. She deposed that she became miserably poor, 
and that, when Christmas Day came, she had not a scrap of 
food for dinner, She applied again to Cook, and he said that 
he was very sorry, but thit he could not help her. All that 
she had received for the policy was £65. 

The unfortunate lady was severely cross-examined by 
Billantine, but he failed to elicit from her anything that could 
be of service to his chent. Other evidence was adduced 
on behalf of the prosecution, and, Ballantine having made 
his speech, I rose to reply. I did so with a vengeance, and 
when I came to draw a picture of the helpless widow with her 
starving children ; of the appeal mide to the money Icnder to 
obtain a few shillings with which to buy a Christmas dinner, of 
how this appeal had been met; and of how, like a spider, this 
usurer and cxtortioner had lured the unfortunate fly into his 
web—when, I say, I drew this picture, I could see, from the 
demeanour of the jury, what the result would be. 

I had noticed that while I was addressing the jury, 
astonishment was written large on the Serjcant’s face. When 
I 1esumed my seat, he turned to me, and said: “My dvi 
Montagu, you’se bcen desperately hard on that man. I never 
heard you conduct a prosccution inthat way before.’ I could 
not he!p reply ng: “Indeed! Well, the truth ts, I hada little 
account to settle with that gentleman myself.” 

After the Judge hid summed up, the jury returned a 
verdict of * Guilty 5; and the accused was sentenced to twelve 
110nths’ imprisonment. 

I should mention that when, on arriving at the Old Bailey 
that morning, I pissed through the courtyard where the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs alight, I saw there a magnificent carnage, 
tu which was harnessed a pair of splendid horses, and from 
which I observed my old friend Robert Cook descend. ‘Ine, 
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trial finished Jate in the afternoon, and, as I retraced my steps 
throuczh the courtyard to proceed home, I again saw the mag- 
nificent carriage standing there. The coachman had heen 
instructed to return and fetch his master. The vehicle, 
however, drove away empty. 

A month or so after the trial a petition was prepared for 
presentation to the Home Sccretary, praying for a mitigation 
of the sentence passed on Robert Cook, on the ground of his 
ill-health. Lis son called upon me at my chambers, in a state 
of terrible distress, and asked me to add my name to the 
signatorics. J did so; and in about two months’ time the 
prisoner was liberated. 

It was during the same session that I was retained as 
prosecuting couns 1 in a rather remarkable case of murder, 
tried before Mr. Justice Byles. It was known as the Wood 
Green murder. The prisoner, whose name was Frederick 
Hinson, was defended by Dr. Kenealy, Q.C., and Mr. Warner 
Steigh, Hinson wis indicted for the willul murder of Maria 
Death, who had be n living with him as his wife for eight or 
nine years. She had hid six children by him. Hinson had 
been very much attached to the deceased, and was a sober and 
industrious man. Ile had always regarded her as his wife, and 
treated her as such. 

One day the woman went to London with a man named 
Boyd, who was a neighbour of theirs, They had returned 
between five and six o’clock. It appeared that the prisoner, 
rightly or wrongly, was very jealous of Boyd. Soon after the 
woman’s return, she was seen running along the roadway, the 
prisoner being in pursuit of her. Overtaking her, he caught 
her by the waist, and took her towards Nella Cottage, where 
they resided. On arriving there, they entered, and presently 
the report of firearms was heard, accompanied by a scream. 
‘The two were perceived at the bottom of their garden; the 
;Oor woman was seen to fall, and the sound of blows was 
heard. The prisoner was then observed, a gun-barrel in his 
hand, coming from the spot. Ile left the cottage, saying: 

**T have shot her—there is no mistake. I will now kill 
the ether.” 

Hie was seen to procecd, still with the barrel in his hand, 
towards the cottage that was occupied by Boyd. ‘The prisoner 
entered the dwelling, and presently he came out again, saying ¢ 

“He is dead enough. That’s what happens when a man 
goes with another man’s wife. Where are the police ?” 

On the cottage being subsequently entered, Boyd was 
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f. ind lying dead upon the floor, his head being literally 
smashed in. 

Ilinson was taken into custody at his own residence. He 
was found kneelins by the body of the dead woman. A 
constable sud: “Who did 1t?” The puisoner replied: “I 
did.” Iie walked quietly to the Police Station. 

Hinson’s advocite did all he could, but the evidence was 
most conclusive, and the prisoner was eventually sentenced to 
death. 

It was a custom in those das for the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs to give ad nner every Viondiy and Wednesdav during 
the time thit the Scssions were held, at the Central Criminal 
Court ‘The meal was avery sumptuous one, especially upon 
the Wednesdyys, for then Her Majesty’s Judgcs, who hid 
attended the Sessions, were the principal guests. ‘The City 
Judecs and kauime n embers of the Bar were always invitcd, 
as well as any distinguished men—and there were always soins 
such—who had business at the Scssons, The chap! .un-m- 
ordinary at Ncewsrite, was a stout, sensuil looking man, who 
seemed as thotsn he ware Tt rally siturated with City 1 asts. 
Arrayed in his c erieu robes, it was) art of his duty, wa n the 
solemn senteice of detth was pronoinced by the Judg., to 
utter the last word: “Amen.” It fie uendy hapyened— 9s it 
did upon the occasion of the trial of Licderick Lf nson—thit 
the Jury retired to consider t cnr verdict, at about five o'clock, 
or huf past, in the a ternoon, which was the hour at which the 
dinners to which I have alluued wa ven. ‘Lhe Jud.cs, 
counsel, and gue ts, would repal upstar, to these prandiul 
entertariments, and would frequendy be called down in the 
midd'e of their it past for the sentence of deith to be passed 
upon some wictc ied crnminal. When the death snen had 
been pronounced upou the man Pinson, and as we were. Il 
retiacing our steps to the dining 10 n, the chajplun-in-ordu ary 
turned to me, und, in a vance trat was broken, thoush not 
with cmouon, said: § Well, Willems, so you've barged your 
bid” I must confess that I was horrified. ‘This person was 
a very different man from Ins successor, Mr Jones, who 
dost oyced his nealth and utterly broke down under the sevcre 
stain whieh his dutics as prison chaplain imposed upon hin. 

Atul took place about which IT got considerably chaffed, 
Jt wis the trial of Martha Torpcy, for a jewel robbery. It took 
pace before Mr. Russell Gurney. Messrs. Metcalfe and Straimht 
couduct d the prosecution, while J, with Mr. Horace Biown 
@> ay junior, Couductcd the defence, 
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The prisoner, a ve1y goo 1 looking, engaging woman, was 
exceedingly well dressed She caricd in her arms a very 
pretty baby, only a few months old; and I think that this 
interesting little person had a good deal to do with the 
subsequent finding of the jury. I was chaffed because it was 
said that the theatrical effect in the dock had been arranged 
by me. Asa matter of fact, I had had nothing to do with tt. 

The evidence went to show that an assistant from a firm 
of jewellers in Bond Street, in consequence of a messige 
received at the shop, went to 4, Upper Berkeley Street, taking 
with him five or si, thousand pounds’ worth of jewellery. The 
door was opened by the gentleman who had called at the shop, 
and who had given his name as Mark ‘lyiell He apologised 
for the absence of his servant, and at once showed the assistant 
into a room on the ground-floor, whence the two afterwards 
proceeded to the drawing-room. A photograph of the man 
was produced in Court, It was alleged to be a photograph ot 
the man Mark Tyrell, who, however, turned out to be Torpey, 
the prisoner’s husband. 

It appeared that, when the assistant entered the drawing- 
room, he saw the prisoner sitting there by the fire. She 
remained seated while he took out of his bag the jewellery 
that he had brought with him, and which included a neck- 
lace of the value of £1,100. The man admned this nech- 
lace, and said that he should hke his wife to have it, as 
we'l as other articles More jew 111, to the value of 
42,600, was extracted from the bazan 1 1!1ced upon the table. 
‘lorpey turned to his wife and said ‘1 think your sister ought 
to see these things. Go and fetch her’ She left the room 
and returned in a few minutes, remarhins that her sister would 
be down in a moment. She then went quickly up to the 
assistant, and, getting behind him, pliced a handkerchief 
saturated with something over his tace and mouth. Torpey 
simultaneously rushed forward and seized him, exclaiming . 
*“‘ If you move, I will murder you.” In giving his evidence the 
assistant stated that he “then went off into a kind of trance.” 
On partially regaining consciousness, he found that a couple 
of straps had been fastened over his body, and thit a cloth was 
tied over his eyes. He heard the man siy ‘Quick, Lucy, 
give me my hat” The next minute the street-dou: slammed. 
After a little while, he managed to remove the straps and 
bandage, whereupon he broke the window and called for 
assistance. 

It appeared that the prisoner had engaged the premises by 
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means of false references. At the time of the robbery, accord: 
ing to the assistant, she was most fashionably attired. Her 
arrest took place at Southampton. All efforts to trace the 
husband had been unsuccessful. 

At the conclusion of the case for the prosecution, I sub- 
mitted that the fact of the prisoner being indicted, not as a 
frmime sole, but as the wife of Torpey, rendered it unnecessary 
for me to call witnesses to prove the marriage; and that, as 
she had acted in the presence, and therefore under the com- 
pulsion, of her husband, she was, according to the authoritics, 
entitled to an acquittal. <A long legal discussion took place 
upon the point. The other side contended that as the prisoner 
had committed violence in placing the handkerchief over the 
assistant’s mouth, she must be held responsible for the act, in 
spite of the fact that her husband was present. The Recorder 
ruled that it would be necessary for me to prove that the 
woman acted under her husband’s compulsion. I therefore 
proceeded to address the jury, strongly commenting on the 
cowardice of the man who had fled from justice, leaving his 
wife with a helpless little infant in her arms, to bear the brunt 
uf the robbery which he had planned, and of which he was no 
doubt at that very moment enjoying the proceeds. ‘The more 
tloquent I grew, the louder the prisoner sobbed and cried. I 
tought at the time that this grief was in consequence of the 
p.cture I was painting of the brutal husband; but 1 subscquently 
lvarnt from the solicitor that she was grieved because of the 
abuse I was showering upon the partner of her life, of whom 
she was exceedingly fond. The woman received a very good 
character, and the jury expressed their belief that the whole 
th.ng had been prearranged by the husband, and that the 
piisoner had acted under his coercion, and therefore was not 
culty. The case created a great stir, and was mentioned in 
Parhament with a view to a change being made 1m the law. 

At a subsequent session, in the same year, a somewhat 
curious trial for murder took place. The crime arose out of a 
Lurglary, and this 1s, according to my obscrvation, a very rare 
uccurrence. Your burglar as a rule docs not kill. So long as 
!e confines himself to theft, he knows that the worst he can 
vuffer is a term of penal seivitude, and he is by no means 
willing to risk his neck. 

The case I am about to mention affords, as I have said, an 
exception to the rule just alluded to. Twomen, Campbell and 
Galbraith, were indicted for the wilful murder of a man named 
Galloway. Mesors. Poland and Beasley conducted the case for 
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the Crown on behalf of the Treasury authorities; I defended 
Campbell; and Mr. Warner Sleigh represented Galbraith. 
The Judge was Mr. Justice Lush, and the case was known as 
the Strattord murder. The deceased had lived with his wife 
and niece at Oxford Villa, Ilford Road. 

A great deal of evidence was taken, and the principal 
question in dispute was one of identity. ‘The prosecution en- 
deavoured to show that the prisoners had been seen in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Oxford Villa on the night of the 
outrage. Among other things stated by the witnesses was that, 
on the day in question, Campbell was observed climbing up the 
portico of the house, and peering into the front garden. Tle 
was a very peculiar man in appearance, and several witnesses 
identified him by the mark or hole under his left eye. The 
evidence against Galbraith was very weak, and so far as he 
was concerned, the case was stopped before the prosecution 
was closed. ‘The principal witness to the murder was the 
dead man’s wife, and anything more painful than her presence 
in the box has never come under my notice. She was labour- 
ing under great emotion, and all she kept saying was: ‘He 
had a scar on his face.” Evcry one turned as she said this 
towards the prisoner, and there the scar was, sure enough. It 
was of course damning evidence. On somewhat regaining her 
composure, she stated that her husband, having retired from 
business, was living on his means. On the night in question, 
having securely fastened all the doors, they went upstairs to 
go to bed. On a sudden they heard a noise, which caused 
them some alarm. Her husband went downstairs, and in a 
few minutes she followed him. ‘The street-door was open, and 
she went out into the road, where she found her husband 
having high words with two men. He was accusing them of 
attempting to break into his house. She was positive that 
Campbell was one of the two men. She looked around 
anxiously for a policeman, and when she turned her eyes once 
more upon the disputants she perceived Campbell draw an 
instrument from his breast. IIe drew back as if to take aim, 
and then she saw the instrument strike her husband in the 
eye ‘The injured man, with an exclamation, staggered back- 
wards, and fell to the ground. The two burglars then ran 
away in the direction of Ilford, and, on passing a lamp-post, 
Cainpbell halted for a moment and looked round. Immediately 
an alarm was raiscd, the neighbours came out into the road- 
way, and the injured man was conveyed into the house, where 
he dicd before the arrival of a surgeon. The witness went on 
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to say that, shortly afterwards, she went to the police-station 
and saw a number of men together. Among the number she 
identified Campbell. 

The unfortunate lady was in such terrible grief, that I 
hesitated as to what course I should adopt in regard to her. 
Finally I decided to put no questions to her. J ortunately, 
however, for the ends of justice, she was not allowed to leave 
the box at once. The Judge asked her whether or no she was 
absolutely certain that Campbell was the man she had seen 
attack her husband, and she answered: “We lived together 
happily for years. I saw the man who killed him. Do you 
think it possible, my lord, that I should ever forget that face?” 
The argument indeed was conclusive. 

In the end, Campbell was found guilty. Upon being 
asked by the Clerk of Arraigns whether he had anything to 
say why sentence of death should not be passed upon him, he 
replied : “‘ My lord, I must acknowledge I have been justly 
found guilty. I never intended to strike him in the eye; the 
blow was made for his shoulder, for at that moment he was 
holding my mate. He must have moved, and received the 
blow in his eye. I am sorry for it, and I hope that God will 
forgive me.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
INGLNUI VULTUS PULR. 


C. W. Mathews: the best pupil I ever had—** Faithful William ”—The 
work a counsel in large practice has to do—Story of two Jews who 
raised my fee—They expected a ‘‘nice long day ”—I discover a legal 
flaw, and their friend 1s promptly acquitted —They are di-appointed— 
“Flash Fred "—He is charged with forgery, and I defend hun—TITis 
running comments during the case —He forgets the second indictment, 
but the Bench doesn’t—How “ Flash Fied” got a radway ticket for 
nuthing—Rumour associates him with the th: ft of Lod Hastings’ 





betting-buok — Remarkable speech by a Queen's Counsel - - ‘The 
Co tntiy men in the jury-box commence to weep--S' We finds for 
Muater C 


Ar the latter end of 1868 the very best pupil I ever had came 
into my chambers. It was C. W. Mathews. Sorae little while 
bctore, when I had been only a few years at the Bar, Charles 
Mathews, with whom I had been on intimate terms for a long 
period, spoke to me about his boy, who was then at Eton. 
He said: “ I mean to send him to the Bar. I think he is very 
6uuart and will do well, but I want you to grant me a favour, 
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and, as we are very old friends, I think you'll do it. His 
mother and I have been talking over his future, and we have 
decided that we should like him to go into your chambers. 
Will you take him?” Asa matter of course my reply to an 
old ftiend was in the affirmative. I do not think that young 
Mathews has altered in appearance from that day to this. He 
was then quite an old-fashioned little gentleman, but with all 
the manner and tone which I have always considered peculiar 
to Eton. 

Ile remained with me until 1879, and, as what 1s termed a 
“ devil,” was of the greatest possible service to me. In this 
book I had not intended to say much about those who are 
sull practising, but I must break my rule in this particular 
instance. I always predicted of young Mathews that he would 
take a foremost place in his profession, and trom what I have 
gathered, during the last two years, my prophecy seems to be 
in a fair way of being fulfilled. 

I really believe that young Mathews could tell more about 
me than I am able to do myself, for he was my alter ego. JI am 
bound to say that any kindness I may have shown to him in 
the past, was amply repaid by the tender friendship that he 
showed me in the misfortune that befell me in 1886. 

My pupils generally turned out well, but I think I may say 
that young Mathews was the best of the lot. I often think of 
a story that he tells about a case that took place soon after he 
w.s called to the Bar, and at a time when I was in very large 
practice. It was a case of conspiracy, in which two Jews were 
associated with the defendant. I had been very much harassed 
one day at the Central Criminal Court. I may say, indeed, 
that no one who 1s not in the swim can have any conception 
of the amount of work and worry that devolves upon a counsel 
in leading practice at the cimuinal Bar. He has to be at 
chambcrs at nine o'clock in the morning, and, an hour later, 
he has to be at his post. Several Courts sit simultaneously, 
and possibly he has a case going on in each of them at the 
same time. Ile has to do the best he can, with the assistance 
of juniors and “devils.” In one Court, perhaps, he will open 
the case, in the next, cross-examine the principal witness, in 
tue third, make the speech fur the defence; and all this while 
he has to keep in touch with the various cases, and from time 
to time make himself acquainted with the course they are 
taking. When the Courts adjourn at five, he returns to 
chambers for consultations, etc., which occupy him probably 
unul half-past seven o’clock, when he rushes hume to snatch 4 
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hasty dinner, after which he reads his briefs for the following 
day. Sometimes he has to keep up half the night perusing his 
papers, and, not unfrequently, when he gets to bed, his brain 
is too much occupied to allow him to seep. 

It was after a particularly busy day that the incidents 
occurred to which I am about to allude. I was sitting at my 
desk reading one brief, while Mathews and a fellow-devil were 
noting up another. My second clerk, who had been with me 
since he was a lad of twelve, was named Wiiliam, and in regard 
to him I may remark, in passing, that a better assistant no man 
ever had. I always used to call him “ Faithful Wilham.” 

On the night in question, he came to me with a brief in his 
hand, and said: 

“Case to come on to-morrow morning. Mr. —— the 
solicitor” (mentioning the name), “is outside with his clients, 
They are tno Jews, and they want to have a conference at 
once and attend it personally.” 

I was full up for the morning, but I looked at that which 
always catches the barrister’s eye, namely, the endorsement 
of the fee on the brief, and perceiving that the figuie was 
not a vely large one—eight guineas, if I remember au,lit—I 
sald : 

“Take it back. Let somebody else have it. I can’t do it, 
] haven’t the time.” 

William left the room, but in a short time returned. In 
his absence JI had heard a conversation goir , oni the clerk’s 
room which grew louder and louder. Wauiliain said ; 

“Will you see them, sir?” 

I replied: 

“Certainly not; what do they want? I have already told 
you [ll have nothing to do witn it. The size of the brief 1g 
anything but commensurate with the size of the fee.” 

“Well, sir,” William said; ‘I don’t think it’s a question of 
money. I think, you will allow me to suy west a proper fee 
for such a brief, the mattcr will be settled. It will be parting 
with their heart’s blood, but I think they will do 1t.” 

Turning round wearily, I said : 

“Do what you like,” whercupon he left the room. 

Presently he returned with the brief, the “eight guineas” 
having been erased, and a much larger figure put in its place. 

* Well,” I said, “what is the meaning of this?” 

“Its all right, sir,” he said, “the cheque has been paid, 
but you must sce them, Shall I show them in?” 

J as‘cuted, and the next minute William ushered the two 
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Jews and the solicitor into my presence. The former were 
very polished gentlemen as far as grease went. 

My visitors having sat down, I perceived that the alteration 
on the brief had apparently had a considerable effect upon 
them, for they were as pale as death. I went through the 
pipers hurriedly. It was the old story—fraud, conspiracy, and 
false pretences. Owing to the rapidity with which I had to 
run through the brief, I could gather but a small insight into 
the matter. ‘Therefore, when the two Jews, wl.o had been 
watching me intently, asked, eagerly : 

‘What do you think of it, sir?” 

I replied : 

“Well, I really don’t know what to say. When is the case 
to be tricd ?” 

‘‘ It’s the first one for to-morrow, sir,” they answered. 

“Very well,” I said, “I'll take the papers home with me, 
and you had better instruct your solicitor to have a further 
talk over the matter in the morning; say at 9.30. I must have 
a junior. It’s quite impossible for me to be 1n this particular 
Court during the whole of the time. I can be there when the 
case is opened on behalf of the prosecution, but I must have 
somebody to watch the witnesses, and, if necessary, cross- 
examine them. All I can undertake to do is to make the 
specc h.” 

‘Who shall we have, sir?” said one of the Jews; “there 
Is so little time ” 

It is contrary to etiquette at the Bar for counsel to name 
their own juniors; nevertheless, somehow or other, before the 
Jews left, my young friend Mathews had been instructed as my 
junior. I think it was one of his first briefs. 

After the departure of my visitors, I begged Mathews to 
run through the papers as well as he could that night. There 
had, of course, been no time to prepare a second brief, so I 
lent him mine, with instructions to come to me at half past 
eight on the following morning and put ime 1n possession of 
the main facts. 

Mathews did as I directed. He had evidently taken a 
great deal of pains about the matter, for he had made a most 
exTaustive summary of the whole case. On going into it, I 
perceived that there was an absence of technical proof, and 
that, upon this rock, the prosecution would undoubtedly split. 
We went into Court, and there found the two Hebrew gentle- 
men, who had secured seaty behind those reserved for the 
counsel. 
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Almost as soon as the prisoner had been given in charge 
of the jury, the usher came to tell me that I must go at once 
into another Court. As I hutied away, the countenances of 
the two individuals just refered to were a perfect marvel. I 
knew quite well that the case was safe in the hands of my 
junior, 

He subsequently told me that he overheard one Jew say to 
the other: “We're going to have a nice long day to-day,” 
whereupon the other replied: “So we ought—we’ve paid 
for it.” 

The case proceeded, and as I knew exactly what was going 
to occur, I did not bother my head about it. Before leaving, 
I told Mathews to send for me as soon as the case for the 
prosecution had closed. In due time I received his message, 
ind came into Court. The present Recorder, then Common 
Scrjeant, was trying the case—which circumstance gave me 
some satisfaction, for I knew that, among his numerous good 
qualities as a Judze, he possessed a most technical mind. I 
rose, and said: “ My lord, there is no evidence to go to the 
juiv;” and I proceeded to state my objection. The Common 
Serjeant listened patiently, and when I had finished, said, with 
a smile (for it was a gross case of fraud): “ Well, Mr. Poland” 
(for he was prosecuting), “ what do you say to this?” Noone 
in the world was more capable of getting out of a difficulty 
than my learned frend; but it was of no use. His lordship 
looked at me, and said; ‘ Well, Mr. Wilhams, I am atraid 
your objection is fatal.” Then he turned to the jury, and 
observed: ‘Gentlemen, you po-sibly won’t understand what 
has been going on. ‘There 1s a legal difficulty in the way. 
The learned counsel for the prtsoner has taken an objection, 
and I ain bound to say, much as I regret it, 1t 19 a fatal one ; 
and it 15 your duty—regardless of your cunviction—under my 
Giuection, for it 1s a matter entirely for me, to return a verdict 
of ‘Not Guilty.” I confess,” he added, mopping his eyes, 
“Tm exceedingly sorry, for a grosser case of fraud during the 
whole of my eaperience, both as counsel and Judye, which 
extends over a great nuinber of years, I have never known; 
but my duty is plain, and so 1s yours, and you must return a 
verdict, if you please, of ‘Not Guilty.” The jury, instead of 
at once obeying this mandate, turned round in the box and 
held a consultation. ‘The Judge, who was never guilty of 
wasting time, then addressed himself to the foreman as tollows: 
“You and the jury must take the law from me, much as you 
Way regret it, and much as everybody must reyiet it. 1 am 
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bound to tell you again that you have nothing at all to do with 
it. I direct you in law to say that the prisoner is ‘Not Guilty.’” 
Upon thir, but with considerable reluctance, and with a face 
that certainly was not beaming with pleasure, the foreman did 
as he was directed. 

The case having thus ended prematurely, I heard one of 
the Jews say to the other: “Call this along day? Upon my 
soul, but we’ve been swindled.” They evidently thought 
nothing of the acquittal of their friend. The mind of the Jew 
was, as usual, hankering after the money and the money’s 
worth. 

It was somewhere about this time that a case occurred 
which was somewhat remarkable, not so much on account of 
the facts involved, as from the character of the individual who 
was principally concerned. This was a man very well known 
about London. His name was Frederick Fraser, and on the 
racecourses, and in the various fast quarters about town, he 
was known as “Flash Fred.” He was charged with forgery, 
and I appeared as his counsel. In spite of the delinquencies 
of this person, I confess I took a considerable interest in him. 
This certainly did not arise from admiration of his character— 
for a greater rascal never lived—but there was something about 
him which influenced one. 

There were two indictments against the accused. The 
principal one, and that upon which he was first tried, was that 
of forging the name of Captain Candy, well known then, as he 
still is, by the sobriquet of ‘ Sugar.” 

The prisoner appeared in the dock dressed in the height of 
fashion. He was exceedingly good-looking, and would have 
passed anywhere as one of the youthful sparks of the day. The 
case having been opened for the prosecution, witnesses were 
called, and their testimony being pretty conclusive as aguinst 
my client, I was instructed to put into the box a great deal of 
evidence as to his character. That such witnesses should have 
been forthcoming may, on the face of it, strike the reader as a 
curious circumstance; but perhaps I shall throw some light 
upon the mystery when I mention that those who entered the 
box were, for the most part, tailors from Bond Street, Clifford 
oe Conduit Street, and other thoroughfares in the West 

ond. 

I struggled hard, but the odds were terribly against me. 
Nevertheless, when I sat down, after delivering my speech, I 
fancied I had made some impression upon the jury. They 
duly retired to consider their verdict, 
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I was sitting in my customary seat underneath the dock, 
and the prisoner leant over to me and said: “ Mr. Montagu, 
do you think I have a thousand to one chance?” Turning 
round to him, I replied: ‘‘ No.” When an hour or so had 
elapsed, and no verdict had been returned, he again Icant 
over towards me and said: “I think it’s a ten to one chance 
now.” At last the jurymen returned, and upon their faces 
there was not that expression of sad sternness which so fre- 
quently heralds a verdict adverse to the prisoner. While they 
were taking their places, the accused leant over to me for the 
third time, and quietly remarked: ‘Sir, it’s six to four on 
me now.” 

He was right; for a verdict of * Not Guilty ” was returned. 
“Flash Fred’s” face beamed with delight, and he surprised 
everybody by his immediate preparations to leave the dock. 
In this, however, of course he was a little premature. It is 
not every prisoner who would forget that there was a second 
indictment against him; but “lash Fred’s” memory was 
evidently not his strong point. He was arraigned again, and 
the case was duly proceeded with. ‘The second barrel in 
these cases is usually deadly. The trial was a lengthy one, 
and the jury again retired. This time, when they returned 
into Court, it was with a verdict of “ Guilty.” 

Not addressing me, but apparently soliloquising, I over- 
heard the convicted man murmur to himself: “ Shocking bad 
luck—beat by a head.” However this might be, the whimsical 
occupant of the deck was sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude. 

In this connection I may relate another anccdote of 
“Flash Fred.” About a ycar before the trial to which I have 
just referred, he was at the bocking-office of the South-Western 
terminus, about to take his ticket for Chichester, he being 
desirous of attending the Goodwood Races. He occupied a 
rearward position in the long line of persons pressing forward 
to the ticket-hole, and it chanced that, some little way in front 
of him, stood George Payne. “Flash Fred” leant forward, 
and touching that gentleman on the shoulder, cxchumed : 
“ Awful crowd behind here, George! ‘Take a ticket fcr me, 
pleave.”” Mr. Payne, being unable, owing to the crowd, to 
sce who it was that had addressed him, and never doubting 
that it was a friend of his, took an extra tuket, and handed it 
to the outstretched arm over the people’s heads. The arm 
inght have been again outstretched to convey the necessary 
culm to the purchaser of the ticket ; but this is not what took 
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place. Mr. Payne heard a voice say: ‘ Thank you, Georze. 
Ta, ta! See you at Goodwood ;” and he then perceived a 
niin, disengaging himself from the crowd, disappear through a 
gateway. 

According to current report, it was “Flash Fred” who, 
when the Marquis of Hastings had a big winning account on 
the Derby, stole his lordship’s betting-book from his pocket. 
The thief, whoever he was, knew that there were many thou- 
sands coming to the Marquis, and that he could not settle 
without his book. Nothing was heard of the stolen property 
until a reward of £500 was offered, and then it was restored 
to its owner, in return for that sum, on the condition that no 
questions should be asked. 

It 1s remarkable what the personal influence of counsel 
will do with the jury, especially in the country. On one 
occasion I went down to Worcester on the Oxford Circuit. 
They were not my Sessions, but I was specially retained. 
While I was waiting for my case to come on, I witnessed 
a striking illustration of the truth of that which I have just 
said. The leader of the Sessions was Mr. C—-—, who was 
a‘'terwards County Court Judge, and has since retired. These 
were the last Sessions in the county that he would attend, for 
he had just been made a Qucen’s Counsel. Tor a number of 
years he had been a leading man in the county, and he was a 
favourite with all classes. 

C—— was defending a man for horse-stealing, and the 
evidence against the accused was of the most damning cha- 
racter. He had been seen in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the field from which the horse was stolen, shortly before the 
theft took place; he was seen driving the animal from the 
spot; and he was further identified as the man who subse- 
quently sold the beast at Wycombe Fair. At the close of the 
} 10secution, C—— addressed the jury in something like the 
following terms: ‘‘Gentlemen, I have been among you fora 
gieat many years. I was boin in your county, and my people 
were with you for two or three generations. You have always 
been friendly with me, min and boy, and I don’t think I have 
cver had an angry word with any of you. A change has now 
come over my life. Her Majesty has sent for me to make me 
one of her own counsel.” The jurymen sat with open mouths, 
evidently under the impression that their favourite was about 
to be summoned to Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle, or 
some other Royal residence, to have a /éfe-d-té/e with the 
Queen, Continuing, C said ; ‘‘I shall never address you 
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agin. This is the last time my voice will be heard in your 
ancient hall.” Fiom the display of pocket-handkerchiefs at 
this point, I am under the impression that one or two of the 
jurymen were in tears, “ Let us part,” said the learned counsel, 
‘as we have always been—the best of friends ;” and without 
saying one single word as to the merits of the case before the 
jury, he sat down. The Chairman of the Quarter Sessions, in 
the due discharge of his duty, addressed himself to the evidence, 
ignoring entuely the observations that had fallen from the 
learned counsel for the def.nce. The jury put their heads 
together, and, after barely a moment’s deliberation, tuined 
round again. The foremin, with a peculiar shake of his head, 
said: “We finds for Muster C——.” The Chairman in- 
formed the jury that their verdict must be either one of 
“Guilty” or “ Not Guilty” as aginst the prisoner; where- 
upon, without waiting for their foreman, they all shouted out 
with one accord: ‘“*Not Guilty,’ sir.” The prisoner was 
accordingly duly released. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


AURT SACRA FAMFS, 


I become 1 mem>or of the Garrick Club—Su Charles Taylor—An amateur 
m sc hail perfo mance—H. J. Byron and his troupe of perform ng 
dojs—Zhe La ly Lary uph—The crime of dogici le—Anothe elcc- 
tion pet: 1on—Astounuing allegations—I gre! worn out and determine 
to go fushing—All the others insist upon co rung—My clicnt couldn’t 
fish, and wouldn’t Ikkt me—A midnigh. consustation - Lxciting che 
after an eavesdropper—We determine to throw up the sponse I go 
to bel and have a troubl d dicam—A frnlled mght-shirt—"* Whicn 
pv met your c iz tin h—il, ’ ec, 


Ix 1873 I becatra+ a member of the Garrick Club, where I had 
been a frequent visitor previously, I remember the days of 
the old building, when Thackeray, Dickens, Albert Smith, 
Arcedeckne, ‘‘ Assassin Smith,” and Benjamin Webster, were 
members, and a very jovial place it was. ‘The new preinises 
were designed by one of the members, Nelson ; and a curious 
circumstance was that, when the structure was nearly com- 
p'eted, 1t was discovered that the architect had forgotten all 
about the kitchens. When I joined, the principal man in the 
club was Sir Charles Taylor, Iam bound to say that he had 
done a great deal for the institution, by piving it financial 
assistance before debentures were raised and issued; and 1p 
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point of fact, he rather ruled the establishment. There ar a 
great many persons living who will remember Sir Charles. TI's 
appearance was peculiar, being suggestive of one of the panot 
tribe. He was rather overbearing 1n his manner, especially to 
those whom he considered beneath him socially. 

One day, on entering the club, he came across Dallas—then 
a well known man on Z/e Ztmes—eating his lunch. 

‘Well, my penny-a-liner,” said Sir Charles, ‘and how are 
you ?” 

Quick as lightning, Dallas replied : 

“ Quite well, thank you, you one eyed macaw.” 

Every one who remembers Sir Charles Taylor will under- 
stand the allusion. 

The Garrick has always been, and still is, the cheertest of 
clubs. Ot late years a novelty has been introduced into the 
customs there, puincipally in the interests of the actors—for the 
levding members of the dramatic profession belong to the 
Garrick. The custom to which I allude 1s that of giving supper 
in the strangers’ room, where one can take friends up to an carly 
hour in the morning 

The Garrick 1s the favourite haunt of Henry Irving, Too!c, 
and a number of others who are not in the habit of counting 
the hours as they fly by night. 

somewhere about the period when the trials to which I have 
recently becn alluding took place, I assisted at one of the most 
jovial cnt 1tunmcents that Lever remembcr. An amateur music- 
hall performance took place at Woburn Lodge —the house of 
my friends, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lawson. ‘Lhe lower part of 
the premises was turned into a hall, with a bar and grill room 
adjou: nz—the latter being presided over by Spiers and Pond 
themsclvcs; and three or four young ladies, dressed as barmaids, 
took chirge of the refreshment-room. Beei-engines connected 
with the ccllat, and the supper was arranged precisely after the 
model of Evans’. A iegular stage was crected in the rooms 
that were turned into a hall. M1 Lindsay Sloper, the pianist, 
was musical conductor. The chairman—seated at a mahogany 
table, hammer in hand—was Mr. Edward Lawson. 

I will describe some of the principal iteins of the entertain- 
ment, so far as I can remember them. Poor H. J. Byron 
appeared as Professor Byron, with a troupe of performing dogs. 
‘They were small boys, borrowed, I imagine, from Drury Lane ; 
aud so artfully were they attired, that they made excellent 
specimens of the canine race. 13) ron appeared 1n fancy costume, 
with a whip in his hand, A number of car Js, with something 
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written upon each, were strewn about the stage, and after the 
faithful creatures had gone through a number of peiformances 
—-such as jumping through hoops, and over chairs—various 
questions were put to them, each of which they answered by 
picking up an appropriate card. Thus, one of the dogs was 
requested to state which paper he was in the habit of perusing, 
and he replied by picking up a piece of pasteboard on which 
was written “ Zhe Zatly Tailysraph.” Another question that I 
remember being put to one of these learned quadrupeds was : 
‘ If you were tried for dogicide, what Judge would you prefer 
to be tried by?” The card that was held up in response was 
inscribed with the name of ‘Mr. Commissioner Cur.” ‘There 
was a glee-company composed of Sir (then Mr.) Arthur Sullivan, 
Mr. Arthur Cecil, lieddy Clay, and Billy Pownall. I sang 
{wo comic songs, * Pretty Little Flora,” and “ Immensikoff.” 
]ouglas Straight sang ‘‘ Angelina was very fond of Soldiers,” 
and “Good-bye, John, don’t be long, but come back soon to 
your poor little chick-a-biddy.” My wife gave, “ Pretty Little 
Topsy,” and another ballad. Two songs were also sung by Mr. 
Albert Levy, ““Come and be a Member of the Rollicking Rams,” 
and ‘Champagne Charlie.” Mr. Alfred Maddick favoured the 
company with a conjuring entertainment ; while Shirley Brooks, 
the then editor of Punch, played the part among the audience 
of the dissatisfied visitor who was always finding fault with the 
performance. As will have been seen, I had, earlier in my 
career, had a good deal of theatrical experience; but I can 
honestly say that this was the most successful entertainment at 
which 1 was ever present. 

I have mentioned some election petitions in which I ap- 
peared, but there is one to which I have omitted to refer. ‘This 
was the petition against , who was the sitting Membe1 
fur ‘Lhe case afforded me great amusement. 

We were told that the trial was likely to Jast considerably 
over a week. It was summer-time, and this had been one of 
the hottest years that 1 ever remember. Good Heavens! what 
atown. Of all the horrible places at which J have ever stay cd, 
this was the most horrible. A number of us appeared on 
behalf of the sitting Member. My brother juniors and I were 
lycated at the principal hotel in the town, while our leader, 
Mr. ) pitched his temporary tabernacle at a town some few 
miles off. He had always had the character of being a re- 
markably crafty individual, and he proved the justice of the 
supposition on this occasion. 

According to the allegations of the petitioners, gold had 
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exchanged hands freely. If there was any truth, indeed, in the 
charges they brought forward, of all the corrupt boroughs that 
ever existed, should certainly have taken the palm. The 
highest and the lowest were, it seemed, alike steeped in bribery. 
As for treating, well, it is no exaggeration to say that there could 
scaicely have been a single sober man in the town, from three 
weeks before the election till six weeks after it. ‘The ‘‘man 
in the moon” had shone most brilliantly in every hole and 
corncr. 

Mr. Justice Mellor was the Judge, and I think that even he, 
who had had considerable experience in election petitions, was 
astounded at what had, apparently, been taking place. 

Though I was the junior of his juniors, it is my impression 
that our client depended very largely upon me. The reason 
for this would very likely be that 1 had known him and acted 
for him previously. 

I was not in very good health at the time of the trial, and 
at the end of about the fifth day I felt utterly worn out. I 
positively longed to get out of the stifling atmosphere of : 
and I eagerly sought an opportunity to do so. I had made 
triends with the landlord of the hotel, and as the result of some 
inquiries I put to him I learnt that, about four miles away, he 
had some ponds that were plentifully stocked with tench and 
carp. My delight was unbounded. Fancy! ‘The prospect of 
green ficlds and trees; a fishing-rod in my hand; a pipe in my 
mouth ; and a comfortable seat by the banks of a rustic pond ! 
I arranged that, as soon as the Court rose that afternoon, a 
brake should be ready for me, containing rods, lines, and all 
the other necessary appurtenances; and I stipulated that my 
intentions should be kept a profound secret from my colleagues. 
Immediately the Court rose, I gave every one the slip, and, 
having arrayed myself in flannels, proceeded to the spot where 
it had been arranged the brake should await me. Judge of my 
disgust when, on approaching the vehicle, I encountered the 
sitting Member, his solicitor, and the whole fusse comitatus. 
*“Where are you going?” they all cried, “in this costume, 
too!” Well, I tried to prevaricate, but I couldn’t; and I had 
to confess what were my intentions. With one accord they all 
shouted, ‘‘ We'll come, too!” Good Heavens! this was pre- 
cisely what I had been endcavouring to avoid. ‘‘ Impossible,” I 
said, ‘‘without tackle;” to which my client replied, ‘“‘ Oh, we can 
buy all that.” (Of course, he was a City man, very rich, and 
thought he could buy everything.) ‘‘ Well,” I said, “1 can’e 
wait; I’m off;” and, with an expression upon my face the 
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reveise of amiable, I jumped into the brake, and was driven 
away. 

The spot to which I was conveyed was very lovely, as, 
indeed, was the country through which I had driven. No 
smoke, no din; nothing but fresh air and charming landscape. 
The pond itself, as well as being picturesque, was, from the 
angler’s point of view, 2 most seductive one. I had brought 
plenty of bait, and forthwith commenced operations. My initial 
cfforts were crowned with success, for only a few minutes had 
elapsed before a splendid tench, weighing about two pounds, 
lay upon the bank by my side. Ina word, I was getting on 
very smoothly. 

Thus happily was I absorbed when I was rudely aroused. 
The landlord of the hotel had driven me over, and suddenly I 
heard him say: ‘Look you there, sir; here they come,” and, 
to my horror, I perceived two waggonettes—containing all 
those from whom I had so longed to separate myself for a 
while—rapidly approaching Never before had I knocked the 
ashes out of my pipe so savagely as I did now. Here, then, was 
an end to all enjoyment. 

The whole party having alighted, the servants they had 
brought with them proceeded to open a number of hampers 
stuffed with bottles of champagne and other luxuries. Very 
pleasant, no doubt, under given circumstances, but these were 
among the very things that I was anxious to get away from. 

The dainties having been duly arranged on the bank, the 
sitting Member began to fish. I don’t think he had ever had 
a rod in his hand before. He did not get his line into the 
water at all; it went to the blackberry bushes. I am not given 
to using bad language, but I don’t think I should like to put 
down here all the phrases that ran through my head. My 
client could not fish himself, and so he wouldn’t let me. Just 
at the very moment when I was about, I fancy, to have another 
tench, he came up to me, settled himself comfortably by my 
side, and began (Heaven give me patience!) to talk about the 
trial. Well, fishing was of course out of the question; so, ina 
towering passion, 1 flung down the rod. 

A few days afterwards, matters in Court began to be very 
serious indeed. The case for the petitioner was closed, and it 
had become a question whether the mayor, one of the aldermen, 
and most of the leading tradesmen 1n the borough had not 
been guilty of bribery and treating. On the evening of the 
day on which matters came to a climax, my confréres and I— 
in the absence of our leader, who had hurried off to im- 
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mediately the Court rose—put our heads together with a view 
to deciding what course it would be best to pursue under the 
circumstances. As we had dined early, we were able to com- 
mence our consultation at eight o’clock; and we decided to 
sit up far into the night if necessary. We determined that 
proofs of our witnesses should be taken in a room adjoining 
the one we occupied, and that they should afterwards be 
brought to us. Our fear was for the men who were to be 
called to give evidence, for it was obvious that, in a borough 
where political feeling ran so high, if they swore to facts that 
were untrue, they would eventually be indicted for perjury. 
After we had proceeded with our task for some time, it was 
made quite manifest to us that the only thing to be done was 
at once to throw up the sponge, and resign the seat on behalf 
of our client. 

My client and I sat up talking after the others had gone to 
bed. The truth is, he would not part with me, There we sat 
until one in the morning. He was very much averse to 
resigning the seat, and we were talking the matter over in 
disagreement, and in rather loud tones. Suddenly he jumped 
up from his seat on the sofa, and, placing his fingers on his 
lips, whispered : 

‘‘Hush! There’s somebody outside.” 

I ran towards the door, and, as I caught hold of the 
handle, I distinctly heard the sound of some one scrambling 
over the banisters and jumping upon the stones below. 

There were several candles in the room. I seized one, 
and told my companion to follow my example. 

“Everything that has been going on here has been over- 
heard,” I exclaimed; and, saying that, I rushed from the 
room and down the stairs. Then I paused to listen. Every- 
thing was as silent as the grave. My friend had not followed 
me far. Candle in hand, he was leaning over the banisters, 
looking down anxiously upon me. I searched the kitchen, 
and the whole of the lower part of the house, but found no 
one. When I was beginning to think of relinquishing my 
fruitless search, I discovered a little doorway that had previously 
escaped my notice. I passed through this doorway, and found 
mycclt in a narrow passage which led into a little sort of back 
kitchen. There, seated in an arm-chair, before the dying 
embers of a fire, I found a man apparently asleep. Shaking 
him, I exclaimed : 

“What are you doing here?” He rubbed his eyes, as 
though awaking from the soundest of slumbers. ‘“ ‘That wou’ 
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do,” said I. ‘ What were you doing outside the door upstairs 
just now—listening? I distinctly heard you jump from the 
landing.” 

The man protested his innocence again and again, and 
with every manifestation of virtuous indignation. 

Meanwhile my client had come downstairs. Finding his 
way to the little back kitchen, he came and assisted me to 
interrogate the man before the fire. Ina little while I went 
upstairs and called the landlord, and from what he was able to 
tell me, I decided that the individual I had discovered was 
none other than a spy from the enemy’s camp. I had gone 
far enough—perhaps a little too far—in my zeal for the 
interests of my client ; and I therefore left him and the land- 
lord to settle with the intruder. I may here remark that the 
last-named was not seen during the further progress of the 
election petition. Goodness only knows what became of him. 

I thought that, at any rate for that evening, my troubles 
were over; and I went to bed. Being pretty well worn to 
death, it was not long before I fell asleep. Then I had a 
troubled dream. I was industriously fighting the petition, 
facing obstacle after obstacle; and while thus engaged, I felt 
somebody’s hand upon me. The next minute I had started 
from my sleep and was sitting up in bed, rubbing my eyes. A 
truly whimsical sight met my view. There was my little client 
standing by my bedside in a frilled night-shirt. I know well 
that the vision will never fade from my mind’s eye. 

“Good Heavens!” I cried. “Do let me have some 
sleep.” 

‘“No,” he said. ‘I’ve been speaking to the Jandlord, and 
I’ve ordered a post-chaise, and you must start for at 
once. There, if you keep a sharp look-out you'll meet your 
leader on his way from , and you must tell him what has 
happened, and that I’ve determined to retire from the contest,” 

It was a good deal to ask of me; but I eventually con- 
sented to do what my client re:juested. 

When the Judge took his place on the Bench that morning, 
my leader rose and said that, matters having come to the 
knowledge of the sitting Member of which he had previously 
been in complete ignorance, he had determined to vacate the 
seat. And thus the matter ended. 

When dealing with the difficulties of cross-examination, I 
might have related an anecdote, @ profs of the subject, about 
a Welsh advocate who subsequently became a Judge. ‘The 
incident arose aut of a trial for murder an circuit, at which he 
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appeared, instructed by a country solicitor—one of the leading 
practitioners in the town where the case was heard. The 
counsel was a very peremptory little man, and during the cross- 
examination he declined to put a certain question to the 
witness that was suggested by the gentleman instructing him. 
The solicitor pressed him again and again on the point, but 
still he refused to comply with the request. 

“Well, sir,” exclaimed the solicitor, at last ; “ these are my 
instructions, and mine is the responsibility. Therefore I 
Insist upon your putting the question.” 

“Very well, sir,” exclaimed the barrister, “Ill put the 
question ; but remember, as you say, yours is the responsibility.” 

The question was put, and the result was that it con- 
tributed in a large degree to hanging the prisoner. The 
sentence having been pronounced, the barrister turned round 
in a fearful rage to the solicitor, and exclaimed : 

“When you meet your client in h—Ill, which you un- 
doubtedly will, you will be kind enough to tell him that it was 
your question, and not mine.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


PER MARE PER TERRAS, 


Risk Allah wv. Zhe Daily Telesraph—Taking evidence at Brussels—Risk 
Allah s remauk about the coflee—I accompany the Procuseur Général 
toa Lelg un Court of Justice—He takes a pinch of snuff from one of 
the men he 1s presecuting—Seijeant Pairy opens his case—A diffe- 
rence hctween the legal procedure of the two countries—Risk Allah’s 
history—F inding the dead body—The position taken up by the news- 
papa —Alliged accomplices in foigery—lairy defines the issue — 

c1uict. 


In June, 1868, a trial took place that for the time entirely 
absotbed public interest. It was the action brought by Risk 
Allah against the proprietors of Zhe Daily Zehgraph to recover 
damages for an alleged libel. The case, which was heard 
before Lord Chief Justice Cockburn and a special jury, com- 
menced on the 14th, and occupied many days. The defen- 
Hants pleaded “ Not Guilty,” and lodged a traverse of the 
innuendoes contained in the declaration. Mr. Serjeant Parry, 
Mr. Baker Greene, Mr. Butler Rigby, and Mr. Dumphy, 
appeared for the plaintiff; while Mr. Coleridge (now Chief 
Justice of England), Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, Mr. (now Sir) 
Henry James, and myself, represented the defendants, 
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The hbel was alleged to have been wiitten by the special 
conespondent of the paper at Brussels, in giving an account 
of, and commenting on, a trial which had taken place in that 
city on the 22nd ot October, and eight following days, and in 
which Risk Allah appeared as the defendant, being charged 
with the double crime of murder and forgery. The solicitors for 
the proprietors of Zhe Daily Telegraph were Messrs. Lewis and 
Lewis, the case being specially entrusted to Mr. George Lewis, 
Junior. 

Some months before the trial at Westminster, a commission 
was issued for the purpose of taking evidence at Buusvels. 
Mr. Lewis and I proceeded there, on this commission, as the 
representatives of the newspaper, while Mr. Baker Greene 
journeyed thither in the interests of Risk Allah. We stayed at 
the “‘ Hotel de Flandre,” where a large room was set apart for 
the purposes of the commission. The proceedings took place 
before a commussioner duly appointed by the Courts in 
England. 

I shall give some idea of the quantity of evidence that was 
taken when I state that the comission occupied nearly three 
weeks. The plaintiff himself was present throughout the 
inquiry. He was a most 1emarkable man. His manners were 
exceedingly good, and, considering the enormity of the charges 
that had been brought against hin, it must be admitted that 
he took matters very easily. ‘The inquiry was more like a 
reference than anything clse. 

The time at our disposal was so short, that we found it 
desirable, as a rule, instead of adjourning for meals, to have 
them served in the room where we were at work. One after- 
noon a curious incident arose out of this arrangement. I 
expressed a wish to have a cup of coffee, whereupon the bell 
was rung, and a waiter brought what I desired, and placed it 
on the table before me. I was at the moment busily engaged 
in cross-examining a witness, and Risk Allah, who was sitting 
by my side, very politely poured out the coffee for me. I 
turned suddenly round and saw him in the act, and I suppose 
there was something 1n the expression of my face that arrested 
his attention, for, with the sweetest possible smile on his face, 
he asked whether I took milk, and then, looking me hard in 
the face, added: ‘‘I assure you you need not be afraid, sir. 
I have put nothing in it.” 

The commission at length came to an end, and George 
Lewis and I returned to London, bringing with us the deposi- 
tions that were to be used at the forthcoming trial in the 
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Court of Queen’s Bench. I confess that I enjoyed my stay in 
the Belgian capital. It is a charming place, and I have often 
determined to revisit it. While there, Mr. George Lewis and 
I received very great assistance from the Procureur Général, 
who had been the counsel for the prosecution at the trial for 
murder and forgery. Mr. Lewis had a letter of introduction to 
him, and he showed us every kindness and hospitality. The 
new Palais de Justice, which, to judge from the picture of it I 
have seen, is one of the noblest and handsomest buildings in 
the town, was then unfinished, though even while in an incom- 
plete condition, 1t gave promise of its future beauty. At that 
time, the Courts were held in a somewhat antiquated edifice. 
The Procureur Général conducted me there one day, so that 
I might have an opportunity of seeing how the law was 
administered in Belgium. On the occasion in question he was 
prosecuting two men for fraudulent bankruptcy, and, in order 
that I might the more closely follow the proceedings, I was 
accommodated with a seat by his side. 

Three Judges sat upon the Bench during the hearing of 
the case. The Court was so arranged that the dock—where 
the prisoners, by-the-bye, were comfortably seated — was 
immediately behind the bench at which the Procureur Général 
stood while he opened his case. In perhaps the most damning 
part of his accusation against the two defendants, one of them 
produced from his pocket a snuff-box, and took therefrom a 
huge pinch of snuff. As he did so, the Procureur Général 
turned round and, with a smile and the word “ Pardon,” also 
took a pinch from the box; after which he concluded the 
sentence that had been for the moment interrupted. Imagine 
such a thing in an English Court of Justice! But they do 
strange things abroad. 

In opening his case before the Chief Justice at Westminster, 
Serjeant Parry characterised the narrative he was about to 
unfold as one of the most extraordinary that was ever listened 
to in a Court of Justice, fruitful as the Courts of all nations 
were in interest and romance. In a few preliminary sentences 
he called attention to the difference between legal procedure 
in this country and abroad. In England, Risk Allah could 
only have been tried for one of the crimes at a time, whereas, 
in Belgium and France, the Procureur Général could include in 
the acte d’accusation as many charges as he liked, however 
dissimilar they might be in character. Parry went on to say 
that, after the Belgium trial had lasted for nine day», and after 
seventy witnesses had been examined, his client had been 
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triumphantly acquitted. All the Icading foreign newspapers, 
English and otherwise, had been represented at that trial, and 
among the number Zhe Dai'y Zelegraph, which was, pethaps, 
the most influential organ in this country, and certainly the 
most widely read. The special correspondent of Ziie Daily 
Telegraph, continued Parry, had all along in his reports, as 
would be seen when extracts came to be read, assumed the 
guilt of the accused, about whom, indeed, he had printed the 
grossest libels and calumnics. At the end of the trial, when 
the innocence of Risk Allah had been established and demon- 
strated, a Jeading article appeared in the paper actually 
reiterating all the charges, and containing, not exactly a bold 
statement that they were true, but innuendoes pointing unmis- 
takably to the conclusion that the writer believed Risk Allah 
to be a murderer and a forger. 

Parry next addressed himself to the character of his client. 
By birth an Assyrian, he had been educated for the Grecl 
Church. Altering his intentions as to the profession he would 
adopt, he came to England to study medicine, walked the 
hospitals, passed at the College of Surgeons, and became an 
associate of the medical school at King’s College. Afterwards, 
during the Crimean War, he was appointed by the Duke of 
Newcastle, then Secretary for War, to the position of a medical 
officer on the staff of Omer Pasha ; and, in recognition of his 
services, he was awarded the Crimean Medal of England and 
Turkey. Returning to this country in 1856, he at once 
married a widow of the name of Lewis. He simultaneously 
became acquainted with a young man named Charles Readley, 
who was, it was believed, the natural child of his wife's sister. 
Mrs. Lewis was possessed of a considerable furtune, and 
marriage settlements were prepared by which, évter alia, 
Readley was to be paid a sum of £5,000 upon attaining his 
majority. In 1859, Risk Allah’s wife became ill, and, after 
going to Germany, to drink the waters, on the advice of Sir 
William Fergusson and Dr. Ramsbotham, she died. 

Serjeant Parry next commented upon the fact that, in a 
Continental Couit of Justice, when a particular accusation is 
brought against an individual, it is competent for the counsel 
for the prosecution to rake up anything of a damaging 
character in the past life of that individual. ‘ Accordingly,” 
said the Serjeant, “in this acte d’accusation it was insinuated 
that Risk Allah had murdered his wife, and it was actually so 
stated by the Public Prosecutor at his trial; the charge being 
reiterated in the libels published in Zhe Daily Telegraph. 
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After his wifc’s dcath, Risk Allah of couse came into 
possession of her proneity. Risk Allah had, in 1861, been 
appointed guardian ot Charles Readley, by the Court of 
Chancery, and the young man being anxious to go to Sea, 
went either to the East or West Indies; and in the acte 
@'accusation, they had actually charged Risk Allah with 
sending him there for the purpose of accomplishing his death. 
Readley subsequently returned to Spa, where he fell in love 
with a young lady of the name of Aikin. Risk Allah was 
anxious to promote the suit in every way; but Readley 
gambled, exceeded his income, and, in point of fact, was 
rapidly going to the bad. It was alleged that, in 1865, 
Mrs. Aikin, the mother, showed herself averse to the match, 
and was determined to break it off. This seemed to make a 
deep impression upon the mind of the young man, and 
events culminated in the terrible deed which closed his 
career. On the morning of the 30th of March, 1865, he was 
found shot in his bedroom, the bullet having passed from the 
left-hand side of the jaw to the nght ear. The chamber-maid 
had scen him asleep in bed at seven o’clock. That same 
morning, Risk Allah was called early, and at half-past seven 
he was seen coming downstairs and going out of the hotel; 
and he did not return until past nine. On his arrival, he 
inquired if the doctor had been to see his nephew, and on 
beiug told by the landlord that the bell of Readley’s bed- 
chamber had not been rung, he proceeded to the young man’s 
room—number seven. He tried the door, but found it was 
locked. He looked through the keyhole, and, as he saw 
smoke and smelt it, he cried: ‘Help! Help!’ at which 
everybody ran upstairs. On breaking open the door, a sad 
spectacle met their gaze. ‘The young man was lying dead in 
bed, and perfectly naked. Risk Allah tenderly placed the 
coverlet upon the body. A gun was seen beside the bed, and 
on the table was found a slip of paper, on which were 
written these words: ‘I’ve done it.’” 

The learned counsel next addressed himself to the merits 
of the trial that took place abroad. He said: 

‘The whole quest.on was, whether this was a murder or a 
suicide, and a great deal depended upon the position of 
the body, of the gun, and of the wound. A commission has 
been granted from these Courts, and a great volume of 
evidence has been taken. The witnesses have been examined 
and cross-examined by Mr. Montagu Williams on the one 
side, and Mr. Baker Greene on the other. The whole of that 
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evidence has been returned in the form of depositions, and it 
will ve laid before the jury during the trial. . . . Risk Allah 
always declared it to be a suicide ; the magistrate who examined 
him declared it to be a suicide; the jury who tried him in 
Brussels declared it to be a suicide ; but Zhe Daily Telegraph 
insisted by their innuendoes that it was a murder... . Of 
course it will be asked whether Risk Allah gained anything 
by the death of the boy. ‘The answer is that he did. He 
was the residuary legatee, and was entitled on the boy’s 
death to the £ 5,000.” 

The Serjeant next referred to the alleged forgery, and stated 
that Risk Allah had become acquainted with a man named 
Osborne Affendi, and that, believing him to be a man of high 
position in the mercantile world, and a gentleman, he had 
placed the most implicit confidence in him. This man, how- 
ever, turned out to be a most experienced and abandoned 
forger ; and Risk Allah became his dupe on several occasions. 
Those were the facts; but it had been alleged at the trial, and 
afterwards repeated by Zhe Daily Telegraph, that Osborne 
Affendi and Risk Allah were accomplices in forgery. This 
acquaintance with Affendi had, the learned counsel declared, 
been the most unfortunate circumstance in his client’s career. 
It had led to his arrest in Paris, and to his subsequent trial at 
Brussels. 

Coming to the defence, Parry said : 

“The defendants, by their plea, have said they are not 
guilty of publishing the libel. They do not say they are justi- 
fied in publishing it because it is true—which they might have 
done—but they put forward what is an evasive plea. They 
will endeavour to induce you to say that Risk Allah was really 
guilty of the offence ; that general evidence warranted them in 
thinking him so; that the comments were such as an honest 
and impartéal journalist might make. This is really the issue 
you will have to try.” 

Parry then read the various passages from Zhe Du.ri/y Tele- 
graph, on which he relied, and finished his opening by saying: 
* Now, in actual terms, there is not a direct statement against 
the plaintiff ; but by insinuation and innuendo there is. What 
the plaintiff complains of is the account given of the trial by 
the correspondent, and by the writer of the leading article 
They are both shrouded in that anonymity in which writers of 
the Press desire to screen themselves, and no doubt they will 
not appear to tell you—the one, whether he was in Court 
during the trial: the other, whether he wrote from honest con- 
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viction, Risk Allah his not to contend with living witnesses, 
but with Zhe Daily Teezraph. Gentlemen, Zhe Datly Tele 
graph boasts, and probably truthfully boasts, of having the 
largest circulation of any paper in the world, wherever it 
reaches, these slanders have been read and have been com- 
mented upon in a spirit not favourable to my client. ‘The 
forces against him are almost overwhelming. I hope we shall 
hear nothing about the liberty of the Press in this inquiry. 
The question 1s not that liberty, but whether the Press has 
improperly invaded private character, and whether it has— 
after a man’s life has undergone a great public investigation by 
a thoroughly competent tribunal, and he has been declared 
innocent of the charges brought against him—attacked and 
assailed him again, and reiterated the charges. If Risk Allah 
had been guilty, there was nothing for him to do but to retire 
into such obscurity as he might be able to find. If he were 
conscious of sult, would he have taken the course he has now 
adopted? From the moment that he was questioned by the 
French spy—who, when he was originally arrested at Brussels, 
visited his dungeon for the purpose of interrogating him—down 
to the present time, he has asserted his innocence, and done 
everything that was possible to convince others of it. He has 
challenged a powerful newspaper in this country to attempt to 
prove his guilt, and he comes before you for the vindication of 
his characte: He tenders himselt for a severe inquiry into his 
whole life Tht inquiry will be made by some of the ablest 
counsel at the Bar, who are arrayed against him. Gentlemen, 
you will have to decide between the defendants who have 
sullied, and him whose character has been sullied; you will 
have to say where truth and justice lhe between these two 
parties, and I believe that the most fearless man in the Court 
1s my client, Risk Allah, who has heard everything that has 
been said; and I cannot help believing that that fearlessness 
springs from a consciousness of his innocence.” 

‘Lhe first witness called was Risk Allah himself, and he 
was examined and cross examined at enormous length. The 
cross-examination, indeed, lasted for several days. The de- 
positions from Brussels were then read, and other witnesses 
were called. The evidence at an end, Serjeant Parry pro- 
ceeded to review it, and on the afternoon of June zoth, Mr. 
Coleridge commenced his speech for the detendant, and a 
most exhaustive speech it was The Lord Chief Justice after- 
wards summed up; and those who were present, and had 
known his lordship both as an advocate and a Judge, charac- 
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terised the summing-up as a masterpiece, even for him. The 
jury retired to consider their verdict, and aftcr an absence of 
two hours they returned into Court. The foreman stated that 
they had agreed that the verdict should be for the plaintiff, 
but that on the matter of damages they were eleven to one. 
He asked whether counsel on both sides would accept the 
verdict of the eleven. It so happened that I was the only 
person present representing the defendants ; and though Mr. 
Baker Greene assented to the verdict, I, in the absence of my 
leaders, declined the responsibility of doing so. The jury 
accordingly again retired, and returned half an hour later, with 
a verdict for the plaintiff upon both issues, damages being 
given at £960. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


ADHUC SUB JUDICE LIS LST. 


Long cases and large fees: Mr. Coleridge’s observation—Chief Justice 
‘Cockbuin’s remarks about the Press--What another Chief Justice 
said; ‘‘ Who is Mr. Corney Grain ?”— The Daily Telegraph's leading 
article—The necessity for a Court of Criminal Appeal—Instances of 
how it would have been useful—Should defended prisoners address 
the jury ? 

Ir was during the progress of the Risk Allah trial that Mr. 

Coleridge, who was then in very large practice, turning to me, 

said : 

‘‘When you have had my experience at the Par, you will 
pray not to be afflicted with these long trials. ‘They never 
pay, large as the fees may be, and they keep you out of every 
other business.” 

Another matter to which I cannot help alluding was the 
charming manner in which Chief Justice Cockburn, during the 
trial, went out of his way to praise the Press of this country 
generally, and to gracefully allude to the manner in which Zhe 
Daily 7elegraph was conducted. How different from another 
Chief Justice who subsequently observed in another trial: “I 
never read Zhe Daily Telegraph.” But then the same authority, 
during the same trial, observed: ‘Who is Mr. Corney Grain ? 
I never heard of Mr. ‘Corney Grain !” 

In the issue in which Zhe Daily Telegraph recorded the 
result of the trial, a leader upon it appeared, and I cannot 
refrain from quoting portions of it. 

“It is not only,” said Zhe Daily Telegraph, “by Courts of 
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Law that these delicate questions of journalistic duty are 
settled. There is a tribunal of appeal to which, without 
complaint against the legal tribunal, we proudly carry our 
case. The public is the real judge of all such cases, and no 
judgments but those of the public can condemn its own 
faithful representatives.” Later on, the article proceeded: 
**His lordship softened the condemnatory tone of his charge 
with eulogies, which we might quote with pride, if it were 
needful to go to that high standard of estimation to vindicate the 
labours and the spirit of this journal. We accept the weight 
laid upon us in words like these: ‘The higher the character 
of the paper, the larger its circulation, and the more extensive 
its influence, the more serious are the consequences to the 
individual whom it wrongs.’ The jury of public opinion do 
not hold that Zhe Daily Lelegraph would, if the error could 
be avoided, brand an innocent man with murder. The jury 
of public opinion do not believe that, to spice a paragraph or 
season a column, Zhe Daily Telecraph would trifle with a 
man’s hope of life. The court of public morality has not 
condemned us in this matter, and while we deserve and have 
the unbounded confidence of the public, a fine like this for a 
duty done towards the English people can be sustained without 
a murmur, and will not make us afraid to write what we believe 
to be the truth.” 

There are some remarks I desire to make with reference 
to the necessity for establishing in this country a Court of 
Criminal Appeal, and, perhaps, had I only thought of it in 
time, those remarks would most fittingly have followed upon 
the account I gave of the circumstances connected with the 
Hatton Garden murder. It will be remembered that, in that 
case, a remarkable dead-lock was brought about. A man 
named Pelizzioni was tried for murder and found guilty. 
While he lay in the condemned cell, facts came to light which 
gave rise to the belief that another man, of the name of 
Gregorio, was the real author of the crime. Gregorio was 
thereupon tried and also found guilty, not actually of murder, 
but of manslaughter. It was, indeed, a situation that would 
have been ludicrous but for its solemn character. As I 
explained at the time, an ingenious way out of the difficulty 
was happily discovered. ‘There had been a lesser indictment 
against Pelizzioni, on which, of course, he was not tried after 
being found guilty of the capital offence, and the authoritics now 
bethought themselves of the expedient of reviving this indict- 
Ment. ‘Thus it came about that, in all, tlirce tials tgok place, 
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There would have been no necessity for more than one 
trial had a Court of Criminal Appeal been in existence. Bya 
Court of Criminal Appeal I mean a Court having the power to 
review a verdict or sentence in the light of any facts that 
might transpire after the trial. There 1s already a Court for 
the consideration of Crown Cases Reserved, but it has only to 
decide questions of Jaw, and that only when the Judge consents 
to hold any particular point over. For years, the reform for 
which I am pleading has been demanded of successive 
Governments; but the matter remains im” statu quo. 
Session after session the excuse is made that the Irish 
Question so occupies the time and attention of the House 
of Commons that it has not a spare moment for home 
legislation of the description referred to. One, at Jast, is 
forced to ask oneself the question: Are the liberty of the 
subject, and a question of life and death, mere secondary 
considerations? It certainly would appear so. As I am 
writing a matter is engrossing the attcntion of the public, 
which is very much @ /7ofos ot the subject under consideration. 
An unhappy woman 1s, at this moment, lying under sentence 
of death at Liverpool for the crime ot poisoning her 
husband. She has been tried by one of the ablest and 
most conscientious Judges who ever sat upon the Bench, and 
regarding whom I may say that, in criminal matters, he is 
second to none. His “ Digest of Criminal Law” is the ablest 
book of its kind that has appeared. One learns that, after a 
long and patient investigation, and after the accused had 
been found guilty, a scene took place in the city where 
she was tried, which I am glad to say is, so far as I know, with- 
out a precedent. The Judge, upon leaving the Court, was 
hooted and hissed by a turbulent mob. Again, for some 
reason or other, persons who are in no way concerned in the 
matter—the majority of them being in complete ignorance of 
legal affairs—are cavilling at the justice of the sentence, and 
insisting that the whole trial is eminently unsatisfactory. With 
some surprise I see that the Bar of the circuit have originated 
a petition to the Home Secretary, and it is, I gather, now lying 
at the Assize Court for signature. I cannot help thinking that 
this is a very dangerous precedent, and that, if this sort of 
thing is to go on, the due course of justice will be seriously 
impeded. 

In connection with the case in question, there is another 
point to which I would briefly refer. Should an accused person, 
besides having a speech made on her behalf by her counsel, be 
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permitted to make a statement herself? Judges differ widely 
upon this question. In the early part of my professional career, 
I never knew of this course being taken. Later on, however, I 
was aware, on more than one occasion, of such a statement 
being made, the practice having, I believe, originated with Mr. 
Justice Hawkins. Personally, having regard to my clients’ 
interests, I would never permit such athing I do not desire 
to discuss the matter here; but I may say most emphatically 
that, in my opinion, it 1s a fatal mistake to allow a prisoner to 
address the jury when he has counsel to do so for him. When 
I have seen this course adopted, it has generally been by the 
sanction of counsel who, however excellent they may be as 
nist prius advocates, are mere amateurs, so to speak, in great 
criminal cases. As a rule, they have been afraid of what, in 
their eyes, was a losing case, and they have felt that they 
avoided a grave amount of responsibility by allowing the 
accused to make his or her own statement. ‘lhe questions as 
to whether a prisoner should be allowed to give evidence 
himself and to be examined upon oath, and as to whether a 
wife should give evidence on behalf of her husband and be 
sworn in the same way as any other witness—these are 
questions that can only be setttled by the Legislature. 


CIIAPTER XXVIII. 


MAGNA Fsf VERITAS ET PRAVAT) TIT. 


My cornect cn v1 h the Tichborne case—I apply for bail on behalf of the 
Clairmant—His solicitor instructs me to conduct his defence—A con 
sultation that lasted all day—The retainer 1s, at my request, withdrawn 
—A case of conspiracy and perjury—Ingenious villany—A hairdresser 
chaiged with murder—How the deed was done—A plea of insanity 
—‘* Not Guilty ’—Attempt to defraud the Metropolitan Railway 
Company—An imaginary refreshment room—Distinguished medical 
witnesses. 


T atways thank mystars for the escape I had over the Tichborne 
case. After the Claimant had been committed for trial upon 
the charge of perjury, he placed himself in the hands of Mr. 
Gorton, a solicitor, of Bedford Row. That gentleman instructed 
me to make an application for bail, the prisone: being at the 
time in Newgate. This application could be made either 
before a Judge, or the alderman presiding at the Guildhall, and 
it was arranged that I should go before the latter. 
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As the application had to be made in the prisoner’s 
presence, the alderman, the counsel for the prosecution, the 
magistrate’s clerk, etc., accompanied me to Newgate, and the 
business was transacted in the governor’s room there. 

The result of my intercession was that the def.ndant was 
liberated from custody. In joint of fact, I was the only 
advocate who ever succeeded on his be alf. No particular 
credit, however, is due to me, because, as the case was one of 
misdemeanour, it was incumbent upon his worship to adinit 
the defendant to some sort of bail, the only question being as 
to the amount. 

After the Claimant had been released, I received a retainer 
from Mr. Gorton to conduct the defence as leader, and at the 
same time a letter from the Claimant. 

I had several interviews with the solicitor, Lord Rivers, and 
Mr. Bloxam, the two last-namcd having, as is well known, 
stcod by the defendant throughout the whole of the pro- 
ceedings. At one of these interviews, I requested that I should 
have an opportunity of questioning the Claimant in person. I 
stated my willingness to devote a whole day to the task, and I 
proposed that I should meet him, his solicitor, and his friends, 
at ten o’clock one morning. My proposition was acceded to, 
and the meeting took place. I had not formed an over-estimate 
of the time that would be required; the consultation lasted all 
day When it had drawn to a close, I was asked for my 
opinion. My reply was that I required time to think the 
matter over. 

After carefully weighing all that had passed at our meeting, 
I wrote to Mr. Gorton and requested him to withdraw my 
retainer. I stated that, having regard to the multiplicity of 
my engagements, I did not see how it was possible for me 
to give up my time to so stupendous a case as the one in 
question. 

My retainer was then withdrawn, and handed to Dr. 
Kenealy, Q.C., who subsequently conducted the Claimant’s 
defence. 

In 1872 a trial took place—before the Recorder of London, 
at the Central Criminal Court—which afforded a good illus- 
tration of how guilt may be fixed upon an innocent man. The 
facts arose out of a case which, after being heard at the police- 
court, came on at the Middlesex Sessions. ‘Three persons who 
had given evidence in that case, were charged, one with perjury, 
and the other two with conspiracy. Their nanis were Samue] 
Shelldrake, Thomas Wallace, and Charles Rowland, 
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A man, named John Moorhouse, had been charged with 
stealing a watch, I being entrusted with his defence. It 
appeared that Shelldrake and Rowland had been in his 
employment, and that it had been the custom of the former 
to frequently visit him at home. One of those visits was paid 
on the 7th of May. Next day, as Moorhouse was about to 
enter his house, a detective, named B , Stepped up to him. 
In consequence of what the officer said, he put his hand in the 
pockets of one of his coats, which was hanging up behind the 
door. His housekeeper, who was present, assisted him to 
search the garment, and in a few minutes she took therefrom 
a small paper parcel, which, on being opened, was tound to 
contain a Geneva watch. The officer then took Moorhouse 
into custody on the charge of stealing the article in question. 
One of those who came forward to give evidence against him 
was the man Wallace, who swore that the watch was his 
property, and that it had been stolen from him. After a 
remand had been taken, Shelldrake was put into the box. 
He deposed that, in a public-house, the prisoner had shown 
him the watch and asked him to buy it for fifteen shillings. 
Other evidence was taken, and a verdict of ‘‘Not Guilty” was 
returned. 

The proceedings against Wallace, Shelldrake, and Rowland, 
were now instituted. Moorhouse, on being put in the box, 
declared that the statement made by Shelldrake at the previous 
tiial as to the public-house incident was a complete fabrication. 
The housekeeper was called, and she stated, iter a/t, that 
Shelldrake’s visit to the house, on the day prior to the discovery 
of the watch in the coat-pocket, had been paid ostensibiy for 
the purpose of borrowing a putty-knife. She also deposed 
that, while looking for this article, she had left Shelidrake 
standing near the door upon which the coat was hanging. A 
man was put into the witness-box who stated that, a short time 
previously, he had lost his portmanteau. He went on to 
describe how he had had a meeting with Rowland, Shelldrake, 
and a man named Gordon, and how the first-named had made 
the following remark: “If you have anything about you that 
you can swear you lost in your portmanteau, and if you will give 
it to "s, we will plant it on Moorhouse, as we want to get him 
out of the way. It can be put somewhere in his house.” The 
witness further stated that he mct Shelldrake and Rowland on 
a subsequent occasion, and that the former had described how 
a friend of his had lost a watch in St. James’s Square, and had 
reported the circumstance at the police-station, and how they, 
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having obtained possession of the article, were, on the following 
diy, going to slip 1t into the pocket of one of Moorhouse’s 
coats 

Shelldrake pleaded “Guilty” to the charge of perjury. 
Previous to doing so, he made a long st:tement admitting his 
guilt In the course of the evidence it was proved tiit 
Wallace was the man who went to the police-station and save 
inform tion, first as to his having lost a watch, and afterwards 
as tu its hiving been found Shelldrake, 1n his stitement, put 
the principal blame upon the shoulders of Rowland He 
declared that one afternoon Rowland said to him, “I’ve bought 
a watch of a man who selle coins, and I’m going to put it into 
Moorhouse’s pocket, and when that 1s done I shall give infor- 
mition to B , the detective” Shelldrake further stated 
that Rowland did not put the watch there, and that he himself 
hid not done so, but that they had got somebody else to do it 
for them Shelldrake added that he made this statement 
without any hope or inducement being held out to him. 

At the end of the cise for the prosecution the Recorder, 
Mr Russell Gurney, held that Wallace must be acquitted, as 
the only direct evidence against him—with the exception of 
the proof that he was the man who, at the station, made a 
complunt as to the loss of his watch—was the statement of 
shclidrake Shelldrake and Rowland were both found guilty, 
the former being sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, and 
the latter to e1zhteen months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
In conclusion, I may remark that, at the trial at the Central 
Criminal Court, I appeired, with Mr Warner Sleigh, for 
the prosecution, while the prisoners were defended by Mr. 
Besley 

A curious case of murder was tried before Mr Justice 
Hannen it the end of this yer A man named James Rogers, 
a hunidresser, was charged with murdering his wife, the prose- 
cution being conducted on behalf of the Treasury by their 
counscl, Mr. Poland and Mr. Besley, I appearing for the 
] lsoner, 

hogers lived with his family, which consisted of his wife, a 
dau,hter of eight years old, and a son of three It appears 
that one Sunday they all went to Victoria Park by omnibus, 
havinz, on the journey, some refreshment. Before they left 
homc, husband and wife had been quarrelling. On their 
reiurn they had some supper before going to bed The little 
girl deposed that she was awakened 1n the mht by hearing her 
mother cry out. “ Eliza, your father has cut my throat.” Ihe 
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child stated that, when this occurred, daylight was breaking. 
She saw her father place a razor on the table, after doing which 
he sat down at the foot of the bed. Her mother ran out in 
her night-dress, with her throat bleeding, and sat on the 
doot-mat. 

The landlord stated that he was aroused by a noise, and 
that he went down to the room occupied by the Rogers’ to 
ascertain what was the matter. He found the wounded woman 
seated at the door, and she said: “Oh, do help me; he has 
cut my throat.” The witness stated that he then turned to the 
prisoner, whose throat he saw was also bleeding, from what 
seemed to be, howcver, only a slight cut. Rogers, pointing to 
his throat, said, ‘‘ Look here, what she has done. She has cut 
her throat and mine.” The two were then conveyed to the 
hospital, the man in a cab and the woman on a stretcher. 
Cross-eximined, the witness stated that Rogers was a strange 
man, and was given to childish ways. Apparently, however, 
he was fond of his wife. It was a peculiarity of his that he 
would never go to his work after breakfast unless she said to 
him, ‘Good morning” He also, the witness added, appeared 
to be fond of his children. The house surgeon gave evidence 
as to the condition in which he found the prisoner and his 
wife. The former had a superficial wound on the left side of 
his neck, After remaining undcr treatment for a week—during 
which time nothing strange in his manner was observed—he 
was discharged cured. ‘The surgeon described the injuries of 
the woman, and went on to say that, a few days after she sus- 
tained them, she died. When zw arit:culo mort:s she made a 
dying deposition, in which she stated the circumstances under 
which she was attacked. She had been 1n bed, half asleep and 
half awake, with her baby on her arm. She half raised herself 
in order to move the child, and it was then that her husband 
cut her throat. There had been no quarrel between them. 
Her husband was sober at the time; but during the whole of 
the day he had been very strange 1n his manner. He had left 
his shop, and could not get any employment, and she imagined 
that this had preyed upon his mind. 

Mr. Gibson, the well-known surgeon at Newgate, was 
called by the counsel for the prosecution, who anticipated, I 
presume, the defence I was about to set up. He stated that 
the prisoner had been brought to the gaol on the 2nd of July, 
and had remained there ever since. He remarked that the 
case had been postponed trom the July Sessions at my request, 
in order that he might satisfy himself as to the state ot the 
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prisoner’s mind. He had seen Rogers daily, had frequently 
conversed with him, and had carefully studied his demeanour. 
There had been nothing in his conduct to justify the con- 
clusion that he was other than a sane man. Mr. Gibson added 
that he had had considerable experience of insanity, and that 
he had shaped his conversation with special regard to the end 
he had in view. 

1 obtained the Judge’s permission to call my witnesses 
before addressing the jury One of them was Rogers’ brother. 
He stated that the prisoner had been very strange for a long 
time past, seeming to be haunted with peculiar fancies, 
Another of the witnesses was a surgeon who had attended the 
prisoner some two or three months before the sad occurrence. 
He stated that Rogers, at that time, suffered severely in conse- 
quence of excessive drinking, and was, indeed, on the eve of 
ae wm tremens. Upon this evidence I addressed the jury, 
urging that the prisoner was, at the time he committed the 
terrible deed, not capable of distinguishing between right and 
wrong; and after a somewhat adveise summing-up from the 
Judge, Rogers was found “Not Guilty” on the ground of 
insanity. 

Impecunious persons will adopt extraordinary means to 
obtain money, as the case to which I am about to refer clearly 
showed, At the Central Criminal Court, I, with Charles 
Mathews as my junior, prosecuted a man named Tuckfield, 
who was charged with preferring a false claim against the 
Metropolitan Railway Company “ for that he had been injured 
in the train where an accident had occurred at Bishop’s Road, 
by which his spine had been permanently damaged, and 
through which he had since become deformed.” Originally 
his claim against the Company was for one thousand pounds 
damages, but it had been subsequently amended to one for 
two thousand pounds. An action for damages had taken 
place in the Court of Common Pleas, but ‘Tuckfield had lost 
the day; and it was in consequence of what afterwards came 
to the knowledge of the Company that I was instructed, 
through their solicitors, Messrs. Burchill, to prosecute the 
unsuccessful claimant ; Mr. Armstrong, now himself a solicitor, 
then managing clerk, having charge of the case. Tuckfield 
was accused of having committed perjury at the trial, by 
falsely swearing that he was injured in the accident; that he 
was in good circumstances at the time; that the injuries 
he received had prevented him from doing any work; and 
that he had been conveyed into the refreshment-room at 
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Bishop’s Road Station and supplied with brandy. It was 
alleged on behalf of the Company that Tuckfield was not in 
the accident at all; that, at the time it occurred, he was a man 
almost entirely destitute; and that there was no refreshment- 
room at Bishop’s Road Station. 

A number of witnesses were called, and the allevations of 
the Company were fairly well proved. Of course, there was 
no absvlutely positive evidence that Tuckfield had not been in 
the accident, but witnesses were called who proved incon- 
testably that, a short time before it took place, he had sus- 
tained a bad fall, and that the hump on his back, and the 
injuries to his spine, were results of that fall. The case was 
rendered memorable by the galaxy of medical talent that 
was called. I examined Mr. Christopher Heath, Mr. Barnard 
Holt, and Mr. Savory ; while Dr. Edgcome and Mr. Howard 
Marsh were called on behalf of the prisoner. The trial 
occupied two days, and resulted in a verdict of “ Guilty.” 
‘Luckfield was sentenced to twelve months’ hard labour. 


CUAPTER XXIX. 
HORRESCO REFERENS. 


A; caring as counsel for one’s friends—ITawkins’ indignant client—The 
learned counsel followed wherever he goes—The persecution becomes 
unendurable—My advice is askcd—We resolve to bide our time—The 
threat : ‘‘I’ll have your life” —We apply for a summons—The perse- 
cution comes to an end—Lord Marcus Beresford charged with assault 
—I appear for the defence—An embarrassing position—How I got 
rid of one of the Justices—Telegrams fium the course—Ile did not 
ride the winner. 


AN advocate is always interested in the client he represents. 
I do not, indeed, believe that I was ever in a case, be it 
never so trivial, in which I was not anxious about the result. 
In my opinion, however, the most trying time for an advocate 
is when he appears as counsel for a friend. I have been in 
this unpleasant situation on several occasions, 

I was once counsel for Mr. Justice Hawkins, when he was 
at the Bar and plain Mr. Hawkins, Q.C. He was not only 
one of the greatest and most astute advocates of his time 
in ordinary civil cases, but he had the largest practice in 
compensation claims. 


The once celebrated and now defunct Metropolitan Board 
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of Works had taken over certain premises situated close to the 
site of the London Pavilion, about which so much has been 
heard. The parties could not agree as to the cost at which 
the premises should be acquired, and the case was accordingly 
brought into Court, Mr. Ilawkins being retained as the 
leading counsel for the owner of the property. The latter was 
dissatisfied with the result of the trial, as the sum awarded 
to him fell far short of that to which he felt himself entitled ; 
and he straightway came to the conclusion which so many 
litigants have come to, namely, that his case had not been 
pioperly attended to by his counsel. It so happened that. at 
the time the case came on, Mr. Hawkins had been more in 
dcmand than most leaders of the Bar, and he had, 1n fact, 
been called away during the progress of the trial. As he had 
another silk gown and juniors to support him, however, 1t may 
be presumed that the accusation of neglect was not properly 
founded. Mr. Hawkins had, as a matter of fact, opened the 
case, been present when the witnesses were called 1n support 
of the claim, and had cross-examined those upon the other 
side. At the time he was called away, all that remained for 
the second in command to do was to address the jury. 

When the award was given, Mr. Hawkins’ client was simply 
furious. He refused to be comforted, or to listen to reason. A 
very excitable man, he bestowed epithets the reverse of com- 
plimentary upon his counsel, and very soon went almost, if not 
entirely, off his head. 

From the day of the trial, or rather, from the moment he 
recovered from a short illness, the unsuccessful litigant haunted 
Ilawkins day and mght. Hie became lis shadow, his alter ego ; 
wherever the learned counsel went, there he saw the form of his 
quondam client. Hawkins at that time lived in Cleveland Row, 
which thoroughfare his bedroom overlooked ; and when he got 
up in the morning, and glanced out of window, he at once 
caught sight of the familiar figure. The man followed him to 
his work, occupied a seat 1n whatever Court he was eng1ged in, 
and dogged his footstcps home in the evemng. If he walkcd 
abroad, the man walked abioad behind him; if he took a cab, 
the man followed in his wake 1n another cab, and instead of 
one vehicle stopping at the house in Cleveland Row, two 
stopped. If, on putting his latchkey in the door, Hawkins 
turncd his head, there, sure enough, he saw the attendant spirit 
on the kerbstone. 

This persecution continued for months, and, apparently, the 
late owner of property in Piccadilly Circus did not know what 
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fatigue was. Atlength the learned counsel’s health and nervous 
system began to suffer, and his friend and colleague on the 
Hiome Circuit, the Hon George Denman (now Mr. Justice), 
had a conversation with me as to what was best to be done 
under the circumstances. I pointed out that no remedy could 
be sought at present, as nothing had been done that was illeg 1, 
and I advised that the matter should be placed in the hands of 
some criminal solicitors—Messrs. Lewis and Lewis for pre- 
ference—and that we should wait until the mysterious individual 
showed some signs of breaking the peace. ‘‘ We shan’t have 
to wait long, depend upon it,” said I; and my words came true. 

About a fortnight after we held our consultation, as Mr. 
Hawkins was wending his way home one evening, and just as he 
was reaching the bottom of St. James’s Street, he turned round to 
smile and wave his hand to an acquaintance passing in a cab. 
This was too much for his tormentor, who, as usual, was 
following behind. Hurrying forward, he exclaimed: ‘ You 
dare laugh at me, you scoundrel, whom you've ruined! I'll 
have your life! I'll have your life!” saying which, he turned 
and vanished. 

This was enough. He had committed acriminal offence in 
uttering the threat. ‘The next day Messrs. Lewis and Lewis 
were informed of what had taken place, and I was instructed to 
apply for a summons against the man, at the Westminster 
Police Court. This I did, and my application was successtul. 
The hearing was fixed for a day and an hour in the following 
week that suited the convenience of Mr. Hawkins. 

The case duly came on, I appearing for the prosecutor, and 
the accused being defended by a solicitor. I was no novice at 
my profession, but, strangely enough, I never before felt so 
nervous in examining a witness as I did while putting a few 
necessary questions to my client. Another singular circumstance 
was that he, who ought to have been a scientific witness, was 
about the worst I ever had on my hands. Instead ot giving 
simple answers to the questions, he did what counsel and Judges 
always scold witnesses for doing—he made statements. How- 
ever, in the end, the magistrate ordered the accused to find 
two sureties in £200 each, and himself in 4,400, to keep the 
peace towards the prosecutor and all Her Maijesty’s liege 
subjects. He was some few days in finding the required 
sureties ; and whether or no the short term of imprisonment he 
had consequently to endure had a salutary effect upon his 
temperament, I cannot say, but this much is certain—my learned 
friend and client never saw or heard of him again. 
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On another occasion I was counsel for my good and valued 
friend, Lord Marcus Beresford ; and, before I relate the ex- 
perience, I may state, as a coincidence, that he and the subject 
of the story I have just told, were two of those who were unre- 
mitting in their kindly attentions to me in the misfortune that 
befell me in 1886. 

Lord Marcus, when a young man, had been financially 
embroiled with a solicitor living ina street adjoining Piccadilly. 
Walking from the Park one day, with an intimate friend—I 
think it was Lord Charles Kerr—it suddenly struck him that he 
would pay a visit to the attorney, and give him a piece of his 
mind. Unfortunately, he gave him something more. He was 
duly ushered upstairs into the solicitor’s private room ; some 
conveisation took place ; words soon began to run very high ; 
and, in the end, violence was resorted to, the solicitor receiving 
a good deal more than he cared for. 

A summons was applied for against Lord Marcus, and it 
was heard at Marlborough Street Police Court, I appearing as 
counsel for the accused. He was committed to take his trial 
at the Middlesex Sessions. When the case came on, I again 
appeared for my friend. Before the proceedings commenced 
it was suggested by the counsel on the other side that matters 
might be adjusted 1f a suitable apology were made. The terms 
of an apology were submitted to us, but they were of so 
humiliating a character that it was impossible for us to accept 
them. ‘The situation was not a pleasant one. Knowing, as I 
did, how the Court would probably be constituted, I recog- 
nised that it was impossible fur us to get a verdict. The charges 
were “assault occasioning actual bodily harm, and common 
assault.” Now, all that the most sanguine advocate could hope 
for was that the charge would be reduced only to the latter 
count; and then came the question, what would be the sentence? 

The defendant said that he placed himself entirely in my 
hands. He, however, made me promise that my action on 
his behalf should be the same as though I, myself, were 
personally concerned. ‘The trial commenced, a weight of 
responsibility being on my shoulders that I hope I never 
again shall have to bear. 

A number of magistrates sat on the Bench, the chairman 
being the Assistant-Judge, Mr. (now Sir) Peter Edlin. I may 
here mention that, though the Assistant-Judge has actually to 
try the case, sum up, etc., he is only the legal assessor to the 
Court. In questions of punishment, as in appeals to quarter 
sessions, each magistrate has a vote. 

At the time of the trial, the Liverpool Races were on, and 
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my client was running a horse in almost every event. On the 
following day the ‘“‘ Grand National” was to take place, and in 
that race Lord Marcus was, himse?f, to ride one of his horses, 
‘“¢ Chimney Sweep,” which was either first or second favourite. 

His lordship took his place in the dock with the cheerful 
air and the winning smile peculiar to him, and when, in a frank, 
hearty tone of voice, he pleaded ‘‘ Not Guilty,” he was, to all 
appearances, certainly a far happier man than his poor counsel. 

As the case proceeded, the usher handed to me a number 
of tclegrams, which I, being too busy to open, put on one side. 
My scat was very close to the dock, and as I was proceeding 
with my task, my friend and client plucked at my gown, and 
whispered : “If you haven’t got time to open them, give them 
tome. They are from the course. I told Jones, my trainer, 
to wire to you, as I did not know whether, if he wired to me, I 
should be allowed to have the messages.” At that moment I 
was cross-examining the prosecutor, but I managed in between 
the questions, and while documents were being produced, to 
find time to open the telegrams. The first one I opencd 
stated that “ Woodcock ” was first, some other horse second, 
and another third. I whispered this intelligence to the occu- 
pant of the dock, who replied: “ ‘Woodcock’! That’s all 
rizht—that’s mine.” And the same proceeding was several 
times repeated during the tial. Sometimes my client was 
succcssful, and sometimes he was not. 

At that time, Mr. Padwick, who will be well known by 
revutation to most of my readers, was a miaistiate for the 
County of Middlesex; and, considering it was he who had 
fuund the money for the prosecuto: to lend (it was an instance 
of the jackal and the lion), he certainly did not show very good 
taste in coming to Occupy a seat on the Bench while this case 
was being heard. I confess that his presence angered me 
pretty considerably. When I was questioning the prosecutor, 
In cross-examination, as to his financial transactions — the 
cn ‘tmous percentage he had received, etc.—he looked up to 
Where Padwick was sitting on the Bench. Not being able to 
rusist the temptation, I slipped in the observation: ‘ You 
need not look up there, sir; I am quite sure there is no one 
sitting there who would countenance such proceedings as you 
have admitted being a party to;” and, within a minute or two, 
Padwick left the Court, 

Of course it was impossible for me to justify a breach of 
peace. I laboured tremendously hard ; but the Judge, in his 
sSumming-up, very properly directed the jury that there could 
be, legally, no answer to the charge of assault. The jury, I 
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am sure, would have returned a favourable verdict if they had 
been able, but the Judge would not let them, and, evidently 
much against the grain, they ultimately found my client guilty 
of common assault, adding, however, the strongest possible 
recommendation to mercy. 

The justices retired to their room with the Judge, to con- 
sider the sentence. They were absent for about half an hour, 
and this was about the worst half-hour I ever spent in my 
life. I certainly could not go to prison for my friend, and I 
much more certainly could not ride ‘Chimney Sweep ” for 
him on the morrow; therefore I felt inconsolable. His lord- 
ship himself never lost his pluck—no Beresford ever did—or 
his high spirits. All that he said to me was: “I shall never 
forget, my dear fellow, what you have done for me; but I am 
afraid I shall not ride the winner to-morrow;” and I am 
bound to say that my countenance was the reverse of reassuring. 

At last the justices rcassembled. There had evidently 
been a tremendous difference of opinion among them. As 
they were taking their seats on the Bench, I caught the eye 
of one of them who was an intimate friend of mine, an excellent 
magistrate, and one of the kindliest of men, but whose name 
I will not mention. I knew at once that all was well. ‘The 
Judge, after reading the defendant a long lecture and fining 
him £100, said that he, himself, had been in favour of send- 
ing him to prison, but that, by a very slender majority, the 
Bench had decided upon a milder sentence. 

Lord Marcus Beresford travelled down to Liverpool that 
night. He was right in his prediction that he would not ride 
the winner on the following day, for “Chimney Sweep” was 
beaten by “ Austerlitz,” the property of Mr. Hobson, owners up. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
LAUDATUR AB HIS CULPAIUR AB ILLIS, 


Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto—The Straits of Malacca—I resolve to hear Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli speak—A political meeting at Blackheath 
in the pouring rain—I am recognised by the roughs—They make a 
pa size for:me through the crowd—The Premier’s refreshment—A 
magnificent oration—Mr. Disraeli dines at the farmers’ ordinary—IlIis 
deaf and stupid neighbour—‘*’E be roight, ’e be allus roight ”—The 
speech at the Corn Exchange. 


DvurinG my career J never meddled much in politics, and in 
point of fact never went within the portals of the House of 
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Commons. On one occasion, however, I gave myself the 
tieat ot listening to two important political speeches, under 
circumstances that I am about to describe. 

In January, 1874, Mr. Gladstone issued a manifesto stating 
that, Her Majesty’s Government having been defeated on the 
Irish Education question, they had placed their resignations in 
the hands of the Sovereign. Mr. Ditsraeli—continued the 
manifesto—had stated his inability to govern in the existing 
Parliament, and had declined to fill the void; therefore a dis- 
solution was about to take place. A counter-manifesto then 
appearcd from Mr. Disraeli, who referred in the document to 
the question of the Straits of Malocca. This was certainly not 
a very interesting question on which to go to the countiy. As 
I write I recall to mind this oouplet that was written during the 
electoral contest : 


If you give the poor min his beer and his ’bacca, 
He wont caread for the Straits of Malacca, 





In his manifesto, Mr Disraeli said: ‘‘ By 1n act of folly or 
of ignorance rarely equallcd, the present Ministers relinquished 
a Treaty which secured us the frecdom of the Straits of Malacca 
for our trade with China and Japan, and they, at the same 
time, by entering, in the West Coast of Africa, into those 
‘equivocal niggling engagements’ which the Prime Munster 
now deprecates, involved us in the Ashantee War. The honour 
of the country now requires that we should prosecute that war 
with the viconr necessa1y to ensure success, but, when thit 
honour is vindicated, it will be the duty of Parliament to inquire 
by what means we were led into a cosily and destructive 
contest which neither Parliament nor the country has ever 
sanctioncd, and of the necessity or justice of which, in its 
oluzin, they have not been made aware.” 

I had read what I may term the declaration in the action, 
namely, the charge uttered by Mr. Disrael1; and I now |carnt 
that Mr. Gladstone was about to plcad, that 1s, to give his 
answer to the charge made against him. It had been arranged, 
indccd, that he was to address his Greenwich constituents, at 
Blackheath, on the following Wednesday I was in very heavy 
business at the time, but, on the Tuesd.* evening, I told my 
cl.ik that I would take no bricts for the iorrow, as I had a 
private engagement. Having heard, too, that Mr Disraeli was 
to address the electors of Buckinghamshire, at Aylesbury, on 
the Saturday, I also intormed my clerk that I could not take 
any business for that day either. I resolved, indeed, to go 
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and hear these two great men speak, an experience I had not 
previously enjoyed. 

On Wednesday afternoon, I took the train from Charing 
Cross, and proceeded to Blackheath. What an afternoon it 
was! Rain fell incessantly, and the weather was cold and raw. 
I suppose there could not have been a worse afternoon for an 
open air demonstration. Well wrapped up in a mackintosh, 
and with a pot hat on, I resolved to defy the elements. I 
could not forego the pleasure of hearing the great orator, for 
whom, though I entirely disagreed with his opinions, I had 
the greatest admiration, on account of his powers of endurance, 
his pluck, his energy, and his unrivalled genius, 

‘There was an enormous concourse of people on Blackheath. 
I was at once recognised by a number of persons ; and indeed 
I am afraid that there are few among the rougher order with 
whom my appearance is not familiar. Nudges passed round, 
and, in a little while, a gangway was cleared for me through 
the crowd. I walked forward, and, in a little while, found 
myself almost touching the wheels of the great waggon from 
which Mr. Gladstone was to deliver his oration. ‘Two minutes 
later, a carriage drove up containing the Premier and his wife. 
The grand old statesman was drenched with rain, but his 
ardour was clearly in no wise damped A second gangway 
having been cleared through the crowd, the distinguished 
visitors made their way to the vehicle, which they ascended by 
means of a rough flight of steps. 

I do not propose to describe the scene, Mr. Gladstone 
was then in the zenith of his popularity, and a tremendous 
Ovation was accorded him. Shortly after he had taken his 
seat in the vehicle, he put his hand in his great-coat pockct 
and produced an article that closely resembled those wooden 
pomade pots that are so often seen upon the dressing-table. 
Having unscrewed the top he took out from the wooden case 
a glass vessel containing a yellow liquid, in appearance not 
unlike egg and sherry. ‘This he proceeded to drink, and, as he 
did so, 1 overheard some amusing remarks pass between two 
rough-looking customers standing by my side. One of them 
said, “ What is that, Bill? What’she taking there?” “ Don’t 
you know?” was ti > reply; ‘why, it’s some of the butter he 
intends to spit out .-esently.” 

An extraordinaiy effect was produced when Mr. Gladstone 
began to speak. ‘That great crowd of many thousands became, 
on the instant, profoundly silent. You actually might have 
heard the proverbial pin drop. 
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I had come to Blackheath strongly prejudiced against the 
speake1’s opinions. I was under the impression that I should 
disagree with everything that Mr. Gladstone said. What 
judges are we of ourselves! ‘Ihe reverse of what I had 
expected took place. I had heard all the finest orators of the 
day in my profession, and I had heard many great speakers 
hold forth from the hustings; but never, in the whole course 
of my life, had I listened to a speech that carried me away so 
completely as the one Mr. Gladstone now delivered. I had 
been very anxious to hear what he would say about the Straits 
of Malacca, and the arguments he employed on that subject 
made a deeper impression upon me than anything else in his 
oration. He said: 

** Mr. Disraeli has himself selected the scene of action with 
respect to foreign policy. He has gone to a very remote part 
of the globe; one, indced, that is almost as far off as the 
kingdom of Brobdingnag. He carries us to the Straits cf 
Malacca. He says he is astonished at our ignorance and our 
folly in giving up our rights in the Straits of Malacca, by doing 
which we have compromised the safety of our commerce with 
China and Japan. Well, gentlemen, I must detain you a few 
minutes upon this point, although the Straits of Malacca do 
not sound like a very promising subject. I am mistaken, 
however, if you do not find that it is not wholly devoid of 
interest. In the first place, I must observe that the transaction 
which Mr. Disraeli blames on our part was a transaction of the 
year 1871; and he has sat in the Llouse of Commons during 
the Sessions of 1872 and 1873, and has entirely forgotten his 
duty to the Straits of Malacca! And what has happened now 
to rouse him from his insensibility ? An article has been pub- 
lished in Frasers Afagazsine bringing all manner of charges 
against the Government, and greatly enlightening the mind of 
Mr. J)israeli. ‘That article I looked at to-day. I find it is 
written by a gentleman of the name of Bowles; and I am 
greatly mistaken if Mr. Disraeli does not find on this occa- 
sion that those who play at bowls must expect to meet with 
rubbers. Let me give you a shoit statement of the case. Mr. 
israeli says that we had a treaty securing the freedom of 
the Straits of Malacca for our trade to China and Japan. We 
had no suchtieaty. We had a treaty with Holland which gave 
to England the exclusive title to frame treaties, and make 
arrangements with the Island of Sumatra (which forms the 
other side of the Islands of Malaysia), and with all the neigh- 
bouring islands; but that gave no security whatever for the 
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free navigation of the Straits of Malacca. That treaty was 
dated in 1834, and I am not now going to discuss it ; but Iam 
sure you will agree with me that if there 1s danger of the 
freedom of navigation being inteirupted in the Straits of 
Malacca, it 1s likely that that interruption will occur wheie the 
Strait 1s narrowest. The Strait 1s narrowest at that part of 
Sumatra wich 1s occupied by the hingdom of Siak. Well, 
there was a time of danger, perhaps, but when was the treaty 
mide? It was made in 1858, when Mr. J)israeli was in 
officc ... It 1s a most extriordinary state of things when the 
heid of a party 1s so destitute of points to make against the 
Government,—though he has, I must say, as ingenious a brain 
out of which to spin them as any man who ever occupied that 
01 any othcr position,—that he has to travel all the way to the 
Straits of Malacca to find one, and that he manufactures his 
charge out of an act which 1s not a bad act, but a good act, 
and an act which was not done by the Government, but done 
by the colleague of Mr Disiaeli and the Government to which 
he belonged. ... And so I will leave the leader of the 
Opp sition for the present floundering and foundering in the 
Strats of Malicca ” 

The peroration was extraordinarily good, and I confess that 
the magiciins power had succeeded, and that, as I walked 
away from Blackheath, my political opinions, at all events with 
regard to the Straits of Malacca, had undergone a complete 
change. It was the genuine and earnest character of the 
spcech that had struck me particularly. It was real, and in 
my small way at the Lar I have always found that to succeed 
In speaking one must feel, or appear to feel, what one utters. 
No doubt I shall always be antagonistic to the present pro- 
giamme of Mr. Gladstone, but I shall never forget the 
Blackheatn speech, and shall never regard the deliverer of 1t 
with anything but genuine admiration and respect, as the 
greatest living genius of the age. 

On the following Saturday I proceeded to Aylesbury for 
the purpose of hearing Mr Disraeli. I had wiitten to my 
friend, Mr Monta,u Corry (Lord Rowton)—who had been a 
junior with me on the Oxtoid Cucuit—to arrange that a good 
seat should be secured tor me On arriving at the county 
town of Buckinghamshire I found that Mr. Disraeli, before 
delivering his speech, intended, as was his custom on such 
occasions, to dine at the farmers’ ordinary. My good friend 
had secured an excellent place for me at table, almost opposite 
to that occupied by the leader of the Opposition. ‘Lhe 
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gathering was a curious one. All the farmers of the district 
were present, and the food of the ordinary had been arranged 
evidently to meet their tastes. Mr. Disraeli occupied the 
chair, and on either side of him sat an elderly farmer. One of 
them was very deaf, but the statesman, by shouting in the 
old man’s ear, made himself, at any rate, partially heard. It 
was astonishing to notice how fluently Mr. Disraeli discoursed 
to his two companions about geese, cows, agricultural imple- 
ments, and the like. Needless to say that both the farmers 
listened with rapt attention, and were, throughout the meal, 
in the seventh heaven of delight. ‘The conversation, I must 
confess, fairly astounded me. Where on earth, I asked 
myself, could Mr. Disraeli have picked up all his agricultural 
knowledge? He must, I concluded, have crammed for the 
part; and I really am inclined still to believe that my 
conclusion was correct. The dinner passed off in the usual 
way, and with the customary speeches. ‘The more intelligent 
of the two farmers proposed the health of Mr. Disraeli, who 
made a very telling speech in response. All the right things 
were said, and not a word was uttered above the heads of the 
company. While he was speaking I asked myself: Can this 
be the author of “ Lothair”? 

The dinner over, an hour’s interval took place before 
Mr. Disraeli delivered his speech in the Corn Exchange. 
I utilised the time by strolling down into the market-place, 
and, as luck would have it, outside the principal public-house, 
I came across the deaf farmer who had sat at table next 
to the leader of the Opposition. I had a tolerably good voice 
in those days, and could shout as well as most men. Getting 
therefore into conversation with this individual, I quickly 
learnt that not half of the great man’s remarks had been 
understood by him. He kept repeating: ‘‘’E be roight, ’e be 
allus roight. Oi and moine ’as allers voted for ’1m ever since 
’e came into these parts, and we allus shall do so as long as ’e 
is here, to our dying day.” No doubt indeed, Mr. Disraeli 
was a great favotrite in Bucks. 

The hour having elapsed, I proceeded to the Corn 
Exchange, and was accommodated with an excellent seat 
on the platform, not twenty yards from the orator. I had 
anticipated a real treat, and was not disappointed. It was a 
magnificent oration. Never before had I seem any one so 
quick at repartee. One or two persons endeavoured to 
disturb the meeting by interposing exclamations. He was 
down on them, quick as lightning, and ingtsted upon knowing 
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what they had to observe. No sooner had they finished their 
little say than he fired off a splendid answer, and they were 
crushed. In fact, in the art of oratory Mr. Disraeli was 
simply perfect. Jie gave his version about the Straits of 
Malacca (but seemed to avoid all argument), and shot straight 
off into matters more congenial to the tastes of his audience. 

Having heard the speech, I asked myself: Is all this 
genius, or is it consummate tact? and, without a moment’s 
further thought, I came to the conclusion that it was an 
exquisite combination of both. Mr. Disraeli had enormous 
natural ability, a thorough knowledge of men, and marvellous 
savoir faire: and this was the combination which had helped 
him to wrestle successfully with the great difficulties that 
impeded his progress at the commencement of his public 
career; which had made him dominant over a set of 
politicians who at first would have him not; and which, 
eventually, had constituted him the brilliant leader of that 
great Conservative party to which, as a very humble individual, 
1 have always had the honour to belong. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
SPLENDIDE MENDAX. 


A necessary rule—The murder in the Austrian Tyrol—Count Henry 
de ‘lourville—The class by whom he was féted—A crowd of ladics in 
Court—De Tourville’s wealthy wife—How he accounted for her 
disappearance—A circumstantial narrative—A different account given 
in a letter—Further inconsistencies—Searching foi the body—Explain- 
ing away the blood-stains—‘lhe swollen fingers—Theory of the 
prosecution—De Tourville committed to the louse of Detention—He 
is subsequently conveyed to the Austrian Tyrol, and found guilty— 
Specimens of the charges brought against him. 


I ALWAYS made it a rule never to see anybody on business at 
my private house, and a very necessary rule 1t was; for had I 
allowed my clients to intrude upon my privacy, I should 
never have had a quiet moment, There is, however, no rule 
without an exception. 

In the November of 1876—-when we were living at 
44, Upper R-ook Street—after attending a dinner-party one 
night with m,; wife, I returned home at about eleven o’clock. 
A servant stated that a gentleman was waiting for me upstairs, 
where he Had been since nine o'clock. In obedience to 
orders the servemt had told him that, if he came on a matter 
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of business, he could not see me, but must go to my chambers 
on the following morning. He, however, had refused to leave 
the house, saying: “‘ Mr. Williams will perfectly well understand 
why I have waited.” 

I proceeded to my study, and there found a gentleman of 
the name of Turner, a member of a firm of solicitors of 
Lincoln’s Inn. After profusely apologising for his intrusion, 
he declared that the matter on which he had come was one of 
life and death. He explained that a client of his, Count 
Henry de Tourville, had been taken into custody that evening 
upon an extradition warrant, and charged with having murdered 
his wife in the Austrian Tyrol. 

De Tourville, it appeared, was a man of considerable 
fortune, and was well known in London society. He had 
resided in London at different periods, and owned a house at 
Craven Hull, Hyde Park. The excellent dinners he had 
given there had inade him famous, and he had been taken up 
by the Jamrachs of this life, who are so fond of introducing to 
their friends those whom they are pleased to term “ distinguished 
foreigners.” Ile had been made much of by those persons 
who, by hook or by crook, manage to screw their way into the 
receptions at the Foreign Office and elsewhere, who are very 
uncomfortable while the functions last, and whose wives think 
thac they are thenceforth privileged to talk of that “ sweet 
Mrs. Gladstone” or that ‘‘ dear Lady Salisbury.” 

Rut I am digressing. De Tourville, on the morning follow- 
ing the visit of Mr. Turner, duly appeared before Mr. Vaughan 
at Bow Street. ‘The accused was a man who might be any 
age between forty and sixty, and his hair, moustache, and 
other hirsute appendages were of a glossy blackness that was 
suggestive of meretricious applications. He was somewhat 
showily dressed, and had on an open-worked shirt, decorated 
with handsome studs. Altogether, De Tourville was certainly 
not a very prepossessing-looking person. 

He was charged with murdering his wife Madeline (formerly 
Mrs. Miller), by pushing her over a precipice in the Stelvio 
Pass of the Austrian Tyrol, in the previous July. There were 
a good many ladies amongst the audience in Court. ‘They are 
fond of curiosities, and the Count had been a very great 
favourite among them. 

It appeared from the evidence that the marriage between 
the prisoner and Mrs. Miller—who, by-the-bye, possessed a 
considerable fortune—had taken place in London on November 
x1th, x875. The lady had been living in Southwick Crescent, 
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Hyde Park, and De Tourville had occupied a small mansion 
in the neighbourhood. After the ceremony, they travelled 
abroad, having as their sole companion a lady’s-maid. Among 
other places they visited was Spondinig, and they put up at 
the hotel there. 

On Sunday, July 16th, the husband and wife set off alone 
for Ferdinandhohe. At eleven o’clock at night De Tourville 
returned alone, and stated that the lady had fallen down the 
side of a mountain, that she had injured her forehead, and 
that he had left her leaning against a tree, bleeding from the 
right temple. He said that she was conscious, and that he 
had eaplained to her that he was going off to fetch assistance. 
With that end 1n view, he said, he set out, but lost his way, 
and eventually returned to the spot from which he had start. d. 
He now found his wife dead, though she was not lymg whcre 
he had left her. Apparently, he added, she had risen with the 
intention of walking away, but had fallen down a second time, 
and, being very stout and full-blooded, had become giddy and 
da/cd, in consequence of which she had fallen again and again 
aown the slope. 

The landlord of the hotel deposed that, in the morning, 
the prisoner had been very anxious to procure a carriage that 
would only hold two, and had explaincd that he and his wife 
were not going to take the lady’s-niud with them Before 
starting, he had arranged that supper should be ready for them 
both at eight o’clock. 

It was proved that, before the prisoner left the Austrian 
Tyrol for London, he wrote a letter to a friend of the deceased, 
one of the trustees of her marriage settlement. I may here 
mention that her property amounted to a sum of £65,800. 
The letter commenced with an expression of the great grief 
that the prisoner experienced at having to announce the death 
of his “ dear wife,” and went on to explain that, while taking 
caillage-exercise in the Pass, enjoying the splendid mountain 
scenery, she became extremely nervous and fiightened, espe- 
cially when the horse turned a sharp corner of the road, when 
she expressed a wish to proceed on foot. While walking 
along——the letter continued—his poor wife went too near a 
ravine, fell over, and lost her life. ‘The writer added that he 
had been compelled to visit a sick relation in Normandy, or 
would have written sooner; that a priest had refused to have 
the body buried in a cemetery, as the deceased was a Protestant ; 
and that his wife’s corpse had therefore been placed tempo- 
tarily in a garden. An invitation was conveyed to the trustees 
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to visit the scene of death, and the prisoner went on to say 
that the medical man who made a Jost mortem examination 
had stated, at the inquest, that a tumour had formed in the 
deceased’s stomach, that she would have been a preat sufferer, 
and that she could not have lived more than two or three years. 

The trustee to whom this letter was written, Mr. Wilding, 
deposed that, at De Tourville’s request, he had called upon 
him at Craven Hill, on the r2th of September, and that the 
accused then gave an account of the calamity that differed 
materially from the one given in the letter. At this interview 
De Tourville said that the death of his wife was very sad 
indeed, and worse than he had supposed, as it was a case of 
suicide. He went on to explain that she threw herself off the 
road and fell some distance ; that he went down after her and 
found her scarcely injured ; that he tried to persuade her to 
accompany him back to the road, but that, after proceeding a 
short distance, she said she could walk no further, ani sit 
down, promising to wait till he returned with assistance ; that 
before he had proceeded many paces he looked buck, and saw 
that she had again thrown herself down the slope; that he 
went back to her, and, after reproving her for her wickedness, 
wiped her head with his handkerchief, and told her that he 
would go for assistance, as she would otherwise bleed to death ; 
that he then proceeded to Trefoj, and returned with assistance ; 
that he and his companions, after a long search, discovered 
her dead body much lower down the slope, close to a nvulet. 

Mr. Wilding stated that, after all the other legacics had 
been paid, there would be a sum coming to De Tourville, by 
his wife’s death, of about £38,000. 

It transpired that, before leaving the Tyrol, De Tourville 
had bcen interrogated before the district-judge, and discharged. 
Owing, however, to the discovery of fresh evidence—a copy of 
which had been forwarded to this country—his extradition had 
been demanded. 

It was proved, éxter alia, that, when the prisoner had given 
the alarm, and returned with assistance from Trefoj, he remained 
in the carriage until every article of his wife’s dress and jewellery 
was vrought to him. First of all her bonnet was discovered. 
It was picked up some twelve feet below the roadway, covered 
with blood. The searchers next came upon her handkerchicf. 
one of her cuffs, and a blue silk collar, the last-named being 
also stained with gore. A trail of blood was followed down 
into the valley, where, in an open and level place, the body was 
discovered. The ground theie was covered with grass and 
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raspberry plants. It was noticed that, across the turf, there 
was a track eighteen inches in width. This could not have been 
caused by the deceased having rolled down from above. It 
indicated, rather, that she had been dragged down. Close to 
this track was the stick of a sunshade, and it was proved that 
such an article had been in the carriage when the pair left the 
hotel. These and other circumstances seemed to point con- 
clusively to a struggle having taken place, and toa great degree 
of violence having been used towards the unhappy lady. Among 
the other things found near the spot where the body was lying, 
was an ear-pendant. 

It was proved that, upon De Tourville’s return to the hotel, 
it was seen that there were marks of blood upon his fingers, and 
that his hand was so swollen that he could not wear his glove. 
He had accounted for the circumstances by saying his hand 
had come in contact with the stones. When the body of 
Madame De Tourville was discovered, it was found that her 
hands were both swollen and bruised. 

It would seem that, after the unfortunate lady had met her 
death, De Tourville had deposited a number of articles about 
the spot, to lend colour to the statement he proposed to make, 
that his wife had a fall, and then committed suicide. 

Upon the evidence before him, Mr. Vaughan committed the 
prisoner to the House of Detention, there to await the order of 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for his surrender to the 
Austrian Government within fifteen days. 

The accused was, in due course, conveyed to the Austrian 
Tyrol, and handcd over to the authorities there. Preliminary 
investigations took place, and he was eventually put upon his 
trial. The proceedings, which were lengthy, resulted in his 
being found guilty, and condemned to death, This sentence 
was subsequently commuted to one of penal servitude, which 
meant, in that country, working as a slave in the salt mines. 

In the acte ad’ accusation upon which he was tried, he was 
charged with a number of additional crimes. He was accused 
of poisoning his first wife by putting powdered glass in her food 
and drink. He was further accused of shooting his mother-in- 
law. She had died from a wound inflicted by a pistol which 
belonged to the prisoner, and which he alleged had gone off 
accidentally, while she was examining it. Another charge 
brought against him was that of setting fire to his house with 
a view to kill his only child, through whusc death a large sum 
of money would come to him. Several other accusations of 
a siunilar character were brought against him. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
AMICUM PERDERE EST DAMNORUM MAXIMUM. 


A soldier charged with murdering a comrade—Ilis officers instruct me to 
defend him—Barrack regulations for Christmas Day—A quarrel in a 
public-house—What was done with the drunken soldiers: a disgraceful 
arrangement—The guard-room and the peep-hole—Cries of ** Murder!” 
—The prisoner’s blood-stained boots—My defence—Comments from 
the Bench—Verdict and sentence—A pleasant friendship—Sir John 
Holker—His shooting and trout-fishing—How Jack Dale was nearly 
drowned—The whimsical idea that got into Sir John’s head. 

THERE was a case tried before Mr. Justice Hlawkins in January, 

1877, of which, by reason of the sympathy I felt for the accused, 

whom I defended, I preserve a very lively recollection. The 

man’s name was Michael McConnan, and he was a private in 
the Grenadier Guards. He was charged with the wilful murder 
of a comrade-in-arms named Noah Johnson. 

Mr. Poland and Mr. Beasley prosecuted on behalf of the 
Treasury, while I, at the request of the Colonel and other 
officers of the regiment, defended the prisoner. 

McConnan had been in the army some eighteen months, 
and, during that period, had discharged his duties efficiently. 
Both he and the unfortunate man who met his death had 
however, been addicted to drink. On Christmas Day, after the 
dinner had been served, any man who chose to do so, and was 
not prevented by his duties, could absent himself from barracks 
until half-past ten at night. The prisoner had quitted barracks 
apparently sober, at about five o’clock in the afternoon. It would 
seem that he went from one public-house to another until he 
became hopelessly intoxicated. At one of these public-houses 
he met Noah Johnson, and a dispute took place between them. 
The evidence was very meagre on this head, but it went to show 
that McConnan knocked a stick out of Johnson’s hand. It 
was Clear, however, that the quarrel, if quarrel it could be called, 
was not a very serious one. 

Noah Johnson, instead of returning to his quarters at half- 
past ten, came in an hour later, in a state of intoxication. He 
was at once ordered to the guard-room. ‘This room was de- 
scribed by the witnesses—members of the corps—as a large 
cell, along one side of which was stretched a sort of settle, of 
sufficient dimensions to allow of twenty men sleeping upon it 
comfortably. Johnson was locked up in this place with three 
other drunken men. Ata later hour McConnan arrived at the 
barracks, and was pushed into the cell along with the others, 
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It appeared that, in the outer guard-room, there was a 
window, or peep-hole, opening into the cell, and it was the 
custom of the corporal of the guard to look through this 
aperture, from time to time, to see how the prisoners 
were getting on. On the day in question, an officer of the 
guard looked through the peep-hole shortly after midnight. 
McConnan was then sitting on the edge of the settle, and the 
other prisoners were lying about, apparently asleep. A quarter 
of an hour later, the officer was aroused by cries of “Murder!” 
What had taken place in the interval? It was impossible to 
say, with any certainty. 

One of the least intoxicated of the prisoners deposed that 
he had been lying asleep, when he felt a man pulling at his 
Jess, He lookcd up, and found that McConnan was trying to 
pull him off the bench. He understood McConnan to say, 
‘*]£ you wish to take Johnson’s part, you will be served in the 
same way as him.” Alarmed at this, he cried, ‘ Murder!” 
Whereupon seme of the guard rushed in, and found that 
Johnson had peen kicked to death. The prisoner’s boots were 
covered with blood. The remainder of the prisoners seemed 
dazed, and only half awake. 

The sole fact that let any light upon what had taken place, 
was that Johnson’s coat was off; and it was consequently a 
reasonable presumption that he had taken it off to fight 
McConnan, and that a struggle had then taken place which 
had had a tragic termination. It was on these lines that I 
based my defence. I argued that the verdict ought to be one 
of manslaughter. The prisoner had received an excellent 
character from the officers of his regiinent as a quiet, peaceable 
man when sober. The Judge, however, told the jury that 
homicide is always presumed to be murder, and that the onus 
of reducing it to manslaughter rests entirely with the accused. 
He commented very strongly upon the quarrel alleged to have 
taken place in the public-house previous to the men returning 
to barracks, as tending to show malice on the part of McConnan 
towards the deceased. 

In my address to the jury, I argued with some warmth as 
to the danger of thrusting men who were in an advanced state 
of intoxication into one apartment, and leaving them there like 
So many wild beasts. I declared that no human being could 
undertake to say what really happened in that narrow cell 
during those terrible ten or twelve minutes. “It is,” I said, 
“a rude military discipline that, when the men are brought in 
drunk, they are locked up together like hounds in a kennel, 
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Two of them get fighting—one is killed—none of the others 
remember what happened. Is the survivor of the fray to suffer 
death upon the gallows, and is malice to be presumed until it 
is disproved? In my judgment, such a conclusion is repugnant 
to all ordinary principles of justice.” 

The Judge warned the jury not to be influenced by the 
observations I had made. If, he said, a wrong state of thinys 
existed, no doubt when proper representations were made in 
proper quarters, a reform would be introduced. The jury found 
the prisoner guilty of murder, and he was sentenced to death, 
being, however, subsequently respited. 

It was at about this period that I formed the pleasantest 
friendship of my life. I refer to the frendship of the then 
Attorney-General, Sir John Holker, known by all his friends— 
and their name was legion—as ‘‘ Jack.” He was the kindliest, 
the cheeriest, and the most lovable of men. After having 
filled the office of Attorney-General to the Conservative 
Government, he was raised by Mr. Gladstone to the high office 
of Lord Justice. 

From 1877 until the time of his death, every year, after 
the grouse-shooting had commenced, I spent a few days with 
him at his beautiful country place, Colthurst, near Clitheroe, a 
property which he had bought when sitting Member for Preston, 
which is situated some fitteen or twenty miles off. It wasa 
lovely place, and attached to it were several mules of fells, cver 
which my host had the right of shooting. There was also a 
splendid river for trout-fishing within four or five miles of Sir 
John’s residence. 

It was his chief delight to entertain his old friends and 
circuit acquaintances at this pleasant retreat. I really believe, 
indeed, that this was the greatest pleasure he derived from the 
distinguished position which, by hard work and enormous 
natural talent, he had gained. 

Generally speaking, his August visitors were Douglas 
Straight, Mr. Aston, Q.C., Hosack, Barstowe, McConnell, and 
myself, they being, with the exception of Douglas and myself, 
circuit acquaintances, 

Sir John’s high promotion made no difference to him. He 
was always the same, never taking any pleasure save in the 
happiness and comfort of his old associates, in which respect 
he was very unlike many others who have arrived at the greatest 
height of distinction in their professions, and who seem never 
to be happy except when they are endeavouring to consort with 
persons supposed to be in a higher social grade than themselves. 
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This indicates a state of feeling which, though I have frequently 
encountered it, has always, I confess, been inexplicable to me. 
Persons afflicted in that way always remind me of the story 
that was told of a very wealthy and eminent newspaper pro- 
prietor, who being, among other things, an uneducated man, 
was famous for the absence of his aspirates, and whose ambition 
it was, by means of his enormous wealth, to gather around him 
all the titled people that could possibly be scraped together. 
Having tolerably well succeeded in this purpose, he was asked 
one day, at a party he was giving, why he did not seem quite 
happy, whereupon, with a blank expression of face, he replied: 
“Ow ’orribly ’ollow!” There was, as I have said, none of 
this nonsense about my dear old friend Sir John Holker. 

On one occasion when I was on a visit at Colthurst, and 
Jack Dale was among the guests, he and I set out on a fishing 
excursion one mornirg with our host. The weather was 
perfect for trout, and everything seemed to promise favourably. 
When we vcre all engrossed in our sport, it happened that 
Dale and 1 became separated by a long distance fiom Sir John. 

In the course of time I grew tired and lazy, and therefore 
waded out of the stream, rod in hand, to smoke a quiet pipe 
on the bank. As I sat watching my companion, I perceived 
that he was on the point of casting on the outside of something 
that looked very much like a whirlpool, and which I afterwards 
found was called the “T*roth Pot.” Ona sudden the rod left 
hs hand and was swept down-stream, and the next minute 
fale himself disappeared. He was very fond of joking, and, 
never doubting that he was practising some novel form of fun, 
I burst out laughing where I sat. Several moments elapsed, 
and he did not reappear. Starting horror-stricken to my feet, 
I now rushed down to the bank of the stream, to discover, a 
few yards from where Dale had stood, a commotion in the 
water. The next minute a hand appeared above the surface 
Luckily it was able to grasp a bough that overhung the stream. 
A head then appeared ; and eventually Dale, after running a 
very great risk of being drowned, came safcly, but very much 
exhausted, to land. 

Ill news travels apace. We went into a neighbouring inn 
to get some brandy, and somebody must have carried tidings 
of the accident to Sir John, who, bent upon his sport, was 
some two or three miles away. Matters had been greatly 
exaggerated, and what Holker was told was that one of his 
two visitors had been drowned. He managed to get a lift in 
a butcher’s cart that happencd to be passing near the spot 
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where he was fishing, and it was not long before he arrived at 
the inn. I shall never forget the joy depicted on his face 
when he saw that we were both safe and sound. 

On the road homewards he amused me very much by 
describing his feelings when the fatal news reached him. “I 
did not know,” he said, “ which of my friends I had Jost. You 
know, my dear Montagu, such droll ideas get into peonle’s 
heads under such circumstances. I kept wondering which it 
could be, and Dale being six feet high, and you such a little 
chap, I thought it must be you. You know how fond I am of 
you, but I am bound to say that a sclfish thought came over 
me. I said to myself, ‘If it’s poor Montagu, I shall only have 
my wife to break the news to, for he’s a widower ; but if it’s 
Dale, there is his wife, and she is staying with us. What on 
earth shall I say to her?’ and I am afraid, my dear Montagu, 
that the court decided against you. Lut, dear old chap, if any- 
thing had happened to either of you, I should never have 
forgiven myself. I had no right to leave you, who are strangers 
to the stream.” 

sor fellow! I shall never look upon his like asain, 
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The Turf Fiauds—Description of the accused—S/or/, a sham newspaper—- 
‘*Mr. Montgomery ” and his large winnings—Ma lame de Goncourt 
swallows the bait—The subsequent conespundence with “‘ Mr. 
Montgomery ?—Fictitious cheques—‘* The Royal Bank of London, 
Charing Cross”—Madame de Goncourt invests £10,000—She con- 
sults her binkers, and the bubb!e buists—One of many friuds—The 
sentences—Mr. Wallis’s allusions to the ‘after-dinner decisions of 
bygone times ””—-The Judge, the “devil,” and the little solicitor: an 
amusing incident. 


On the 13th of April, 1877, a celebrated case, known at the 
time as the Turf Frauds, came before Baron Huddleston in the 
New Court at the Old Bailey. The proceedings lasted ten days. 

The prisoners were Henry Benson, Frederick Kurr, Charles 
Bale, Edwin Murray, and William Kurr. In the several indict- 
ments they were charged with obtaining by fraud £10,000. 
They were also charged with forgery. 

The prosecution was conducted, on behalt of the Treasury, 
by the Solicitor-General, Mr. Bowen (then \ttorney-General’s 
“devil,” and now Lord Justice), and Mr. McConnell. They 
were instructed, not by the ordinary solicitor to the Treasury, 
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but by Mr. Michael Abrahams, who had been the private 
solicitor to the prosecutrix, Madame de Goncourt, and had 
acted on her behalf when the proceedings were originally in- 
stituted. ‘The counsel for the prisoners were Mr Willis, Q C., 
and Mr. Horace Avory tor Benson ; Serjeant Parry and Mr, 
Grain for Wilham Kurr; myself tor Murray , Mr. Straight for 
Bale ; and Mr. Besley for Frederick Kurr, a/zas Collins. 

The frauds that had been perpetiated weie, I think, the 
cleverest that have ever come under my notice, and this being 
so, 1t will, perhaps, not be out of place if I briefly describe the 
appearance of the various prisoners. 

Benson, who was unmistakably a Jew, was of a very 
different stamp from his associates, He was a short, dapper, 
well mide uttle min In the calendar he was described as 
being twenty-six ycars of age, but he had the appearance 
of being somewhat older. It was clear that he was a man of 
good education His hands and feet were remarkably small, 
and he wis dressed well, and im peifectly good taste, which 
14 more than can be said of the majority of those who make 
their appearance in the dock at the Central Criminal Couit. 
Binson had charming manners, and it transpired in the 
course of the trial that, during his sojourn in the Isle of 
Wisht, and other places, he had moved in the very best 
society. There could be no doubt whatever that Benson’s 
had been the master-mind in a long series of frauds. 

Wuham kKurr, the culprit next in importance, was de- 
scribed as being twenty-three years of age. In appearance 
he was more like a well-to-do farmer than anything else. I 
am under the impression that, before he became acquainted 
with Benson, he had been a publican. His face wore an 
honest expression; but it does not alwiys do to judge by 
appearances. I think that both in abuity and craft he ran 
Benson very close. 

My chent Murray, whose age was stated to be thirty-two, 
was described as a clerk, and looked that part exactly. He, 
too, was scrupulously well-dressed, and I could not help 
feeling that, if he had really been a clerk, and an honest one, 
his scrvices would have conmmanded a handsome salary. It 
was he who had conducted the correspondence, or the 
principal part of 1 .and done most of the draftsman’s work. 

The other ty. prisoners, Bale and Trederick Kurr, weie 
mere nonentities, having been tools in the hands of their more 
astute confederates 

It would be impossible for me, in the space at my 
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command, to give a detailed description of what took place at 
the trial, I must content myself with a brief outline of the 
story. Madame de Goncourt was a French widow in opulent 
circumstances, residing abroad. In the November or Decem- 
ber of 1876, she received a copy of a paper called Sfurt—a 
title well calculated to catch a foreigner’s eye. It turned out 
that this paper was a sham. It was a fictitious journal, or, 
rather, the pretended number of a journal that had no 
permanent existence. It represented itself to be the property 
of a ‘‘Mr. Montgomery,” who made pretence to an acquaintance 
with turf and stable secrets that had enabled him to win, not 
only tens of thousands, but millions of pounds in the English 
racing world. (With what shallow devices the greedy are 
caught!) It was represented in the journal that ‘ Mr. 
Montgomery’s” great success in racing matters had so angered 
the bookmakers, that it was impossible for him to continue to 
realise his enormous fortune, as he was boycotted. The article 
in the paper continued: ‘‘ We have protested, and we shall 
never cease to protest until we have compelled these vultures” 
(the bookmakers) ‘‘to discontinue such unfair conduct, and 
until we have succeeded in obtaining justice for the commission 
agent.” ‘The article went on to state that, though fair matket 
odds were refused “‘ Mr. Montgomery,” he might yet get them, 
at a disadvantage of a pound or two, by allowing foreign 
agents to execute his commissions in their own names. S/ort 
then made this impudent assertion: “This cannot be done in 
England, where the rules of the Jockey Club void a bet made 
in an assumed name.” 

This fraudulent number of a fictitious journal was circu- 
lated abroad in quarters where the conspirators expected 
to find a victim, and Madame de Goncourt was among those 
who received a copy. The lady read the paper and treasured 
it in her heart. She subsequently received a letter from 
“Mr. Montgomery” himself. ‘Your name,” he wrote, “has 
been favourably mentioned to me by the Franco-English 
Society of Publicity, and I consequently repose in you the 
most esteemed confidence. What I require of you is very 
simple indeed. I will send you for each race the amount 
which I desire to put on the horse which must, in my opinion, 
win. You will have to forward the money 7” your name, but 
un my account, to the bookmaker, and thus will be able to get 
the real odds, which, on account of my success and great 
knowledge, are denied to me. The bookmaker will, on 
seltling day, send you the amount, added to the stake 
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originally forwarded to him. ‘This you will please remit ta 
me, and, on its receipt, I will forthwith forward to you a 
commission of five per cent.” 

Thus was the trap baited, and thus was the lady victimised. 
Madame de Goncourt became “Mr. Montgomery’s” agent, 
and in that capacity she received a cheque for £200, with 
Instructions to send it to Mr. Jackson, an English bookmaker. 
This she did, and a few days afterwards she received another 
cheque, drawn upon the “ Royal Bank of London, Charing 
Cross.” Of course there was no such establishment. The 
cunning rascals produced, not only a sham newspaper, but 
sha n cheques drawn on a sham bank. 

The amounts sent to the lady increased day by day. The 
second dralt even was for 41,000. The victim was instructed 
to forward it to a bookmaker named Francis, as a bet upon 
a particular horse for the Great Noithern Handicap. ‘ Mr. 
Montgomery” advised the confiding French lady to invest 
41,000 on her own account with Francis, whom he described 
as a “‘sworn-bookmaker,” borrowing the term, I presume, from 
** sworn-broker.” Whether the lady looked upon the former 
as being bound by the same pains and penalties as the latter I 
know not, but this much is clear—she forwarded her cheque 
for £1,000; and, after being assured that the money had been 
invested in the most favourable manner, she was induced, in 
the course of a few days, to send to various ‘‘sworn-bookmakers” 
several sums amounting to no less a total than £10,000. 

This enormous sum did not satisfy Benson and his accom- 
plices. They were determined to go for the gloves, and, a 
few days later, came an epistle from ‘“‘ Montgomery,” advising 
Madame de Goncourt to invest as large a sum as £30,000 
with a “ sworn-bookmaker” named Ellerton. ‘‘ Never,” ran the 
letter, ‘will you find a similar opportunity to win an immense 
fortune. If you have not the whole amount at hand, see what 
you can stake, and I myself will willingly advance the difference.” 

Now the lady, not having the money by her, as fortune 
would have it, determined to seek the assistance of her banker. 
Bankers, however, even foreign bankeis, are shrewd men, and, 
as a matter of course, no sooner did the lady consult her banker 
than the bubble burst. He saw at once that she had fallen 
among thieves, and he promptly caused inquiries to be instituted 
in London. It only required the delay of a post to discover 
that no such establishment as the “ Royal Bank of London, 
Charing Cross,” was in existence; that the vocation of a “swornr- 
buokmuker” was unknown 1n the English nictropolis ; and that 
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her cheques, amounting to £10,0c0, had been duly presented 
and cashed. 

Having been put in possession of the true facts of the case, 
Madame de Goncourt at once started for London. I believe 
she originally applied for assistance to the Lord Mayor. Fortune 
was kinder to her than might have been expected, and she ulti- 
mately succeeded in recovering nearly the whole of her money. 

The £10,000, however, was but a small proportion of the 
money that the conspirators had managed to acquire. They 
had been pursuing a course of fraud for some years with the 
greatest possible success ; and the question that naturally arose 
in one’s mind at the time of the trial was : What had the detec- 
tives been about? 

Thescoundrels had changed Madame de Goncourt’scheques, 
had taken the proceeds in bank-notes, and had paid those notes 
into a Scotch bank, taking Scotch notes in exchange. ‘They 
were under the impression that, as the Scotch notes bore no 
numbers, it was impossible for them to be traced. When the 
prisoners were arrested—three in Holland and two in London 
—most of the notes were found upon them. 

As I stated before, it would be impossible for me to describe 
all that transpired at the trial. It would be equally impos~ dle 
for me, 1n the limited space at my disposal, to give particulars 
of all the other frauds with which the prisoners were associated. 

In the course of the proceedings, the term “mug” was 
frequently used by the conspirators in describing their victims. 

It transpired that the malefactors felt their way gradually in 
the dishonest business in which they had embarked. With the 
proceeds of their first successful swindle they entered upon 
another, and a larger venture; and thus, step by step, they 
moved forward to great enterprises. To them fiaud was a pro- 
fession, and, it must be admitted, in that profession they fought 
their way to a high position. 

The case was very well tried by the presiding Judge. He 
had only lately been raised to the Bench, and this was, I think, 
his first cause célebre. 

In the end, the jury found Benson, Bale, and the two Kurrs 
guilty of forgery and conspuacy. Murray, my client, they ac- 
quitted of forgery, but they found him guilty upon the general 
counts for conspiracy. 

It was proved, after the verdict had been given, that Bens :n 
must have commenced his career of crime very early in life, as 
he had, in the same Court, been convicted in 1872. Denson 
was sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude; William Kurr, 
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Bale, and Frederick Kurr to ten years’ penal servitude ; and 
Murray to eighteen months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
During the progress of the trial, Mr. Willis, in defending his 
client, happened to allude to the “ after-dinner decisions” of 
bygone times; and I cannot helpthinking that Baron Huddleston 
was rather short-memoried in not being able to recall the days 
when he practised as a skilful advocate at the Central Criminal 
Court. As if unable to understand what Mr. Willis meant, his 
lordship observed that, in the olden days the Judges used to dine 
at noon, and that with them the twenty-four hours were appor- 
tioned as follows : Eight hours for work and meals, eight hours 
for sleep, and eight hours for prayer. Perhaps so; but that was 
not what Mr. Willis meant by his reference to the “after-dinner 
decisions.” The learned Judge probably understood his meaning 
pretty nearly as well as we did. He was alluding to the Monday 
and Wednesday dinners given at the Old Bailey during the 
Sessions, and described by ‘Theodore Hook in “Gilbert Gurney.” 
Readers of that novel will remember the occasion when the 
hero is invited by the sheriff to dine at the Sessions-house. ‘The 
Judge, the sheriffs, and the members of the Bar having, as de- 
scribed in the novel, finished their two bottles apiece, go down 
into Court, followed by the guests; and then Gilbert sees the 
convicts brought into the dock, and hears one of the most 
awful addresses ever made to guilty creatures, delivered by a 
Judge who, but a few minutes before, had seemed to be of the 
world most worldly. The sheriff who sits near Gilbert is de- 
scribed as observing to his neighbour, with an expression of 
banhomte, “As you have heard the sentence, you might like to 
witness the execution. We hang at eight, and breakfast at nine.” 
On the third or fourth day of the trial to which I have 
been alluding, a very amusing incident occurred. The Solicitor- 
General being absent, Mr. Bowen was in charge of the case 
for the Crown. Of course, Bowen was only the “devil”; 
and possibly the length of the case had somewhat irritated 
Huddleston. Be this as it may, his lordship, on entering the 
Court, seemed not to be in a very amiable frame of mind, and 
at once commenced to find fault with almost everything that 
had been done by the prosecution. Addressing the “ devil,” 
he said: “I don’t see the Solicitor-General in his place, Mr. 
Bowen ; but I wish to take this opportunity of stating that I 
consider that this case has been conducted (of course, I am 
not blaming the Solicitor-General) in a most slovenly manner. 
I took all the documents home with me last night, to see if I 
could get them into some kind of regular shape and order by 
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the tume I c .ne to sum up this most involved and intricate 
« se to the jury. Nota single paper, documcnt, or exhibit 15 
aistinguishable — not one of them is either numbered or 
docketed. It 1s simply disgraceful !” 

‘Well, my lord,” said Mr. Bowen, 1n that extremely polite 
and lady like manner for which he was famed, “really, my 
lord, I can’t agree with your lordship, for it was only last night, 
after consultation, that the Solicitor-General and myself, and 
those associatcd with me, were remuking how admirably we 
were instructed, and how excellently the evidence had been 
marshalled and arranged ” 

* Really, M1: Bowen,” said the Judge, “I will not be con- 
tradicted , it is most unseemly in you’ But ‘fter all, I have 
no night to blume you It 1s those who in truct you to wl om 
T am alluding, inc” (pointing to the httle Jewish solicitor in 
the well) ‘I see Mt Abrihams there, whom I know by sight, 
instructing you. It is to him I refer, and it 1s vith hm I am 
finding fault I am very glad he 1s present to hear my 
observations ” 

Upon this the little gentleman alluded to threw up his 
hands, and ina voice not loud enough o reach the Lonch, 
and with an expicssion on his face thit 1 will not attempt to 
desertbc, observed to his counsel “ My God! and when he 
Wao ut the bar, he used to take his hat oft to me.” 
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poachers arrestted—Important clucs the brolen gun the mans cip, 
the tobacco box, and the ferret line—Impressions of the f ctprints in 
wax—My clients acquitted, the other prisoners convict d— J houghts 
suggested by the trial—Story of Mr Justice Liuudley—HHow he over- 
ruled an objection. 


In this year a remarkable trial took plice upon the Oxford 
Circuit, at Reading, before Mr Justice Lindley. — Shortly 
befoie this, he nad been appointed a Judge on the Chancery 
side, and though he was not much versed in criminal matters, 
he tried the case to which I am about to allude most 
admurably. 

The case was known as the “Hungerford Muiders.” The 
plisoners charged were William Day, Wiham Jilbury, Henry 
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Tilbury, and Francis George Tilbury. Mr. J. Giiffits, OC., 
with Mr. H. D. Green, prosecuted. I defended William Day 
and William Tilbury, and the other two prisoners were repre- 
sented by Mr. Baker Smith. The trial caused very great 
excitement in the old Berkshire county town, and the Court 
was crowded daily to suffocation. The opinion was general 
that the prisoners would be convicted. It was a case of 
circumstantial evidence. On the night of the 11th of December, 
a member of the Berks Constabulary, named Goldby, left the 
town of Ilungerford to go on duty in the neighbourhood. It 
was the constable’s practice previous to leaving Hungerford, to 
sce, and if necessary to reccive instructions from, his inspector, 
whose name was Drewett. It appeared, however, that, on the 
night in question, Goldby was unable to find him. He never- 
theless piuceeded on duty as usual along the Wantage Road. 

A little way cut of the town a lane branched off the road, 
and, to reach it, one had to pass a toll-gate, known as Denford 
Bar. 

When approaching the toll-gate, the constable saw what he 
imagined was a drunken man lying by the side of the road. 
“xtending his stick, he touched the prostrate form, which, how- 
ever, did not move. Stooping down, he found that he was in 
the presence of a man’s dead body. It lay in a great pool of 
blood. The skull had been battered in, and the brains were 
strewn around. 

At the precise moment of making this hideous discovery, 
the constable heard the church clock strike a quarter to eleven. 
This fact was all-important at the trial. 

Seeing nobody about, Goldby hastened along the road, 
and roused the keeper of the toll-gate. He then went back to 
Hungerford, and procured a trap, in which he returned with 
all speed to the fatal spot. He now discovered that the curpse 
was that of a police comrade named Shooter. There was no 
doubt that the poor fellow had been brutally murdered. 
Underneath the body was found a broken gun-lock, saturated 
with Llood. 

Placing the corpse in the vehicle, the constable took it to 
Hungerford. He then, in conscyuence of information that he 
had received, returned to the scene of his discovery. Proceeding 
a little way further up Denford Lane, to his horror he came 
across another body. It was that of Inspector Drewett. ‘The 
time that he made this discovery was about four o’clock in the 
morning. The body of Drewett, like that of Shooter, was lying 

t the edge of the road, in the grass. ‘The head of the 
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inspector was battered in, precisely in the same way as that of 
the constable. Under the second body found, was a man’s cap. 

The medical evidence went conclusively to show that, 
before death, Drewett had been shot in the neck; and, from 
the nature of the wound inflicted by the bullet, the doctors— 
who gave their evidence most scientifically—were able to show 
that the gun must have been discharged at a distance of only 
about six inches, There were fearful injuries to the skin, but 
the doctors gave it as their opinion that the gun-shot wound 
was itself of sufficiently serious a nature to have caused death. 
The head of Shooter had been so fearfully disfigured and 
smashed, that it was impossible to say whether there was, or 
was not, a gun-shot wound on it. The whole of the right side 
of the constable’s head was missing. In all probability both 
he and Drewett had been taken unawares, disabled by a shot 
in the head, and then beaten to death. 

The alarm had been given at the turnpike by Goldby ata 
quarter to eleven. It was proved in evidence that, a few 
minutes later, William Day and William Tilbury came up to 
the gate and had a conversation—I think, about the weather— 
with the gate-keeper. The suspicions of the latter were at 
once aroused. It did not transpire on what those suspicions 
were based, nor could the question be raised. 

William Tilbury lived in the same cottage as William Day. 
There were three brothers Tilbury, who were employed at an 
iron-foundry in the neighbourhood. Day had married their 
sister. ‘he other two brothers lived in the adjoining cottage. 
Diy was described as a rat-catcher and rabbit-trapper ; but 
there was no doubt whatever—indeed, it was a matter of 
notoriety in the district—that he was a poacher. Another 
matter of notoricty was that, wherever William Day was by 
night, the ‘Tilburys were not far off. In point of fact these 
men, living in adjoining cottages, and bound by the ties of 
kindred, occupied themselves after sunset with poaching over 
the well-stocked coverts of the neighbourhood. Under the 
circumstances, therefore, it is not surprising that the appear- 
ance of my two clients, William Day and William Tilbury, at 
the toll-gate, within a few minutes of the discovery of the body 
of Suooter, arrested attention. All four men were taken before 
the magistrates at Hungerford, and were committed to take 
their trial at the Spring Assizes of the County of Berks. 

The evidence left no doubt that the constable and the in- 
spector were both murdered. There was also no doubt that they 
did not fall in a chance mélée. It was proved that the officers 
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had their staves in their pockets, and it was therefore clear, as 
the weapons had not been removed, that they had been taken 
unawares by their assailants. The question was, who were 
those assailants? It transpired that, at about half-past sevcn 
on the evening of the occurrence, four men had been seen 
walking along the Wantage Road, not far from the place where 
the bodies were discovered. They were observed by a carter 
named Butt. He had recognised them as being the three 
Tilburys and William Day, and he had particularly noticed the 
cap that one of them wore. It was further proved that at about 
ten o’clock on the same evening, Day and William Tilbury 
were at a farm kept by a Mr. Piggott, and situated not far from 
the place where the murders were committed. A man named 
Bryant, who was the occupant of a cottage standing about fifty 
yards from the toll-gate, returned home with his daughter, on 
the night in question, at a quarter past ten Five minutes 
later he heard voices, which seemed to proceed from outside 
his back garden. At half-past ten he heard the report of fire- 
arms. As already stated, the body of the constable was 
discovered at a quarter to eleven. 

The prisoners were all arrested in Day’s house, early in the 
morning following the day on which the crimes were committed. 
Those who arrested them found on the premises a gun that 
had recently been discharged, and two bags, one containing 
shot and the other powder. At the back of the house were 
found a broken gun-stock, the butt of a gun, and a gun-barrel. 
The barrel was discovered under the earth, and the butt and 
stock beneath some long grass. 

Under Drewett’s body a trigger-plate was found, and upon 
examination, it was seen to exactly fit the broken gun dis- 
covered in the cottaze. Further than this, the shot eatracted 
from the inspector’s wound corresponded in size and quality 
with those found in the bag. Near the constable’s body a 
tobacco-box and a ferret-line were picked up, and they were 
both proved, by overwhelming evidence, to have belonged to 
Wiltiam Day. 

Testimony was given that the cap discovered at the scene 
of the murders had belonged to Henry Tilbury. Evidence, 
indeed, on this head was scarcely needed, for when the 
article in question was produced in Court, Henry ‘Tilbury 
observed: “That cap is mine.” 

Close to the spot where Drewett’s body had lain, there was 
a gap in the hedge. It opened on to arecently-ploughed field, 
across which the footsteps of four men were traced ; and it was 
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clear from the nature of the footpiints that the men had been 
running. Impressions had been taken 1n wax, and those impres- 
sions, together with the boots of the four prisoners, were exhi- 
bited to the jury, who were left to fo1m their own conclusions. 

In regard to Day I set up an adi, but the witnesses I 
called in support of it did not come through their c1oss- 
examination very successfully. The case, I think, lasted three 
days, and after I had addressed the jury and Mr. Griffits had 
replied, the Judge proceeded to sum up; and, regarding his 
remarks, I may say that, though exceedingly fair, they were 
most unfavourable to the prisoners. 

In the end, the jury found my two clients, William Day 
and William Tilbury, “Not Guilty.” The other two brothers 
‘Lilbury were convicted, the younger being, however, recom- 
mended to mercy on the ground of his extreme youth. 

I cannot help thinking that this case furnishes an additional 
argument to those already brought forward by me in favour of 
the establishment of a Court of Criminal Appeal. Had such a 
Court existed, I should not have been able to point out to the 
jury that, while in cases of all crimes short of murder, an 
er!oneous verdict can be quashed, in cases of actua] murder, 
if a verdict 1s returned which, though carefully wershed and 
conscientiously given, 1s yet erroneous, no earthly power can 
restore the life forfeited to the Jaw I think I am right in 
saying that, in acquitting my two clients, the jury were in- 
fluenced by the considerations I thus brought under their notice. 

The case, as I said before, was entirely one of cucumstantial 
evidence. Everything depended upon minute calculations of 
time and distance, full particulars of which I have, of course, 
not been able to place before the 1eader. I am bound to 
admit, however, that, though the case wis one of circumstantial 
evidence, it was clucumstantial evidence of the very strongest 
description. 

The two Tilburys who were convicted, were sentenced to 
death, and duly executed. 

When there was an amalgamation of the common and 
Chancery Courts, and when common-law counsel were made 
Judges on the Chancery side, and Chancery counsel were made 
Juazes on the common-law side, 1t was suggested that the 
Judges from the Chancery side, who knew nothing whatever of 
criminal law, would be absolutely useless, and, in point of fact, 
dingerous. The contention certainly could not have been 
upheld with truth in regard to the learned Judge who presided 
Ovel the proceedings just described, for, in all my experience, 
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I never knew a case more admirably tried. His lordship is 
now Lord Justice, and is free from circuit troubles. I may 
relate a good story that is told of him, and which has reference 
to the time when he was first made a Judge. In those days 
there were the Courts of Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, and of 
Common Pleas. He was appointed the Judge of the last-named. 

In one of the first cases that he tried, a very troublesome 
and unruly counsel was engaged. ‘This gentleman, indeed, 
was not by any means a fersona grata in any of the Courts. 
Finding himself before a new Judge, he no doubt thought that 
he could behave with even more freedom than usual, and he 
accordingly proceeded to badger and harass his opponent in 
every conceivable way, taking exception to nearly every question 
that was put. 

Poor Mr. Justice Lindley did not know what to do, and he 
was exceedingly glad when the hour for luncheon arrived. In 
those days there was a common-room to each division, and the 
Chief Justice and his puisnes lunched together. The Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, was, I may mention, at that time 
the present Lord Chief Justice of England. 

When Mr. Justice Lindley entered the room, he found his 
brother Judges alieady seated at table. He was rather red in 
the face from the excitement he had just gone through, and the 
Chief Justice, observing this, said: 

“Why, brother, you look rather ruffled. What’s the matter?” 

“Well,” said Lindley, in his quiet way, “ there’s a most 
dreadful counsel 1n my Court. He keeps objecting to every- 
thing. I don’t know what to do with him.” 

“What is his name?” said the Chief Justice, quietly dis- 
cussing his chop. 

Lindley mentioned the name of the counsel in question. 

“Oh, Mr. ——!” replied the Chief Justice. ‘My dear 
Lindley, over-rule his objections—over-rule every objection 
that he makes,” 

J.uncheon over, the new Judge returned to his Court. A 
question was put by the advocate opposed to the obstruc tionist, 
and was duly objected to, whereupon the Judge, repeating the 
words of the Chief Justice, said: ‘ Mr, , 1 over-rule your 
objection, and I over-rule every objection that you make,” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
QUIS CUSTODIET IPSOS CUSTODES? 


A mystery solved—Leading police officers charged with conspiracy—Kurr’s 
recoids autobiographical particulars—Swindle upon swindle—The 
police assist, and are liberally remunerated—Benson had moved in the 
best society—Corrupting the Newgate warders—Benson’s grovelling 
letter to his father: an instance of doubtful sincerity—A letter of 
another kind from Benson: a language of double meanings—Have we 
had a proper detective force since ? 

In describing the frauds practised upon Madame de Goncourt, 

I drew attention to the fact that a gang of swindlers had been 

carrying on their business without let or hindrance from the 

police. What had the detectives been about? was the question 
on everybody’s lips when the facts came to light. The mystery 
was soon solved. 

The perpetrators of the De Goncourt frauds, when in 
Newgate, found means to communicate with one another, and 
it was not long before they determined to give evidence to the 
Government that would bring home a charge of conspiracy to 
the chief officers of the Metropolitan detective force. 

Chief-Inspectors Druscovich, Palmer, and Clarke, Inspector 
Meiklejohn, and Mr. Froggatt (the solicitor who had originally 
been entrusted with the defence of Benson and Kurr) were 
duly charged at Bow Street, and were committed to take their 
trial at the Old Bailey. 

The trial commenced on Thursday, October 25th, 1877, 
and occupied twenty-two days. The Attorney-General (Sir 
John Holker), the Solicitor-General (Sir Hardinge-Giffard), Mr. 
Gorst, Q.C., Mr. Bowen, and Mr. Cowie, appeared for the 
Treasury. I, with Mr. Walter Ballantine, defended Meiklejohn, 
who was first on the indictment; Druscovich was represented 
by Mr. Straight; Palmer by Mr. Besley and Mr. Grain ; Froggatt 
by Mr. Collins, Q.C., Mr. Avory, and Mr. Kisch; and Clarke by 
Mr. Edward Clarke and Mr. Charles Mathews. Baron Pollock 
tried the case. 

The proceedings attracted great public attention, and the 
Covrt was thronged every day. 

The charge was, in effect, that those accused of defrauding 
Madame de Goncourt had, acting with others, been engaged in 
defrauding the public by various means, and that the police 
officers on their trial had entered into a conspiracy with them to 
aid them in their proceedings, to prevent their being arrested, 
and generally to pervert the due course of justice, 
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The principal member of the gang of swindlers was William 
Kurr, who showed 1n his examination and cross-examination, 
that he was a man of great ability, nerve, energy, determination, 
and courage 

He was the son of a baker, and only twenty-six years 
of age He stited that when fourteen years old he was 
a clerk on the South Eastern Railway, ind that he ran away 
from the situation at the end of twelve months He now took 
to racing and backing horses, and afterwards became a clerk 
to a money lending company, called the Grosveno1 Investment 
Society Then, to quote his own words, he “continued for 
the rest of his hfe, up to the time of his arrest, to derive his 
living by swindling and plundering the public” As far back 
as 1873 he was engaged in a betting agency in Edinbur h, 
cariied on under the name of Philip Gardiner & Co Ihe 
compiny invited the public to invest money with it, in order 
that the amounts might be laid out advantageously in betys. 
An announcement was made to the effect that the compiny 
was in possession of knowlcdge that would render success 
absolutely sure. The credulous public contributed largely, 
and never sawa penny back The company did not mike a 
single bet, and the whole thing, from beginning to end, was a 
siun and a fraud 

The truth having leaked out, the swindlers decamped, 
and recommenced business elsewhere Meiklejohn was the 
fist of the detectives seduced from their duty, and he now 
appeared upon the scene He 1endered in ortint services to 
the gang by forewarning them when warrants were issued 
asinst them, and by giving them other useful information 
Ile received £100 for his pains 

It was after the collapse of the Grosvenor Investment 
Society, that Kurr introduced Meiklejohn to Ecnson Benson 
was a Jew, and, though a British subject, had received the 
greater pirt of his education in France. 

In 1872, he had been arrested for perpetrating a fraud on 
the then Lord Mayor, and had been sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment While in Newgate he had attempted to 
commit suicide by setting fire to his bed clothes He received 
very severe injuries from the conflagration, and when he came 
out of prison was a cripple, and unable to walk. 

Having changed his name to Young, Benson, in 1874, 
advertised for literary employment Kurr and his associates 
were at that time carrying on a fraudulent betting scheme 
in Scotland, and in order that they might extend their sphere 
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of enterprise beyond Great Britain, they desired to obtain the 
services of one who could translate their circulars and 
announcements into foreign tongues. The advertisement 
proved the means of bringing the two men together; they 
found that they could be of use to one another; and very 
soon an intimate friendship sprang up between them. Benson 
forgot the good resolutions he had made upon coming out of 
prison, and devoted himsclf heart and soul to assisting in the 
carrying out of the fraudulent schemes that the gang had 
in hand. 

In 1874, an agency, called Archer & Co., was set on foot 
in London, with offices in the Strand. The agency was, to all 
intents and purposes, another Gardiner & Co. Kurr, in his 
cross-examinations by me, spoke of it as not a very remarkable 
transaction, and said: “‘We only made some eight or ten 
thousand pounds out of it.” It was in this way that these 
worthies calculated figures and amounts. Ina short time the 
agency was temporarily put an end to through the instru- 
mentality of the defendant Druscovich. I was always very sorry 
for this prisoner. He had been one of the most able officers 
in the force, and I am certain that it was only a temporary 
want of money that induced him to go wrong. His Mephis- 
topheles was my client Meiklejohn, who would have corrupted 
a regiment. It appeared that Druscovich had intercepted 
letters sent to the firm from France. The police having thus 
got scent of what was going on, the agency was removed, first 
to Brighton, and then to Scotland. 

Of course the whole of this story was told by Benson and 
Kurr in the witness-box. The Attorney-General asked the 
jury only to adopt their testimony when it was corroborated. 
Two letters were put in with regard to Archer & Co. They 
were written by Meiklejohn to Kurr. One ran as follows: 


** DEAR BILL, 

‘*T should like to see you to-morrow at my place before 
9 pm. I have a letter from Glasgow. I now go on duty 
from It a.m. to 5 p.m. Wire a line if I may expect you.” 


The other letter was in the following terms: 


Dear BILL, 

‘Rather important news from the north. Tell H. S, 
and the young one to keep themselves quiet. In event of a 
smell stronger than now, they must be ready to scamper out 
of the way. I should like to see you as early as possible. 
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Bring this note with you under any circumstances. The brief 
is out—if not, it will be, so you must be sure to keep a good 
look-out.” 


Kurr explained that the word “bricf” meant “ warrant.” 
It was at this time that Meiklejohn received for his services a 
sum of £500. So profitable did the venture prove, that 
Benson was enabled to go and live at Shanklin in comfort and 
good style; and it was most amusing to notice, during his 
cross-examination, how anxious he was to show that he had 
mixed among good pcople. His house at Shanklin was 
called Rose Bank. He kept servants, horses, and carriages, 
and, indeed, lived in a most sumptuous style, almost as one of 
the aristocracy. It was while living at Shanklin, that Benson 
was alleged to have been visited by Chief-Superintendent 
Clarke, who, it was suggested by the prosecution, had been 
gradually drawn into the services of these schemers on being 
paid large sums of money. 

Telegrams and letters—irresistible proofs in themselves— 
were put in as evidence. Independent witnesses deposed to 
interviews of an extremely suspicious character between the 
police officers and the convicts. Bank-notes which had heen 
known to have been in the possession of Benson and kurr, 
were found in the hands of the detectives. 

Druscovich, as already indicated, had been drawn into 
the conspiracy almost involuntarily. While in pecuniary dilti- 
culties he had been persuaded to accept a loan from Meiklejolin, 
and from that moment he became an unwilling instrument in 
the hands of the gang. Palmer had been bought over much in 
the same way. In return for the accommodation received, he 
rendered the swindlers an important service. He despatched 
a timely telegram that enabled them to escape arrest. 

It appeared that such was the contaminating influence 
possessed by these men that, while in Newgate, they established 
a regular means of communication among themselves, which, 
to say the least, indicated that somebody had, in the phrasce- 
ology of the hour, been “got at.” In point of fact, even after 
their conviction, in some mysterious way they obtained pos- 
session of an apparently unlimited amount of money, with 
which, it would seem, they were able to seduce from his duty 
and allegiance every person with whom they came in contact. 
One letter written by Benson, and given into the hands of a 
warder for delivery, was stopped é# ¢vansitu, and was read in 
Court. It was written to his father, and ran as follows: 
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* My DEAR FATHER, 

“You may imagine what depths of despair and distress 
I must have reached to dare to address you, whom I have 
so fearfully wronged and grieved; but in you is now centred 
my only hope, and, therefore, it is better that I should face 
your just wrath than depute a third person so to do. I will 
not, nor can I—for I am so sick of hopes so constantly 
deferred—tell you how, each day during the last six weeks has 
dawned with a faint prospect of success, and how it has closed 
with no hope. To live as I have done for months now is 
worse than death. I am now driven to the limits of my reason, 
I have lost all hopes; despair has hold of me, and in the 
extremity of my need, I turn to you who are my father, and 
beg you to save me. I know I have no right to ask you for 
anything, nor would I even do so were you to run any risk ; 
but you, under God, have it in your sole power to save me 
from my doom. Were I to tell you what the result of my 
reflections has been—that I have formed, and with God’s help 
will carry out, good resolves—you would probably, and also 
reasonably, retort, ‘I don’t believe you. You have made so 
many professions, and so few promises have you kept that I 
will not, and cannot believe you.’ Yet I am sincere this time, 
so help me God. I intend to carry out my good resolves if I 
am set free, and I intend to commit suicide if I am convicted. 
I can do you one good turn by saving you from the fear of 
exposé from a cause célebre, and I will do so, for my judges I 
will not face. What mercy could I expect from strangers, 
when my own father refuses to save me? But is flesh and 
blood nothing? Am I not flesh of your flesh, bone of your 
bone, and is not blood stronger than water ?” 


I asked Benson whether or not he was sincere when he 
wrote that letter. He swore most positively that he was 
sincere in the sentiments he thus expressed. ‘The date of the 
letter was the zoth of the month. I then produced a letter, 
written from him to Kurr, which was intercepted on the 21st 
of the same month. It ran as follows: 

‘‘ Another straw for us to cling to. Supposing Baxter were 
of Batty’s opinion, here is our negociations. Forbes” (he 
explained that “Forbes” meant ‘‘ Madame de Goncourt ”) 
“says ‘I won't be married’” (meaning, ‘“‘I won’t prosecute”). 
“We know this. We send that fellow Matty to his dear 
friend Monkey ” (“‘ Matty” was Mr. Humphreys, the solicitor ; 
‘‘ Monkey” was Mr. Abraham, who represented the Treasury), 
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‘The family have settled with Forbes ; she won't come. You 
have a good excuse therefore to close up the whole affair, you 
pretending to figure, and my clients will, if you drop it and 
Forbes be satisfied, give you some Flower-show information ” 
(he explained that that meant “information concerning the 
police”), ‘‘Monkey’s honour will be saved and Cowdry 
satisfied. Monarch gets what he fancies will enable him to 
renovate the Gaidiner’s system” (‘ Monarch,” he explained, 
was tle Treasury ; and he added that the language used was 
thoroughly understood between Kurr and himself) ‘as Thomas 
Taper can say nothing, and the country will be saved a lot of 
expense. This, I fancy, will suit the d d fool Baxter” (a 
solicitor). ‘He will be able to show his pomposity and say: 
‘ Through me the whole affair is ended. Through me Monarch 
knew all about it.’ Indeed, yesterday, the beast began winking 
at me, and said, ‘You will never know what I have done for 
you; but you will find the good of it later.’ Yes; fifteen 
perorth” (he explained that that meant that he had no faith 
in his solicitor, on account of his ridiculous vanity). ‘‘So our 
position is simply this. If Baxter says ‘You are all right 
provided Forbes does not get married,’ then we tell Matty to 
go and consult and learn his lessons from a clever man. If 
he says Batty is nght, I leave it to W. to decide whether or 
not we adopt the Gardiner’s scheme, besides satisfying Forbes. 
If not, we must prepare for the very worst. If 1 am not able 
to send out my flick to Sheerness” (that meant, his letter to a 
man named Colkitt), “don’t detain Batty long, but pack him 
off at once. If Baxter says we are right, then Sheerness goes 
to Batty the first thing to-morrow. Baxter is my man.” (On 
being asked who he meant by his repeated references to 
“Baxter,” he said “Mr. George Lewis.”) ‘Harwood has 
planned and schemed all his life, but he never planned and 
schemed half so much in his whole life as he has done for the 
last three days.” (‘‘ Harwood,” he explained, was himself.) 
‘Be sure you put Sheerness’ letter in a sealed envelope. I 
have not, and it is not good enough to give it open to a screw” 
(a warder). ‘“ Harwood will leave it with Batty. Instruct Batty 
to send it forthwith to Keeturs” (that meant Colkitt), ‘I will 
arrange with Elong or Mat Moppy” (Elong, he explained, was 
a warder who had left). “Do not give Fathead any flicks for 
outside” (“ Fathead” was another warder). “ He is on duty to- 
night, and will call on you for flicks for me every half hour ; so 
be ready when he calls” (he explained that “flicks” meant letters). 
“‘ Elong is the only one in whom any faith is to be placed. He 
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is the only one who knows of the Hatton haunt. A thought 
has just struck me about Hood. He says that everything is so 
awfully dear in Dublin” (“‘Dublin” meant Paris), “and he 
forwards the amount of his bill, which is under £6, and he has 
had £40. It shows that he takes us for fools not to know the 
value of Irish money” (French money). “He will get the 
diamonds, and gang to Hockeyland” (that meant, “he will get 
the money and go to New York”); “this I defy him to do 
unless he cracks Pool’s drum, which God forbid.” 

Having read this letter, I asked the witness: ‘‘ Do you still 
say that you were sincere when, within the twenty-four hours, 
you wrote that letter to your father?” He blandly answered, 
“Ves ;” and that concluded my cross-examination, 

I have of course been unable to go at any length into the 
evidence given at this trial, lasting as it did nearly a month. I 
have not been able to deal with the charges brought against 
Froggatt. Suffice it to say that these men had induced him, in 
his professional capacity, to assist them in their schemes. 

In the end, all the defendants, with the exception of Clarke, 
were convicted and were sentenced to the highest punishment 
awarded by the law for their offence—namely, two years’ im- 
prisonment. 

I have always considered that this trial was the breaking up 
of the Metropolitan detective force. ‘The men who were con- 
victed had been, before they were led away from their duty, 
Jeading and important officers ; and, so far as I know, from that 
day to this, the force has never been properly and systematically 
reorganised. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
“‘OBSTUPUIT STETERUNTQUE COM ET VOX FAUCIBUS HA&SIT.” 


Charge of assault against Sothern, the actor—An elderly vermin-destroyer 
and spiritualist—Sothern and Toole give an invitation to a s¢ance— 
The medium—A culminating marvel —The denotment— Sothern 
apologises, and the affair blows over—.\ jealous butcher murders his 
wife—'] he lenient senterrce —-Scene outside the Court-house—A by- 
stander’s humorous observation. 


I was counsel in rather a strange case that came before the 
magistrate at Marylebone Police Court. The defendant, whom 
I represented, was my old friend Sothern, the actor. The 
charge against him, which was one of assault, was of rather an 
unusual character. 

He, Toole, and a friend of theirs named Addison, a stock- 
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broker, had become acquainted with a man of the name of 
Tiffin, who had made his fortune by exterminating from houses 
that most disagreeable of insects popularly known as the “ Nor- 
folk Howard.” He had retired from business, and become a 
disciple of spirit-rappers and spiritualists generally. This 
peculiarity of the old gentleman’s—he was about sixty years of 
age—had become known to Sothern and Toole, and they 
determined to have some fun at his expense. Mr. Tiffin in- 
vited the two comedians to dine one Sunday at his villa in St. 
John’s Wood, and it was during the progress of the meal that 
Sothern solemnly announced that both he and Toole were, 
themselves, spiritualists, and that Toole was a remarkable 
medium, Ultimately it was arranged that they should all go 
and sup one evening at the house of Mr. Addison, in Regent’s 
Park, and that there they should have some spiritualistic 
manifestations. 

Sothern, Toole, and Mr. Addison now put their heads to- 
gether to produce some wonders that would startle the unso 
phisticated old gentleman. They even went the length of fixing 
galvanic apparatus into the walls of the house at Regent’s Park. 

Mr. Tiffin duly arrived at Mr. Addison’s on the appointed 
evening. All sorts of mummeries were gone through, and, 
among other things, the old gentleman was directed to place 
his hands on certain parts of the walls. He did so, and, owing 
to the presence of the batteries, was nearly knocked down by 
the shocks he received. 

Mr. Tiffin was greatly impressed by the wonders brought 
under his notice. 

When the fun had been going on for some time, the com- 
pany sat down to supper. The meal was pursuing its prosaic 
course, when, on a sudden, Sothern jumped up, and exclaimed : 
“Toole is seized with a fit! A spiritualistic power has 
descended upon him, and he can’t shake it off !” 

The face of Toole was horribly contorted, and he groaned 
piteously. 

Sothern, as though frightened out of his wits, jumped up 
from his seat, and got under the table. Mr. Addison followed 
his example, and the old gentleman, with undignified haste, 
promptly joined them. 

Poor terrified Mr. Tiffin peered at Toole from under the 
cloth ; and it must be admitted that the comedian’s demeanour 
and behaviour were calculated to arrest attention. Slowly, and 
with a savage gleam in his eyes, he produced knives from all 
parts of his body. 
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It was too much for the old gentleman. Scrambling ta 
his feet, he rushed from the room, passed out at the front door, 
and fled for his life down the street. He was hatless, and in 
his shirt-sleeves ; for, during the spiritualistic manifestations, 
he had been persuaded to divest himself of his coat. 

Sothern and Mr. Addison followed in the footsteps of the 
elderly vermin-destroyer, and Toole brought up the rear. It 
was between three and four o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Tiffin continued his flight through many streets. His 
pursuers gradually gained upon him, and apparently his alarm 
increased when he heard the footsteps behind him. ‘Taking a 
sudden turn to the right, he entered some fields, ran across 
them, and presently came up to a brick wall. In his panic, he 
climbed over this obstruction, and then, his strength being 
exhausted, he sank upon the grass on the other side. 

He seems to have lain there until daylight broke, when, 
finding some way out of the enclosure, he proceeded home as 
best he could. 

Such was the assault for which Mr. Tiffin summoned 
Sothern, What was to be done? I suggested that I, with a 
solicitor, should see the complainant personally before the case 
came on, and try to appease him. Full well I knew the danger 
of placing Toole and his companion in the box. They were 
too fond of practical joking to be of any use as witnesses. 

My efforts with the prosecutor proved successful. He ace 
cepted a handsome apology from Sothern, and the summons 
was withdrawn. 

I was specially retained in a somewhat sad trial that took 
place, about this time, at the Northampton Assizes. 

A butcher was charged with murdering his wife. The 
accused was a successful tradesman in the town, a member of 
the Volunteer Force, and a good all-round sportsman. He 
was about six-and-twenty years of age, and his wife was a little 
younger. It appeared that, though passionately attached to 
her, he came to look upon her conduct with suspicion. The 
subject of his jealousy was a sergeant of the Black Watch, a 
good-looking and strapping fellow, home on furlough. 

There was no doubt that the poor butcher had good grounds 
for his misgivings, His wife was in the habit of meeting the 
Seigeant and taking long walks with him. 

The soldier had been friendly with the butcher ; but the 
latter had a conversation with his wife respecting the former, 
and told her not to encourage him at the house. 

The butcher returned home one evening, and found his 
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wife entertaining the soldier to supper. Wishing to avoid a 
scene, he said he was not hungry when his wife asked him to 
sit down to table. He then left the house and walked about 
outside. 

When the soldier took his leave, the butcher returned 
indoo:s and had a setous quarrel with his wife. He then 
went upstairs with the intention of going to bed, leaving his 
wife in a somewhat sleepy condition in the sitting-room. On 
reaching the bedroom he did not undress, but threw himself 
into a chair and began to turn matters over in his mind. 
While thus occupied he fell into a doze. When he woke up 
and looked around, he found that the candle was still burning 
in its socket, and that his wife had not yet come up. He 
went downstairs, found the front-door open. and passed out 
into the street, where he found his wife talking with the 
sergeant. Returning hurriedly to the house, he snatched a 
caiving-knife from the supper-table, and rushed out again into 
the street. Running up to his wife, he plunged the knife 
throuch her heart, and she fell dead at his feet. 

The poor fellow was filled with remorse. At the trial I 
did my utmost to save him. The Judge summed up some- 
what tor a conviction; but the jury, adopting my view, ac- 
quitted him of murder and found him guilty of manslaughter, 
adding a strong 1ecommendation to inercy. Ile was sentenced 
to twelve months’ imprisonment. 

This was my only experience of Northampton, which, as I 
nced hardly remind the reader, is somewhat ot a rough place. 

There was at that time no robing-rooin in the Court; so 
we had to put on our war-paint in the hotel, passing to and fro 
in wig and gown. 

On returning to the hotel, I was followed by an enormous 
crowd of the bu'chai’s sympathisers. Many ot them insist. d 
upon shaking iae by the hand, and, between them, I was 
almost torn to pieces. 

One individual, to show his gratitude, slapped me on .he 
back, and exclaimed: “I say, gov’nor, if you come down here 
and preach, darned if I don’t go regularly to church on 
Sundays !” 

Such was my experience of a Northampton audience, 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
LEX TALIONIS. 


My fondness for dogs—Rob—He disappears—The ‘‘ Forty Thieves” — 
Unsuccessful efforts to find my favourite—Visit from the mysterious 
stranger—Waiting outside Shoreditch Church in the snow—Delay,, 
precautions, and haggling—Rob is returned—The ‘‘ Family Relic’ — 
Two years later: I prosecute my Shoreditch friend—He is staggeicd 
at the sentence. 

I Have always been very fond of dogs, and believing as I do 
that no home is entirely comfortable without, at any rate, one 
of them, I presume that my fondness for the species will never 
be diminished. Some years ago I could boast the possession 
of one of the handsomest collies I have ever seen. What a 
spleudid fellow he was! He was magnificently marked— 
black-and-tan , he had great, staring eyes, and his coat was as 
black as jet. As faithful a creature as ever came to heel, he 
was my particular companion and my peculiar friend. Fond 
enough of the rest of the household, and not averse to the 
caresses of the children, he was perfectly conscious that I was 
the boss. 

My collie’s name was Rob. He was made a present to me 
by a very intimate lady friend of mine. She purchascd him 
from one of the keepers of Fleur’s Castle, and handed him 
over to me with his name, age, and parentage written on a 
piece of paper attached to his collar. 

One day, in the winter of 1877, while walking home from 
the Temple to my house in Upper Brook Strect, I observed, 
in the shop windows, a number of handbills offering rewards 
for the restoration of ‘lost, stolen, or strayed” collies. ‘lhe 
dog-stealers were having a good time of it. The “Forty 
Thieves,” as I afterwards learnt they styled themselves, were 
levying black-mail on the dog-owners living in the fashionable 
quarters of the metropolis. As I walked along, my favourite 
following an inch or two from my heel, and wearing the 
appearance of one who scented danger, the thought occurred 
to me: What if Rob were to be stolen—what if one of the 
dog-stealers, with a device which even he could not withstand, 
were to seduce my trusty vassal from his allegiance? The 
mere thought made me uneasy, and, on my return home, I 
gave special orders to the servants to keep a sharp eye on my 
favourite, warning them that I should hold every member of 
the household responsible for his safety. 

Our joint anticipations—mine and Rob's --were shortly 
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afterwards realised. On the following Sunday morning the 
calamity occurred. Before I got up, Rob, who always slept in 
my room, crept noiselessly downstairs, no doubt thinking that, 
as 1t was the Sabbath, I was entitled to a little extra sleep, and 
ought not to be disturbed. Finding the front-door open, he 
strolled out into the street. 

Soon afterwards I got up and whistled for my friend. There 
was no answer, and presently I discovered, to my horror, that 
he was gone. In a moment the whole household was in a state 
of consternation. The neighbourhood was scoured. The police 
stations were visited, and inquiries were made in all quarters. 
We could not, however, find a trace of the dog. What on earth 
was to be done? What were the best steps to take to recover 
him? We held a family council, and came unanimously to the 
conclusion (a perfectly wrong one, by the way) that the wisest 
course to take was to employ a detective, and authorise him 
to issue handbills offering a reward for the restoration of the 
absentee. This was done, the reward offered being 4 10, 

Day after day passed ; new bills were issued, advertisements 
were inserted in the daily papers, the reward was doubled—but 
all in vain. 

About three weeks after the date of my dog’s departure, I 
was sitting in my chambers reading briefs. My clerk enteted, 
and announced that a man had called who stated that he wished 
to see me on urgent private business, but that he must decline 
to give his name. The man was shown in, and the moment he 
entered J had a correct presentiment as to the nature of his 
business, 

‘Lost a dawg, sir, I believe?” said he, “collie dawg, 
valuable dawg, sir. I’ve heard of one which answers the de- 
scription from nose to tail. If it’s all square and right, guv’nor, 
I knows a pal of mine as might be able to work the hanimal 
back.” 

So anxious was I to recover Rob that I was willing to agree 
to any terms, and gave in without further parlance. It was 
arranged that I was to bring the money (£420) in gold to 
Shoreditch Church at half-past seven o'clock that night. 

At the right time I sallied forth to keep my appointment. 
I don’t think I was ever out on a worse evening. ‘The wind 
was blowing a hurricane, and a mixture of snow and hail was 
falling. It was certainly not a fit night to turn a dog out—-but 
I was going to try and bring one home. Passing from King’s 
Bench Walk across the Temple Square, and through Serjeant’s 
Inn into Fleet Street, I hailed a hansom, jumped in, and, in 
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about five-and-twenty minutes, was standing on the pavement 
outside the railings of Shoreditch Church. 

For some time I stared anxiously through the snow and 
mist without seeing a soul. Presently, huwever, a man, with a 
peculiarly halting gait, emerged into sight, and came shambling 
up to me. 

‘“‘ Dawg, sir?” said he, touching his hat, “come about a 
dawg lost in Upper Brook Street, 420 reward? Are you the 
gentleman ?” 

It was not a night to stand arguing, so I quickly gave the 
stranger to understand that I was the gentleman, that I wanted 
my dog, and that I was quite prepared to hand him over the 
money. 

‘‘ Wait a minute, sir,” he said. ‘‘ Business can’t be done in 
that sort of way. You are not on the cross, sir, by yourself? 
No coppers about, eh?” 

I hastened to assure him that he had nothing to fear from 
me, that I had given the necessary promise to his agent in the 
morning, and that my word was my bond. To my astonishment 
and disgust, he then informed me that the dog was not in his 
possession, but that, if I followed him to the second-class 
refreshment-room at Bishopsgate Station, the transaction should 
be completed. It was, I confess, with great difficulty that I 
kept my temper. Muttering something not very complimentary 
to my guide, I told him to lead the way, and that I would follow. 

When we were close to the station, my companion was 
joined by another man. We all three then proceeded down 
the platform, to a dark corner near the second-class refreshment- 
room. 

‘‘ Now, sir,” said the man whom I had encountered outside 
the church, “give us the quids, and in five minutes you shall 
have the dawg.” 

I thought this rather a cool request, and explained that the 
proposal would not suit me at all. I was not such a fool, I 
said, as to hand him the money before he handed me the dog. 
A good deal of haggling then took place between us, and it was 
finally arranged that he should go and fetch the dog, while his 
friend remained by my side with the twenty sovereigns in his 
hand. 

In a few minutes the man returned with Rob. The sagacious 
creature, on catching sight of me, nearly broke away from the 
rope by which he was led. ‘The transaction was now duly 
completed ; I took the dog, and the man who had restored the 
animal took the money. 

R 
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It was bitterly cold, and wishing (for reasons I will presently 
explain) to know something more about my companions, I 
invited them to come into the refreshment-room and have 
something to drink. Needless to say, the offer was promptly 
accepted. Standing beside the bar, we had a tolerably long 
chat. My Shoreditch friend, after partaking somewhat liberally 
of hot whisky and water, described, in answer to my questions, 
the manner in which the dog had been abducted. He explained 
that he and his companions waited for days before they could 
capture Rob, and that, on being enticed from the street-door 
on the Sunday morning, he was bundled into a covered baker’s 
barrow in waiting round the corner. 

I ventured to remark to my two acquaintances that they 
must be doing a thriving business, 420 being a large sum to 
recelve for the restoration of one dog. ‘The answer I received 
was that it was “‘only two quid apiece, as there are ten of us in 
jt, and it is share and share alike.” I then somewhat modestly 
remarked that, knowing who I was, I thought it rather too bid 
of them to steal my dog. 

“Ah! that’s the best of it,” said one of them. ‘Lord, sir, 
you should have seen how my pal Bill here did laugh. ‘ Ain’t 
it rather hard,’ says I, ‘to take the counsellors dawg?’ ‘Not 
a bit, Jim,’ says he; ‘he’s had a good lot out of us, and why 
shouldn’t we get a little out of him?’” 

The two scoundrels went into a fit of laughter, and I am 
very much afraid that I joined in the merriment, As I said 
before, however, I had my own reasons for prolonging the 
interview. The truth is, a friend and neighbour of mine, living 
in Norfolk Street, Park Lane, had lately lost her collie for the 
fourth time. For weeks she had been endeavouring in vain to 
recover the animal. I now introduced the subject of my 
neighbour's loss, and was not long in discovering that the collie 
was in the hands of these Philistines. After ordering some 
more whisky and water for the party, I offered half the sum I 
had paid for the recovery of my own dog, for the recovery of 
my friend’s. This they seemed to regard as an excellent joke, 
and on my venturing to remind the Shoreditch gentleman that 
the collie in question was an old one and not so valuable as 
rulne, the scoundrel replied : 

‘* Quite true, sir ; he’s an old ’un, and not so much value in 
the market as the other. He wouldn’t do for exportation like 
yours ” (here was a fate my poor friend had been saved from }) ; 
“but he belongs to a lady. She’s so fond of him; and the 
gents, too, they dotes on him. He’s a reg’lar old family relic. 
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You must spring a good deal more on him betore you can 
expect to get him back.” 

This was rather more than I could stand, and feeling that 
there was no chance of the negotiations coming to a successful 
issue, I proceeded, in rather forcible terms, to give the speaker 
a piece of my mind. 

‘“‘Not going to round on us, guv’nor?” he replied ; “ not 
going to round? We knew that we could take the counsellor’s 
word, and he ain’t a-going to break it P” 

I at once put his mind at rest on that score. I added that 
though, according to the treaty, he was safe for that night, it 
was not likely I should forget the features and appearance of 
the man who had helped to deprive the “counsellor” of his 
favourite dog. 

The interview was over. Muttering something, the two 
men hurried off. Roband I jumped into a hansom, and within 
an hour, both of us were at home, asleep before the fire. 

Two years passed away, and once more it was clear the 
‘Forty Thieves ” were at work. They levied contributions from 
the public with more daring than ever. Things came to such 
a pass, indeed, that the authorities had to take the matter up. 

In my official capacity as Counsel to the Treasury for the 
County of Middlesex, I was instructed to prosecute various 
dog-stealers who had been arrested by the police. The very 
fist case of this description was that of a man who had 
frequently been convicted for the offence. By statute, the 
maximum punishment for dog-stealing, even after previous con- 
victions, is only eighteen months’ hard labour; a dog, for some 
reason or other which I never could understand, being, by the 
law of England, regarded as not a chattel. On reading the 
depositions before drawing the indictment, I found that the 
dog, when stolen, had a collar on. I resolved, therefore, to 
draw two indictments: one for felony (stealing the collar) ; 
the other for the statutable misdemeanour of stealing a dog, 
after previous convictions for the same offence. I determined 
to try the man for the misdemeanour first, and then, if he were 
convicted, to proceed with the charge of felony. The truth 
is, I had not forgotten the £420. 

The indictments were preferred and found, and the prisoner 
eame up to plead. Judge of my astonishment and delight 
when I found myself face to face with my old Shoreditch 
friend. He recognised me at a glance, and the expression of 
the rascal’s face was most ludicrous. From start to finish of 
the trial, he never took his eyes off me once. During my 
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opening of the case his face grew longer and longer. He 
seemed not to pay the slightest attention to his own counsel, 
Mr. Thorne Cole. 

The jury returned a verdict of “ Guilty”; and when I 
expressed my intention of trying the prisoner again, for the 
theft of the collar, he seemed to give a long, low kind of 
whistle. 

The second trial took place, and the man was again con- 
victed. He was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment 
for the misdemeanour, and twelve months’ for the felony, the 
terms of confinement to run consecutively. It is a known fact 
that habitual criminals prefer penal servitude to two years of 
hard labour; and it was clear that the prospect of thirty months 
on the latter condition somewhat staggered the prisoner. He 
put his hand up to his head, and, looking very hard at me, 
muttered, as he was hurried off to the cells: “ Thought he’d 
have me some day. He’s made me pay d dear at last for 
those pieces,” 
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HORRIBILE DICTU. 


The Penge mystery—A mercenary marria:c—The wife’s wrongs—Slow 
Starvation—J)eath of the baby—Dying in the garret—Mrs. Staunton 
is moved to Penge—Shocking discoveries at the post-mortem examina- 
tion—Dr, Longrigg withdraws his certificate—The praise due to him— 
All the prisoners tuund ‘‘ Guilty "—The tragic scene in Court. 


In the old Court of the Old Bailey, in the mayoralty of Sir 
Thomas White, a trial took place before Mr. Justice Hawkins 
in September, 1877, which was known to the newspapers as the 
‘Penge Mystery.” Louis Staunton, aged twenty-six, Patrick 
Staunton, aged twenty-four, Elizabeth Ann Staunton, aged 
twenty-eight, and Alice Khodes, aged twenty, were tried for 
the murder of Harriet, the wife of Louis Staunton. 

The Attorney-General (Sir John Holker), the Solicitor 
General (Sir Hardinge-Giffard), and Mr. Poland conducted the 
prosecution on behalf of the Treasury. Iand Mr, C. Mathews 
appeared for Louis Staunton, the husband ; Mr. Edward Clarke 
for Patrick Staunton, his brother; Mr. Purcell for Elizabeth 
Staunton, Patrick’s wife; and Mr. Percy Gye for Alice Rhodes, 
the sister of Elizabeth Staunton. 

The case commenced on Wednesday, September 19th, and 
occupied seven days. 

It appeared that in June, 1875, Louis Staunton, who had 
been an auctioneer’s clerk in somewhat impecunious circum- 
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stances, married a young woman named Harriet Butterfield. 
Her personal appearance had always been the reverse of pre- 
possessing. She was ten years her husband’s senior, being 
thirty-six years of age. She had always been regarded as a 
person of somewhat weak intellect. A snug sum of money— 
some £3,000o—belonged to her, and the evidence that was 
brought forward left httle doubt that Louis Staunton married 
her for the sake of her property. 

There was no settlement made at the time of the marriage. 
The husband, however, took what ready money there was to 
be had, and induced his wife to sell certain reversionary pro- 
perty, which would eventually belong to her. From the com. 
mencement, the matried life of Mr, and Mrs. Staunton was not 
a rosy one. Louis had a half-brother, Patrick, and this half- 
brother had married a woman named Elizabeth Rhodes, who 
had a younger sister named Alice; and there could be no 
doubt that, shortly after the marriage of Louis Staunton, a 
criminal intercourse commenced between him and the young 
woman Alice. The wife, it appears, was aware of what was 
going on, but such was her mental weakness, that she had not 
the power to proclaim her wrongs, with a view to their being 
redressed. 

In the latter part of 1876, it appears that all the characters 
in this terrible story of crime and debauchery were living near 
one another in an out-of-the-way desulate little village in Kent, 
called Cudham. 

Patrick Staunton, the half-brother, was by profession an 
artist. He was in the habit of making rustic sketches in the 
vicinity, and selling them in the neighbouring villages. He 
occupied a five-roomed house, the Woodlands, and within a 
mile Louis Staunton had a farm called Little Grays. 

It transpired that, soon after Louis Staunton took Little 
Grays, a change took place in his domestic arrangements. His 
wife, and the child that had been born soon after their marriage, 
were sent to the Woodlands, the husband paying to Patrick £1 
a week for their board and lodging. Shortly atterwards, Alice 
Rhodes came to live at Little Grays. The neighbours, who had 
never seen or heard of the unfortunate Mrs, Staunton, never 
doubted that the occupants of the farm were man and wife. It 
was not clear from the evidence whether the unfortunate Mrs. 
Staunton knew that her husband was living with Alice Rhodes. 
It was proved that, shortly after the former's change of residence, 
her husband took her up to London, and caused her to sign 
away the last available item of her property. 
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What took place from that day was shrouded in mystery. 
Suffice it to say that, from the moment the document was signed, 
Louis Staunton, having deprived his wife of every penny she 
possessed in the world, set to work to bring about her end ; his 
intention being, no doubt, when once he was rid of her, to marry 
the girl Alice Rhodes, and live on the proceeds of his late wife’s 
property. 

The theory of the prosecution, which was amply sustained 
by the evidence, was that Patrick Staunton and his wife lent 
themselves as accomplices to this diabolical scheme. ‘The Wood- 
lands, where they lived, was, as I have already said, a small 
house. There was a garret at the top of it, and in this garret 
the unfortunate woman was confined a close prisoner. There is 
no doubt that it was intended by slow degrees to starve her to 
death. They took away her boots and stockings, to lessen the 
possibility of her making good her escape. The process of 
bringing about her death by slow starvation was deliberately and 
systematically carried out. On some days they gave her no foud 
at all, on others a very little. She was allowed no water to wash 
with, and very little to drink. Day by day she grew weaker and 
weaker, and gradually wasted away. At first she had, in the 
garret, a companion—her baby, a weak, miserable-looking little 
object. In the month of April it was taken by Patrick Staunton 
to Guy’s Hospital, where it was left in an assumed name. On 
the day following the admittance of the child to the hospital, 
death cut short its wretched existence. The medical certiticate 
described the cause of death as inanition. Apparently no 
notice of the circumstances was taken. Early on the following 
morning, the father went to the hospital, giving the name of 
Harris, and made arrangements for the funeral. 

It was not long before the ill-fated Mrs. Staunton was in a 
dying condition. She came to be so weak that she could 
neither walk nor stand. The four prisoners put their heads 
together to decide what would be the safest course to pursue. 
Their minds were exercised in the solution of the problem as 
to how a medical cirtificate could be obtained. ‘Iu have 
allowed the death to take place at Cudham, where inquines 
would most probably have brought the truth to light, was 
of course out of the question; and Louis Staunton hit upon 
the expedient of taking lodgings at Penge, and of conveying 
thither his dying victim. 

In the darkness of the night the unfortunate creature, who 
had but a short time to live, was conveyed to her new 
“home.” An hour or two after her arrival she died, 
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The next day a fost-mortem examination took place. The 
woman had been murdered by deliberate starvation and 
studied neglect, and the result of the Jost-mortem was obvious. 
The medical evidence was truly horrible. It went to show 
that there was not a particle of fat upon the body, and that it 
was Swarming with vermin. It was quite clear, as the doctors 
testified, that for weeks the deceased had not washed herself, 
and that for months she had not changed her garments. The 
doctor who had been called in to visit her on her arrival 
at Penge had not noticed these unsanitary conditions, This 
was not to be wondered at, for, on entering the room, he 
perceived at once that the poor creature was beyond all hope 
of recovery, and that his services would be of no avail. He 
accepted the story told him by the husband, namely, that she 
had not been long ill, that they had been living in a remote 
part of the country, where she had been under the care of the 
only medical man in the locality, the parish doctor, and that 
she had been removed to Penge by her sorrowing family, 
in order that she might receive more skilful aid. Believing, 
I say, this story, Dr. Longrigg gave a medical certificate. It 
was not until afterwards that, on carefully and deliberately 
turning the matter over in his mind, he came to the conclusion 
that something was wrong. Lut for the shrewdness of this 
medical man, indeed, the ciime would, in all probability, 
never have been discovered. 

Dr. Longrigg pursued a number of inquiries, withdrew his 
certificate of death, and communicated with the coroner. 

As I have not the space to go at any length into details, it 
must suffice to say that an inquest was held, and that the four 
persons who shared the guilty secret were committed to take 
their trial for wilful murder. When the case came on, the 
defence set up by the counsel for the prisoners was that the 
cause of death was tubercular meningitis, and the medical 
witnesses were cross-examined at great length with a view to 
this contention being substantiated. Ultimately the jury re- 
turned a verdict of “Guilty” in each case, and the prisoners 
were all sentenced to death. The woman, however, was recom. 
mended to mercy. Mr. Justice Hawkins said that the recom- 
niendation would be forwarded to the proper quarter, but that he 
himself would neither hold out, nor discourage, hopes of mercy. 

‘The verdicts occasioned a good deal of public interest, and 
a voluminous discussion as to the cause of death took place in 
the medical papers. Numerous petitions were presented to 
the Ilome Secretary, and it was not long befure Alice Rhodes 
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received a pardon. The other prisoners were respited, and 
ultimately, in each case, the sentence of death was mitigated 
to one of penal servitude for life. 

Anything more terrible than this murder can hardly be 
imagined. While the husband was, inch by inch, doing his 
wife to death in a miserable garret, he was, within a ‘mile of the 
spot, living in adultery with the young woman Alice Rhodes. 
Four human creatures, two of them of the gentler sex, set them- 
selves deliberately to murder, by the slow agonies of starvation, 
a miserable being who had never injured them, and whose only 
offence was that she stood in the way of the legalising of her 
husband’s connection with his, perhaps, less guilty paramour. 

On the Wednesday that the verdict was returned, the Court 
assembled at half-past ten in the morning, and, save for the 
brief intervals for refreshments, continued sitting until half-past 
nine at night. At that hour the jury retired. They returned 
into Court a few minutes past eleven. I was watching the 
prisoners as the jurymen took their places, and the scene was, 
indeed, a moving one. 

J.ouis Staunton stands at the corner of the dock, to all 
appearances dazed. His vacant eyes are fixed upon one of the 
windows. In the centre of the dock sit Patrick Staunton and 
his wife. They are hand in hand, and apparently locked 
together. Alice Rhodes is in the further corner, with her head 
bent down. She does not look into the Court; apparently, 
like her paramour, she Is stricken motionless with terror. 

The foreman gives out the verdict in a voice choked with 
emotion. Moaning piteously, Alice Rhodes falls into the 
arms of the female gaoler, and is gently placed in a chair. 
Patrick Staunton is susta.ning the body of his wife, and im- 
ploring her to be firm. She answers in a wild voice: “I 
will! I will!” 

The Clerk of Arraigns calls upon them all to say why 
sentence of death should not be passed upon them. Patrick 
Staunton is grasping his wife’s hand, and at the mention of the 
word “death,” with a pitiful cry of “Oh, give me a chair,” 
slie sinks in a faint by the side of her sister. The sentence 1s 
passed, and before the solemn words are all uttered, Patrick 
has grasped the hand of Louis, who, pale as death, continues 
to gaze across the crowdcd Court into vac cancy. He has 
neither word nor look for Alice Khodes, who is seated uncon- 
scious in the corner. 

The prostrate sisters are gently and tenderly removed ; the 
two men are hurried down the stairs, and the scene is over, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


DE ME 
FABULA NARRATUR. 
My shooting near Burnham Beeches—A summons; for ‘respass—Heate dl 
words with Sir Thomas Nelson—The case comes into Court—Dismissal 

o! the summons—Sir Alexander Cockburn and his shooting party — 

Loid Westbury’s innocent remarks. 

Besives being fond of dogs, I was always of rather a sporting 
turn. I am avery bad shot. As a matter of fact I took to 
the gun late in life, and have never had much practice. 

Some eight or ten years ago, my friend, Edward Lawson, 
rented from the executors of Mr. Morrison the house and 
shooting at Hall Barn, Beaconsfield. His tenancy was only 
for twelve months, his object being to see whether he liked the 
property sufficiently to purchase it. The next shooting, that 
of Dropmore Estate, which adjoins the celebrated Burnham 
Beeches, was to let. The owner, Captain Fortescue, offered 
it on a seven, fourteen, or a twenty-one years’ lease. The 
shooting here, I learnt, was remarkably good, and as the place 
could be reached by rail from Paddington in half an hour, I 
thought it would exactly suit me, and accordingly took it. 

Dropmore Estate had its drawbacks. In the first place, one 
had to take certain land and a farm with it. In the next place 
there was a little difficulty about the birds. The pheasants, 
which, as everybody knows, cost a good deal to rear, were in 
the habit of straying upon a neighbouring property know as East 
Burnham Common, which had once belonged, I believe, to Sir 
Henry Peek, and which was now in the hands of the Corporation 
of the City of London. The tenant who preceded me was Mr, 
Cox, the proprietor of Ze Fie/d newspaper, and from him I 
learnt that the difficulty as to the roving pheasants had been 
met by an arrangement which carried with it a mutual con- 
cession. On the one hand, he, when shooting with his party, 
was permitted to walk over the common and drive back his 
birds ; and, on the other hand, nothing was said if a pheasant 
or two were shot by the strangers to whom they had flown. 

The informal arrangement was very well as far as it went; 
vut I, on taking possession, desired to place 1atters on a firmer 
footing, and, as I was intimately acquaintea with the aldermen 
and officers of the Corporation, I naturally felt confident that I 
should receive generous treatment at their hands. Seeking out 
their principal officer, who was well known to me, I briefly laid 
the facts before him, and asked whether there would be any 
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objection to my enjoying the privilege of which my predecessor 
had spoken. The answer was: “ Don’t bother yourself about 
the matter; no permission is necessary so long as you and your 
friends merely confine yourselves to going on the ground and 
driving back the birds. It will be all right. You needn’t give 
the matter another thought. 

Soon after the shooting commenced, I invited a party of 
friends down for a day’s sport. We had occasion to stray some 
fifty yards on to the common to beat the birds home, and a hen 
pheasant was shot by one of my party just on the boundary. 

A week later, I had another batch of visitors down fora 
day’s shooting. I had a pretty little cottage near the ground, 
and we repaired thither during the afternoon. 

While we were all sitting at tea, I saw a policeman crossing 
the lawn. He came up and knocked at the door, and the next 
minute my servant entered and said that the constable desired 
to see me personally. ‘Show him in here,” said I, little sus- 
pecting what was to follow. 

When the policeman entered, I noticed that there was a 
very curious expression on his face. 

“Very sorry, sir,” said the officer, “but I have a summons 
against you for trespassing on the Fast Burnham Common last 
week. It’s prosecuted by the Corpuration of London.” 

I was never more astonished in all my life. My frends 
screamed with laughter. 

Next morning I proceeded, in a towering passion, to the 
office of the City Solicitor, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Thomas Nelson, 
by whom I discovered the summons had been taken out. I 
found him seated at a desk, dictating to a shorthand clerk, 
whom, at my entrance, he directed to withdraw. It 1s true that 
there was rather a bumptious air about him; but I never 
doubted that, when I eaplained my errand, he would express 
regret for what had occurred. Not at all. Putting himself out 
to such an extent that he closely resembled one of the City 
turtles—I mean one of those plethoric animals that you see in 
Mr. Painter’s tank at the “Ship and ‘lurtle ”’—he said: 

“Tf you take iny advice, you will iminediately send to the 
Corporation of London an apology, which I will dictate, and 
tie summons shall « withdrawn.” 

‘Good God, sir!” was my reply, “I didn’t come here for 
tour advice;” and I proceeded in words to send h'~ to a place 
wach J will Jeave the reader to imagine. Suffice it to say that 
was not the Guildhall, or Mansion House, or other abiding- 
[lace of the Corporation of London. 
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The solicitor into whose hands I placed the matter was my 
friend Mr. St. John Wontner, and it was arranged that Poland 
and Charles Mathews should represent me as counsel. I found 
I was to be prosecuted by another intimate friend—Houghton, 
of the South-Eastern Circuit. Poor fellow! he was very much 
cut up about it, and, before the case was heard, came to me 
and begged that I would come to some sort of terms. This I 
positively refused to do. 

On the day in question, my two counsel and I journeyed 
by the Great Western to Beaconsfield. We breakfasted at Hall 
Barn with the lord of the Manor, Mr. Edward Lawson, wha 
was, himself, one of the magistrates, but who, on account of 
our friendship, had declined to sit on this day. After breakfast, 
we proceeded to the Court-house, which was crowded. I found 
that the Bench was composed of my immediate neighbours, 
most of whom were sportsmen; and, oddly enough, a retired 
Quecn’s Counsel was the chairman. 

Nelson did not himself appear. He had sent his managing 
clerk—a little, podgy, important person, not unlike himself—to 
represent him; and during Houghton’s opening, this little man, 
no doubt acting upon the instructions he had received from his 
master, kept urging the learned counsel to “state the facts more 
strongly.” 

Before my unwilling adversary had got half-way through 
his opening, the Chairman interposed, and said that the Bench 
were rather surprised at the course pursued by the representa- 
tive of the City of London ; that he was quite sure the matter 
had originated in a mistake; and that he was equally sure 
Mr. Williams would in the future be most careful to avoid any 
property to which the Corporation could lay claim. He con- 
cluded by expressing the hope that the summons would be 
withdrawn. 

The little attorney’s clerk would not hear of the case being 
dropped, and compelled Houghton to proceed. Eventually, 
the summons was dismissed, and, I presume, the prisoner left 
the Court without a stain upon his character. 

I do not think that, as a rule, successful barristers are equally 
successful sportsmen, ‘They are certainly not, as a class, good 
shots, though I believe that Mr. Justice Smith—familiarly and 
fondly known to all the Bar as “A. L.”—is an exception to 
the rule. 

I remember rather a good story that is told of Sir Alexandet 
Cockburn. He took a house and some shooting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Linfield, in Sussex, and amony his guests at ene 
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of his early shooting paities were Lord Westbury and his son, 
Dick Bethel]. The late Chief had never seen them shoot, but 
had heard his lordship telling extraordinary stories of his success 
at the covert side. 

After the first beat, Cockburn observed the two members 
of the Bethell family shooting rather wildly, and as, beside the 
pheasants, there was a good deal of ground game in the covert, 
he took the precaution, at the next beat, to give his head- 
keeper instructions to post them close together. 

Presently, guns were discharged from the spot whcre Lord 
Westbury and his son had been posted, and it was seen that 
the keeper had been shot in the leg. Cockburn made his 
appearance from quite another part of the wood, but Lord 
Westbury, stepping forward, at once bein to accuse his host 
of the deling 1ency, and to read him a lecture as to how careful 
one should be, and as to the folly and dangcer of commencing 
field-spoits lave in life. As for himslf he expained, he had 
been educated to them from his boyhood. 

The Loid Cniet Justice was a great deal too polite a host 
to make any reply to this. When, however, the party were 
proceeding to a neighbowing spinney—Lord Westbury and his 
son walking together behind—Cockburn, addressing the injured 
man and making a sign over his shoulder towards the two 
who were foliowing, said: “ Whi'h of them shot you, Bacup?” 
“Which, S.c Alexander?” repued the keeper,  ‘ Both, 
d—— ‘em |” 


CHAPTER XL. 


CATUS IDIM PER APERIUM 
FIL.ULICEILYU. 


I am instructed to defend an old school-fellow—We is charged with 
shuotung aman with intent to do him gnevous bo lity hum  T vasit 
his country house-—His amusing account of what took place - A 
burglar in the still-room—Setting a trap—Sport--A country mal. 
trate, but ignorant of the law—The lement jury—The appo ntment of 
Junior Counsel to the Treasury—A contrast—Polanu aud his tailor. 


I was once engaged in an amusing case before the magistrates 
in Kent. I had two school-fellows at Eton who, though not 
related, were both named Phillips. One of them was nick 
named ‘ Duck” Phillips, and he afterwards came to be well 
known in London society, when a culonel in the Guards. 
The other, who is the subject of my story, was known among 
the boys as “Alligator.” As a man, he possessed a considerable 
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fortune, and owned a lot of landed property in Kent. He 
settled down there, married, and became a magistrate and 
county magnate. 

I renewed my acquaintance with this old Etonian on being 
called upon to defend him. He was charged with shooting a 
man with intent to do him grievous bodily harm, and with the 
other legal intents usually alleged in such a charge. 

The solicitor informed me that it would be advisable, before 
I appeared in Court, that I should view the premises where the 
alleged offence had been committed. He suggested that I 
should go down to my client’s charming place in Kent, on the 
day preceding that on which the case was to be heard, and 
sleep there; and he handed me a letter from Mrs. Phillips, 
containing an invitation. I, however, had an engagement in 
town on the night in question, but I agreed to visit the house 
on the following morning, going down to Kent by a train that 
left London at about seven o’clock. The solicitor told me 
that he had given but a short outline of the circumstances in 
my brief, as it was advisable that I should hear all the facts 
from Mr. Phillips himself. 

In due course I arrived at the house, and was received by 
the accused, who had been admitted to bail. He was dressed 
in a velveteen shooting jacket, cord knickerbockers, and gaiters, 
and did not by any means look the sort of person who was 
about to present himself to a bench of local justices. He was 
in excellent spirits, introduced me to his wife—a very charming 
lady —-and said he was delighted to see me. As to the object 
of my visit, he roared with laughter when he mentioned it, and 
evidently looked upon the whole thing as a capital joke. 

He related the facts of the case to me, and, amusing as they 
were in themselves, they were rendered all the more so by the 
manner in which he stated them. Ife stammered very much. 

It appeared that one night, about a week previously, he had 
retired to bed shortly after his wife, at about eleven o'clock, 
When he had been asleep for an hour or two, he was roused by 
some one gently knocking at his bedroom door. On asking 
who was there, he found that it was his butler, who informed 
him that there was a burglar in the house. He had been in the 
still-room for some time, the butler thought, and apparently 
was amusing himself among the jams and the pickles. 

“Stop a moment,” said my trend to the butler; “dont 
move or make any noise for your lite, while I get out of bed.” 

Stealing noiselessly from the room in his nightshirt, Mr, 
Phillips, it appeared, crept downstairs, caught up his double. 
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barrelled gun, loaded it, undid the street-door, and said, in his 
stammering whisper, to his butler : 

‘*N-n-n-now you go round to the s-s-s-still-room d-d-door, 
make a d-d-d-devil of a row outside, and I'll go and h-h-hide 
myself in the front s-s-shrubbery, b-b-behind the b-b-bushes, 
He’s sure to b-b-b-bolt from the s-s-still-room window, and I 
shall b-b-bag my game.” 

He interrupted his story at this point to take me to the 
still-room, point out the situation of the window, etc.; and then 
continucd : 

‘ The b-b-butler did as I desired him, and the r-r-result was 
as I anticipated. The window was opened and the b-b-body of 
aman emerged. He jumped from the w w-window and com- 
menced to run for his life. Well, you know, my d-d-dear fellow, 
I was always a good sportsman. I gave him plenty of law, and 
11-llet him get at the farthest r-r-r-range of s-sshot, then I 
b b-b-b-blazed away at him with both b-b-b-barrels, 0-0 o-one 
afier the other, expecting to see him fall; but I shot low ana 
the g-g-a-came went on. I went back to the house, g-g-¢ got 
a lizht, searched the place, and followed the d-dd drops of 
b b blood through the sh-sh-shrubbery. and there lost all trace 
of the b-b b-beggar I went back to bed, but the next morning 
the poor d-d-d-devil was found ina neighbouring thicket, more 
d-d-d-dead than alive; and then ” (here he burst out in a flood 
of virtuous indignation) “they t-t-t-take me into custody for 
shouting him. This is a pp p-pretty republican country, if a 
mm man mayn’t dd defend his own property. Of course it’s 
all dj d-d d—— nonsense.” 

Hie must have seen from my countenance that I considered 
it the very reverse. I said: 

‘My dear fellow, you evidently don’t understand the law 
of the Jand—and you a county magistrate too! Supposing you 
had 1eason to consider your life in danger, or your wife’s, you 
would have a nght to act in your defence with deadly weapons ; 
Lut here there was no such danger. You actually scent your 
butler round to the door to frighten the thief, and then de- 
liberately aimed at him with your gun as he was running away 
from the window. Where’s the danger to you?” 

Vell, he seemed rather taken aback at this view of the law. 

“But, my dear fellow,” said he, “all the magistrates are 
my f-f-f-f-friends and neighbours.” 

“T really can’t help that,” I said. ‘They have a magis- 
trate’s clerk or legal assessor, and whatever their good wishes 
towards you, you will find indubitably that he will tell them 
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that they are bound to commit you for trial. I think we may 
get off the felonious intent, but there’s no way to get rid of the 
charge of unlawfully wounding. Of course, when the trial 
comes on at Maidstone, if you wish me to defend you, I will 
do my best with the jury; but then there’s the Judge to keep 
them straight, and that will be the difficulty.” 

The case came before the magistrates in the usual way, 
with the result that I had anticipated, namely, a committal to 
the Maidstone Assizes upon the charge of unlawfully wounding. 

At the Assize, which was held in about a month, the jury 
took a more lenient view than could have been expected. The 
prisoner was a great favourite in the neighbourhood, and it 
transpired that both he and his wife had, since the unfortunate 
occurrence, behaved with the greatest kindness and liberality 
towards the injured man and his family. Without five minutes’ 
deliberation, the jury returned a verdict of ‘“‘ Not Guilty.” 

Next year, I think, my client was pricked as High Sheriff 
for Kent, and duly served his term of office. 

In the carly part of 1879, Douglas Straight was appointed 
a Judge of the High Court of the North-Western Provinces of 
India, and, after being saturated with farewell banquets—at 
all of which I was present—he took his departure from these 
shores. The office of junior prosecuting Counsel to the 
Treasury was thus vacant, and my old friend, Sir John Holker, 
gave the appoimtment to me. 

In those days the duties of the senior and junior were ex- 
tremely onerous, though very lucrative. The gift was in the 
hands of the Attorney-General. I was the last man to hold 
the appointinent under the old végsme. The present Lord 
Chancellor, who thoroughly understands the working of the 
Criminal Courts, would never have dreamt of making a change, 
but it occurred to Sir Charles Russell, when he was Attorney- 
General, that it would be a good thing to divide the business, 
and to have four, instead of two, prosecuting counsel. The 
proposal was finally carried into effect by the present Attorney- 
General, Sir Richard Webster. I need hardly say that, had the 
present state of things existed in my time, I should never have 
applied for the post, for I could always command the defences, 
which, in a great many cases, paid very much better. It was 
at the time of which I am speaking that I became the subaltern 
to my dear old friend Poland. I don’t suppose that there ever 
were two men so unlike one another—-he, plodding, slow, unim- 
pulsive, and most industrious ; I—well, “ know thyself” is a 
very difficult task to set one—but, at any rate, I was the re- 
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verse of Poland. I am afraid that sometimes, with my irri- 
table temper, I let him have rather a bad time. When I was 
lying ill in 1886, in a private hospital, never expecting to pass 
from its portals, unable to speak or to move, I used to spend 
hours together thinking to myself, “I am afraid that I have 
behaved very badly to poor old Poland.” Perhaps I exag- 
gerated my own misdemeanours, for one of the first friends to 
come and see me—the very first, I think—was my old colleague, 
and no one sympathised with me more keenly than he did. 

In business he always bore a satisfied air, and when I had 
been blowing him up sky-high for not getting on quickly 
enough (for time meant money to me), he used to rub his 
hands and say: “‘ Never mind, old fellow, we always get on all 
right, and what’s more, we seldom lose a verdict.” He was 
quite right. 

I cannot forbear to relate a very characteristic anecdote 
about Poland. He was very careless in his dress. Fle had a 
mind above that sort of thing, but his family hadn’t, and times 
out of number his sister took him to task about his badly-fitting 
clothes, and begged him to go to a proper tailor. In any 
difficulty, Miss Poland was in the habit of seeking the advice 
of her brother-in-law, Mr. Underdown, Q.C. who, 1 may 
mention, had the misfortune to lose his first wife not long after 
his marriage. ‘The interview Miss Poland had with Underdown 
in reference to her brother’s attire was a very serious one, and 
it resulted in the latter promising to visit Poland on the subject 
at his chambers, 5, Paper Buildings. ‘The visit was duly paid, 
and after a very animated conversation, Underdown succeeded 
in persuading my Treasury leader to accompany him to Poole’s, 
in Savile Row, with a view to ordering a perfectly new outfit. 
Underdown was an old customer of the firm. On arriving at 
their prenuses he introduced his brother-in-law to one of the 
partners, and told him to be very particular about the fit. 
Having an appointment he then hurried away, leaving Poland 
to be measured. 

In due time the new clothes were sent home. Very soon 
Underdown was again summoned by his sister-in-law to a 
private consultation, She was in terrible distress, and told 
hitn that, though the quality of the new clothes was very good, 
they fitted the wearer worse than the old ones. Upon learning 
this, Underdown repaired to Savile Row, interviewed the part- 
ner, and, having stated the object of his visit, asked, “ What on 
earth docs it mean?” The tailor replied: “It is not my 
fault, sir, | assure you. Every care was taken, as you desired, 
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but how could we fit a gentleman who would insist upon being 
measured sitting down?” Underdown did not know what to 
make of this, and at once proceeded to the ‘l'emple, to solve 
the mystery. On learning the object his visitor had in calling, 
Poland said, with the imperturbable manner peculiar to him: 
“Well, it’s my business and not yours. I like to be comfort- 
able. I «pend three parts of my life sitting down, and I prefer 
to be measured so.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 


PERMUTAT FORMAM NOCTE DIEQUE SUAM. 


The trial of Charles Peace—ITis encounter with the constable Robinson— 
Cleverne-s of the prisoner—Ilis appeal for mercy—The charge of 
mide: —l\traordinary occurrence on the railway—The execution— 
Peace’s address to the reporters—A rematkable record—The robberies 
in Lambeth, Greenwich, and Peckham—Peace’s mode of living—lIlis 
collection of musical instruments—Quiet recreati »n at home, 

ONE of the last cases in which I appeared before my appoint- 

ment as Junior Counsel to the Treasury was that of John 

Warne, a/zas Charles Peace, who was charged with shooting 

at John Robinson, a police constable, with intent to murder 

him. Poland and Straight appeared for the Treasury, while I 

and Austin Metcalfe defended. The Judge was Mr. Justice 

Hawkins. 

It appeared that on the roth of November, at about two 
in the morning, Robinson was in the avenue leading from 
St. John’s Park to Blackheath. He observed a light in the 
back drawing-room of one of the houses, and, feeling that all was 
not right, sought the assistance of other constables. They 
surrounded the house, raised an alarm, and the next minute a 
man was seen to emerge from the dwelling and run down the 
garden. Robinson followed him. 

It was a moonlight night, and the constable perceived that 
the fugitive had a revolver in his hand. The latter exclaimed : 
“Keep back! keep back, or, by God, Ill kill you!” The 
next minute he fired three shots from the revolver. The con- 
stable heard the shots whistling around his head as he made a 
rush at the man, who, firing again, cried: ‘‘ T’ll settle you this 
time.” ‘The bullet entered the constable’s elbow. Undeterred 
by this, he closed with his assailant and a terrible struggle 
took place on the ground. The revolver, which was strapped 
around the burylar’s wrist, was detached by the constable, and 
used by him as a weapon of defence. With it he struck the 
man several blows on the head. 
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The other police constables hut1ied to the spot, and Peace— 
for Peace 1t was—was taken into custody. 

An examination of Robinson’s clothes showed that two 
shots had passed through them without injuring him. ‘The 
case against the piisoner was as Clear as the sun at noonday, 
and he was convicted. 

The jury expressed their admiration of the gallant conduct 
of the const*ble Robinson, and the Judge ordered that he 
should receive a reward of £20. 

There never was such a record as was proved against the 
prisoner after his conviction. It appeared that he had been a 
most accomplished housebreaker tor many j ears. 

According to the evidence of constables, this extraordinary 
man could assume any appcarince that he chose. He could 
alter his countenance at will and so successful were his disguises, 
that it was almost impossible to recogmise him frotn dav to 
day His bearing in Coun was very respectful and meek—so 
respectful and so meek, indeed, that it was almost imposs'bl2 
to imagine that he could be the murderous crea‘ure pictured 
by the constables. 

Upon hearing the verdict of the jury, Peace completely 
broke down, and his bearing upon the occasion in question was 
far from suggestive of the man uf courage he most certainly was. 

When asked if he had anything to say why sentence should 
not be passed upon him, he made a most passiunate ay; eal to 
the Judge. In a whining tone, with tears in his eyes, and 
almost grovelling on the floor, he said: 

“Yes, I have this to say, my lord —I have not been “urly 
dealt with, and I dcclire before God that I never had any 
Intention to hill the prosecutor All I meant to du was to 
frighten him in order that I might eet awis If I had had 
the intention to hill him I could casily huve done it, but I 
never had that intention =I declare I did not sl oot hve shots 
—I only fired four, and I think I cin show yaoi, my lord, how 
I can prove that only tour shots were tucd = tsyour lordship 
will look at the pistol, your lordship will sce that it goes oft 
very easily, and the siath barre] went off of its own accord after 
I was taken into custudy = At the tume the fifth shot was fired 
the constable had hold of me, and the pis'ol went off quite by 
accident. I re uly did not know that the pistol was loaded, 
and J hope, my lurd, that you wil bave morcy upon mI 
in sth tLlaumbiuecand bid. Nay, dite Ltha dom tnat base 
Ql tid thit Toam neither fit vo live nora, for Lb have 
disgi.ced myscif, I have disgraced my fricuds and 1 ain no 
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fit to live among mankind. Iam not fit to meet my God, for 
I am not prepared to do so. So, oh, my lord, I know I am 
base and bad to the uttermost; but I know at the same time 
they have painted my case blacker than it reallyis. I hope 
you will take all this into consideration, and not pass upon me 
a sentence of imprisonment which will be the means of causing 
me to die in prison, where it is very possible I shall not have 
a chance, amongst my associates, to prepare myself to meet 
my God, that I hope I shall meet. So, my lord, do have 
mercy upon me. I beseech you give me a chance, my lerd, 
to regain my freedom, and you shall not, with the help of my 
God, have any cause to repent passing a merciful sentence 
upon me. Qh, my lord, you yourself do expect mercy from 
the hands of your great and merciful God. Oh, my lord, do 
have mercy upon me, a most wretched, miserable man; a man 
that am not fit to die. I am not fit to live, but with the help 
of my God I will try to become a good man, I will try to 
become a man that will be able in the last day to meet my 
God, my Great Judge, to meet Him and to receive the great 
reward at His hands for my true repentance. So, oh, my lord, 
have mercy upon me, I pray and beseech you, I will say no 
more ; but, oh, my lord, have mercy upon me; my lord, have 
Mercy upon me.” 

This harangue seemed to have an effect upon everybody 
in Court except the man to whom it was addressed. It wasa 
great treat to watch the face of Mr. Justice Hawkins during 
the speech. When it was over, his lordship, without any sort 
of comment, promptly sentenced the delinquent to penal 
servitude for life. 

This trial took place, I think, in the last month of 1878. 
On the 21st of January, 1879, Peace was removed trom Penton- 
ville to Sheffield, where he was charged with murdering a gentle- 
man named Dyson, a civil engineer, who met his death in 1876. 

The culprit travelled to Yorkshire in a Great Northern 
newspaper train. At Peterborough, one of the stations at 
which the train stopped, he was permitted to alight tor a few 
minutes. The result of his being allowed this little license was 
that he became very obstreperous ; and the two warders who 
accompanied him had great difficulty in getting him back into 
the carriage. Itis related that, after the train kit Peterborough, 
the conduct of Peace became positively disgusting, and that 
he behaved more like a wild beast than a human being. 

When the train, running at between forty and fifty miles an 
hour, was about midway between Shireoaks and Kiveton Park 
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—two stations not far from Shefield—Peace asked that the 
window of the carriage might be opened. The warders, litt’e 
dreaming what was to fullow, at once complied with this not 
unreasonable demand. 

The next minute, a deed of extraordinary daring and reck- 
lessness was performed. Peace jumped clean through the open 
window. One of the warJders, instantly alert, sprang forward 
and was just in time to seize his Jett foot ; and there he hung 
{from the window of the train, head downwards. The second 
warder turned his attention to the communication cord, but it 
was out of order. He then commenced to shout for the train 
to be stopped. The noise attracted the attention of the other 
passengers, who thrust their heads out of the carnage windows, 
and, when they saw what had happened, comnr need. them- 
selves, to shout. Presently Peace, in his frantic strucules, 
managed to estricate his foot from his boot, when, striking his 
head against the foot-board, he fell on to the line. 

The shouts of the warders and passenzers at last, after the 
train had run a mile or two further on, attracted the attent on 
of the engine-driver, and he brought the train to a standstil. 

The greatest excitement prevailed among the pas-engers, 
Tt was well known that Peace was intimately acquainted with 
that part of the country, having phed his unlawful calling there 
for many years, and the fear was entertained that he might have 
made guod his escape. 

Accompanied by several passengers, the warders trudced 
back, along the snow-covered permanent way, to the spot where 
the convict had fallen. The train, meanwhile, sped on its 
jovrnes, Carrying with ait the intelligence of Peace’s latest ¢sca- 
pade. ‘The news was the more sensauenal from ots incomplete: 
ness, and, needless to say. the peopig of Sheilicld anarously 
awaited the sequel of the strange stary, 

Peace was discovercd lying insensible on the line. The 
snow around his body was crimson with bloud, which } ad 
flowed from a severe wound in his head. 

In a litle while the convict recovered consciousness, and 
sud: “I am cold; cover me up.’ He was wrapped up in 
ru;s, and a slow train coming up at tha: moment, he was placed 
In the guard’s van, and taken ou to Shetficld. 

When he arrived at his destination, Peace was so exhausted 
that the services of four men were required to carry him to h's 
cell. At first he was unable to take any stimulants, but his 
cunditiun pradually inended, and, during that afternoon and 
evening, he nade considerable progress towards recovery. 
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Various magisterial inquiries having taken place, Peace 
was, on the 4th of February, tried at the Leeds Assizes before 
Mr. Justice (now Lord Justice) Lopes. Mr. Campbell 
Forster, Q.C., and Mr. Hugh Shield prosecuted on behalf of 
the Crown, while Mr. Lockwood and Mr. Stuart-Wortley (the 
present Under-Secretary for the Home Department) defended 
the accused. 

The principal witness for the prosecution was Mrs. Dyson, 
the widow of the murdered man. 

Peace was found guilty. The Judge asked him if he had 
anything to say, and, no doubt bearing in mind his recent ex- 
perience at the Old Bailey, he mumbled: “It’s no use my 
saying anything ;” and he was rizht. Mr. Justice Lopes passed 
sentence of death upon him in due form. 

The notorious culprit was executed at Armley Gaol, Leeds, 
on the 25th of February. 

On the preceding Wednesday, he confessed to the clergyman 
who attended him that he had murdered a Manchester policeman 
in 1879 (for which offence an innocent man had been sent to 
penal servitude for life). He also confessed to the murder of 
Mr. Dyson. 

The execution was a public one. As the procession moved 
towards the scaffold, Peace appeared to be occupizd in fervent 
prayer with the clergyman at his side. Huis devotions over, he 
turned to the members of the Press who were present, and said: 

“Gentlemen, you reporters, 1 wish you to notice the few 
words ] am going to say. You know that my life has been base 
and bid. I wish you to tell the world what ny death is. I 
ask—what man could die as I die if he did not die in the fear 
of the Lord? Gentlemen, tell all my friends that I feel assured 
that my sins are forgiven me, and that 1 am going to the 
Kingdom of Heaven, or else tu that place where people rest till 
the preat judgment day. I have no enemies that I feel any- 
thing against on earth. I wish that all my enemies would doso 
tome. Iwishthem well; I wish them to cometothe Kingdom 
of Heaven, to die as I die. To one and all I say good-bye, and 
H{eaven bless you, and may yon come to the Kingdom of 
Hieaven at the last, Say my last wishes and my last respects are 
to my dear children and their dear mother. I hope that no 
person wul disgrace himself by taunting them or jecring them 
on my account but will have mercy upon them. God bless you, 
my dear children ; good-bye, and Heaven bless you. Amen.” 

It was not long befovre tull particulars of Peace’s career came 
to light. Jt appears that, after murdering My. Dyson, he went 
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to Hull, and there broke into a gentleman’s house, making off 
with a quantity of plate and valuable jewellery. We then went 
and lived with a near relative at Nottingham. After breaking 
into a warehouse in the neighbourhood and stealing, among 
other things, a large assortment of silk goods, he moved about 
the Midland counties, committing daring robberies almost 
wherever he went. 

Some four or five months after the murder, Peace came to 
London, and took up his abode in Lambeth. He pursued his 
calling there with a vengeance. Scarcely a night passed but 
he broke into a house, and these repeated depredations gave 
rise to the greatest excitement and indignation in the locality. 
The police dd not know what on earth to do. All their efforts 
to trace the offender were in vain. In a little while, the in- 
habitants of Lambeth came to the conclusion that there was a 
gang of daring robbers in their midst, and it was surmised that 
the gang must be amassing great riches. 

Lambeth at length grew too warm for Peace, and he shifted 
his residence to Greenwich, where he took a very handsome 
house, which he furn.shed in the most lavish manner. 

Among his new neighbours, Peace passed as a gentleman of 
independent means, and he was looked up to as a man who 
had done well in the world. In a little while Greenwich 
became as notorious for burglaries as Lambeth had bcen. 
Night after night, the houses of leading residents were broken 
open, la ge quantities of plate, jewcllery, and other valuables 
being extracted, It was supposed here, as at Lambeth, that a 
gang was at work, and people marvelled at the judgment of 
the members thereof; fur, whenever a house was broken into, 
it was always the articles of real value that were taken—the 
cheap plate and the imitation diamonds being left behind. The 
public became indignant, blamed the police, and wiote letters 
to the papers. Hut it was all in vain. 

In due time Peace resolved that it would be advisable for 
him once more to change his place of abode. Asa result of 
his enterprise during the past six months, he was a wealthy 
man; and he decided to take an even better house, and one 
about which there was even a greater aur of respectability, than 
the last. He went house hunting in Peckham, and succeeded 
in finding a residence there to his liking. He already had one 
housckceper, and, thinking that she might be lonely, he now 
enzaged a second. ‘The furniture that he had used at Green- 
wich not quite meeting his fastidious requirements, he bought 
fresh, and equipped his house almost as though it were the 
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abode of a nobleman. In the drawing room, for instance, 
was a suite of walnut that must have cost some sixty guineas, a 
11ch Turkey carpet, and several magnificent mirrors. Upon his 
bijou piano lay an elaborately inlaid Spanish guitar, wo1th about 
thirty guineas, and which, by-the-bye, he was said to have 
stolen from a countess. The entire house was a model of 
comfort. Peace even indulged in the luxury of prettily-beaded 
slippers. 

Of course “the gang of daring robbers ” now busied them- 
selves in Peckham. Great activity was manifested by the police, 
but all in vain. 

It is recorded of Charles Peace, that he “ always loved a bit 
of music, and that in his less prosperous days he bought a 
wooden canary which could sing a song.” 

It was a constant subject of remark among the residents 
of Peckham that their fine old fiddles were stolen along 
with their plate and jewellery. Peace’s collection of musical 
lastruments grew to be a very fine one. In a little while, 
indeed, it attained such dimensions that he was forced to ask 
a neighbour to be so good as to house a portion of it for him. 
** As,” to quote from a contemporary record, “he never played 
anything but sacred music, this request was at once granted.” 

As previously stated, it was on the gth of October that 
Peace broke into the house at Blackheath, shot the policeman 
Robinson, and was arrested. It subsequently transpired that, 
before he started tor Biackheath, he hid a little musical evening 
at home. He played the violin, one of his housekeepers sang, 
and the other accompanied them on the piano. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
ADSUM QUI FECI. 


Experts in handwriting—Sir F. W. Truscott charged with libel—-The pro- 
secutor’s statement—The post-card—Evidence of Chabot and Nether- 
cliffe—Positive testimony—Turning the tables—Mr T. F. Siith's 
evidence—Corroboration by his father—Mr. Alderman Nottage goes 
into the box—Collapse of the case. 


I NEVER was much of a believer in experts in handwriting. I 
have examined, and more frequently cross-examined, Chabot, 
Nethercliffe, and all the experts of the day, and have nearly 
always caught them tnpping. In fact, in my opinion they are 
utterly unreliable. 

I was counsel in a case that took place atthe ud Po. 
the 17th and 18th of September, 1879, which tho gay: 
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firmed me in the opinion I have just expressed. Sir Francis 
Wyatt Truscott, who had been Sheriff of Middlesex, and had 
served his year of office as Lord Mayor, was charged with 
publishing a libel concerning John Kearns. Messrs. Poland 
and Grain conducted the prosecution, while Sir John Holker, J, 
and Horace Avory represented the accused. The alleged libel 
was contained on a post-card. ‘The prosecutor was accused of 
committing a criminal offence, and the post-card concluded 
with these words: ‘‘ Excuse an old friend mentioning this to 
you to put you on your guard, but you are being watched by 
the police.” 

The prosecutor stated that he lived at Edmonton, and that 
he had formerly been a wharfinger in Upper ‘Thames Street. 
He added that he had been a member of the Common Council, 
and that the defendant had sat in the same Court with him for 
years. A most intimate friendship had, he said, existed between 
them. He was thoroughly well acquainted with the defendant's 
handwriting, and was most positive that Sir Francis had written 
the post-card in question. He ayplied for a summons against 
the defendant at the Guildhall, and Mr. Alderman Cotton, who 
presided, had refused to give it. He had subsequently applied 
at the same place when Sir Robert Carden was presiding, but 
with a similar result. The prosecutor further infurmed the 
Court that there had been litigation between himself, the 
defendant, and a lady of the name of Smith, who was the 
proprietress of the house where he lived at Fdmonton. 

The lady in question (who was stated to have filed two suits 
against Sir Francis in Chancery) was called as a witness, and 
also positively swore that the handwriting upon the post-card 
was that of the defendant. She said that she had recognised 
it as his the instant it was shown to her—that she had fie- 
quently scen him write, and that she had reccived numervus 
letters from him. 

Charles Chabot was then caHed. He stated that for many 
years he had been engaged in examininy handwriting, and that 
he carried on business at 27, Red Lion square. Ile said he 
had made handwriting ac iretul study, and that, in consequence, 
he had frequently been a witness in important trials, and had 
been employed by the Government and other large bodies. He 
had compared a number of letters undoubtedly written by the 
defendant, with the post-card, and he said he was prepared to 
swear that in each case the writer was one and the same person. 
A floun.h that appeared on the post-card and a flourish that 
was attached to the signature in all the letters were, he declared, 
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unmistakably identical. There were other similarities to which 
he drew attention, and he sought, and obtained, permission to 
quit the witness-box, and point out those similarities, one by 
one, to the jury. This witness was severely cross-examined by 
Sir John Holker, but, apparently, was in no way shaken. 

I'rederick George Nethercliffe was then called. He stated 
that he had made handwriting a study during more than thirty 
years, that he had trequently appeared professionally in the 
Witness-box, and that, after minutely comparing the letters with 
the post-card, he had independently come to the conclusion 
that the writer in both cases was the same. He produced a 
most elaborately-written report, calling attention to the various 
similarities existing between the handwriting on the different 
documents, and, on being cross-examined, he adhered absolutely 
to the position he had taken up. 

We knew that they were all entirely wrong, and that we had 
a complete answer in store. Sir John asked permission of the 
presiding Judge, Mr. Justice Manisty, to call his witnesses 
first, and, if necessary, addiess the jury afterwards. I then 
called Mr. Thomas Flight Smith, who stated that he was a 
member of the firm of Smith, Son, & Co., wholesale stationers, 
of Queen Street, City. He said that he was acquainted with 
both the prosecutor and the defendant. He knew they had 
been on terms of friendship, and that that friendship had now 
ceased. I asked him to take the post-card in his hind and read 
it. He did so, and, upon being questioned as to whose hand- 
writing appeared thercon, he said: “I wrote the post-card. It 
is my own writing. I was not actuated by any malicious 
motives towards Mr. Kearns in writing it. I was abroad when 
T heard that this charge had been made against Sir Francis. I 
read of the matter in the newspapers, and my first idea was to 
write to Sir Francis Truscott and acknowledge that I did it; 
but I wrote to my father, instead, and I subsequently, at the 
request of Mr. Ciawtord, Sir Francis’ solicitor, made an afh- 
davit before Mr. Justice Stephen at chambers, in which I 
swore that the handwriting was mine. Sir Francis had nothing 
whatever to do with it. lle was not aware in any way that I 
had wiitten it.” 

The father, Thomas John Smith, was then put in the box. 
He stated that the pust-card was in the handwriting, not of the 
defendant, but of his own son. To prove what he said, he 
produced for comparison thice other post-cards in his son’s 
handwriting, 

Mr, Alderman George Swan Nottage was examined as a 
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witness, and he stated that he knew Sir Francis and Mr Thomas 
Fhght Smith intimately, that, having received many Ictters 
from both, he was acquainted with then respec tive handwuiting, 
and that the post-card was undoubtedly wiitten, not by Sir 
Francis, but by Mr. Smith. 

The jury stated that they did not wish to hear any further 
evidence, and proceeded at once to pronounce a verdict of 
“Not Guilty.” 

So much for the evidence of experts in handwiiting, 
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FALLACIS SEMITA VITA. 


Tnal of Hannah Dobbs— Habits of the deceased—F v1 lence of the Bastin- 
doffs—A bloo] stain on tne caipet— Lhe cish b a, the bk of aieams, 
and the jewellery—Fin ling the body in the ccllar—the red ition ship 
between Hannah Dobbs ani her maste —Bastin loff prosceated for 
al aa evidence against him—An altured beard— Ine defence-- 

"erdict and sentence 


On the 2nd and 3rd of July, 1879, a somewhat extraordinary 
trial for murder took place in the new Court of the Old Bailey, 
before Mr. Justice Hawhins. I did not appear in it myself, 
but as I was counsel in a case at the end of the year ansing 
out of this one, J must bricfly review the evidence, in oider 
to place the complcte stoiy befure the reader. 

Hannah Dobbs, a girl twenty four years of age, was 
indicted for the wiltul murder of Matilda Hacker, a’as Huish, 
an unmarricd lady sixty-six years of age. ‘The case, which was 
entirely one of circumstantial evidence, occupied the Court 
two days. 

Upon the oth of May, a decomposed body, sulsecuently 
identificd as that of Miss Hacker, was founda ina ccllar at 
4, kuston Square, under circumstances which clearly indicated 
that she had been murdered. 

Miss Hacker was an eccentric old spinster, of Canterbury, 
which borough she left in conscquence of a quarrel she had 
with the rating authorities there. 

She moved from spot to spot and passed under diffi rent 
names, being fearful, 1t would seem, that she would be traced, 
recognised, and mide answerable for the halilites she had 
incurred, After living in a number of houses, she took 
lodgings, in the name of Huish, at 4, Euston Square. The 
proprictors of that house were a Mr and Mrs. B stindoff, who, 
I may mention, were the leading witnesses fur the prosecution. 
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It was proved by relatives of the deceased that she was a 
woman of means, and evidence was given to the effect that it 
was her invariable custom to keep a large stock of ready 
moncy by her in a cash-box. 

It was believed that the murder took place on the 14th of 
October, 1878. There was no doubt whatever that she was 
alive on the 10th October, for, on that day, she communicated 
with her agent respecting some house property she possessed, 
directing him to reply to “M. B.,” at the Post Office, Holborn. 
It appeared beyond all doubt that, on the 14th, which was a 
Sunday, Miss Hacker and the servant, Hannah Dobbs, were 
alone in the house. On the following day, Bastindoff, the 
landlord, ordered Dobbs to go up to the old lady and get 
some rent which was due from her. According to Bastindoff’s 
evidence, the accused ran past him saying, “I'll go,” and 
presently returned with a five-pound note. It was changed, 
and the amount of the rent having been deducted, the balance 
was handed to Dobbs. Mrs. Bastindoff stated in the witness- 
box that, on the morning of the 14th, Dobbs told her she 
thought Miss Hacker was going to leave her lodgings that day, 
and that she believed she had actually done so. According 
to the evidence of the Bastindoffs, they took little notice of 
the disappearance of the old lady, and did not even trouble 
themselves to go up into her rooms until two days afterwards, 
when it was necessary to prepare for the arrival of another 
lodger. Mrs. Bastindoff stated that, when she did go into the 
room, she saw on the carpet a large stain, which, as an analysis 
subsequently showed, was a stain of blood. There was, she 
said, unmistakable evidence that an attempt had been made 
to wash out the discoloration. It was proved that, shortly 
after the old lady’s disappearance, Hannah Dobbs showed one 
of the children a book of dreams, which she stated had 
belonged to Miss Hacker. She gave to another child, as a 
plaything, the old lIady’s cash-box, the lid of which had been 
broken. Hannah Dobbs was also noticed to be wearing a 
watch and chain that had never been seen in her possession 
before. She explained away the circumstance by saying that 
an uncle of hers having recently died at Bideford, she had 
inherited from him a little property, including the watch and 
chain and some rings she was wearing. The watch and chain 
were subsequently pawned by her in a false name, and it was 
afterwards proved that they had belonged to Miss Hacker. 

Soon after the disappearance of the old lady, Hannah 
Dobbs left the house in Euston Square, and took lodgings with 
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a Mrs. Wright. Being unable to pay her rent, she left her box 
In pawn, and it was discovered that, among the things con- 
tained in that box, were several articles that were identified as 
having been the property of Miss Hacker. Inquiries showed 
that the story told by the accused as to the death of her uncle 
at Bideford was completely a fable. 

On the oth of May, 1879, at Bastindoffs request, the 
cellar at the house in Euston Square was cleared out, so that 
one of the lodgers might use it for the storage of coal, and it 
was during the process that the corpse was discovered there. 
The identification of the body—which was found with a rope 
round the head—as that of Miss Hacker was complete. The 
height, the colour of the hair, the deformity of the spine, and 
other circumstances, left no doubt upon the point. One or 
two articles of jewellery were found close to the body, and 
they were identiticd as having belonged to the unfortunate 
old woman. 

The evidence against the accused was, as I have shown, 
tolerably strong. ‘The defence relied upon the improbab.lity 
of a woinan twenty-four years of age being able, unassisted, to 
coinmit the murder in the short time that could have been at 
her disp sal; to remove the body, which was a heavy one, to 
the cellar; and to obliterate ali traces of the deed. A vreat 
deal also was made of the noprobability of the Bastinduffs 
having lost their lady lodger in s0 sudden and mystenous a 
manner without ther suspicious being aruused that foul play 
had been rescrted to, Counsel for the accused dwelt upon 
the fact that there was not a particle of direct evidence to 
show that she committed the murdes, or that she was even 
aware Of 1s Commission, 

The Lastindufls were most unsatisfactory witnesses, In 
answer to questions put to Severin Lastindoff by the counsel 
for Hannah Dubbs (questions no doubt which she instructed 
him to put), he said that there never had been any immoral 
intercourse between hunself and his servant, that he did not 
make her acquaintance befure she entered their service, and 
that it was not at his instigation that his wite engaged her. 1 
menuon these facts because they were of considerable import- 
ance in relation to the second thal, with which I was myself 
concerned, 

After Mr. Justice Hawkins had elaborately and patiently 
Siuuimed up, the jury came to the conclusion, in which T think 
tney were fuily justified, that, thuugh the greatest suspicion 
Must rest upon the accused, the case aguimst her was not 
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proved beyond all doubt. There was, indeed, an entire absence 
of legal proot of the guilt of Hannah Dobbs, and in acquitting 
her, the jury only acted in accordance with the exigencies of 
the law as administered in this country. Thus, this murder 
remained undiscovered, and I may mention as a remarkable 
circuinstance—and as a remarkably unsatisfactory circumstance 
—that it was one of three committed within an area of a quarter 
of a mile, of which the authors had nct been apprehended. 
The others took place, one in Great Coram Street, and the 
ther in Burton Cresrent. 

The prosecuting counsel in this case were the Attorney- 
General (Sir John Holker), Mr. Gorst, Q.C., and Mr. A. L. 
Sinith (now one of Her Majesty’s Judges); while the prisoner 
was detended by Mr. Mead. 

As so often happens in cases of this sort, the prisoner was, 
on being discharged, straightway made a heroine by the 
eccentric portion of the British pubiic. Among those who 
took her by the hand was a gentleman of the name of Purkiss, 
the proprietor of Ze Pode evs, and very soon a pamphlet 
emanated from the office of that journal, purporting to contain 
an account of the career of Hannah Dobbs. The publication 
gave her version of the murder of Miss Hacker in Euston 
Square, and of the alleged immoralities that had taken place, 
both before and after she entered service there, between herself 
and her master, Severin Bastindoff. Attention being drawn to 
the pamphlet, Bastindoff instructed 1s solicitors to apply to 
the High Court for an injunction to prevent its further pub- 
lication. In an affidavit, he denied t. + allegauons as to his 
intimacy with Dobbs ; and upon the at lavit being filed, an 
action for libel was instituted against the publisher. A sum- 
mons was then taken out against Bistindoff for perjury, and he 
was brought up before the magistrate, and committed for trial. 

The charge against Bastindoff was heard in the identical 
court in which Hannah Dobbs had been tried, and the same 
Judge presided in the two cases. The trial occupied four days. 
I, with Mr E. Thomas and Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck, appeared 
for the prosecution; the prisoner being defended by Mr. 
Powell, Q.C., Mr. Poland, and Mr. Sims. The principal wit- 
ness against the accused was, of course, Hannah Dobbs herself, 
who, I may mention, so far as dress was concerned, cut 2 much 
better figure on this occasion than at her own trial, 

The pivot on which the case turned was Hannah Dubbs’ 
account of her intimacy with the prisoner. She swore that 
that intimacy commenced in the autumn of 1877, when she 
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was a selvant in a house in Torrington Square. She said: 
“It was at Mrs. Pearce’s, 42, Torrington Square, that I first 
met Mr. Severin Bastindoff. He spoke to me and to another 
servant while we were cleaning windows, and in consequence 
of that conversation, he and I went out together that night, or 
a night or two afterwards, and from that time until I entered 
his service, we frequently went out together. The relationship 
was kept up during the time I was an inmate of his house.” 

Those who had been her fellow-servants were called, and 
gave corroborative evidence. A Mrs. Carpenter was also put 
into the box, and she swore that, upon a particular day in 
August, 3877, Dobbs and Bastindoff passed the night together 
at her inn at Redhill. This woman, who gave her evidence 
with marvellous intelligence, and, apparently, with perfect truth, 
was the witness most antagonistic to the accused. 

In her cross-examination, Hannah Dobbs was forced to 
admit that she had once been tried and convicted for theft. 
‘The story of her whole life, indeed, as revealed during lir 
cross-examination, was such as to draw from the presiding 
Judge the remark that she was a “most infamous person.’ 
This much was certain, she was remarkably clear-headed and 
clever, for a most searching and ingenious cross-examination, 
lasting nearly a whole day, failed to shake her in the smallest 
particular. ‘'wo of the servants who corroborated her story 
were Selina Knight and Clara Green. One of the incidents 
they descnbed undoubtedly had, frimd facie, the stamp of 
truth upon it. One night, it appeared, when Dobbs had pro- 
inbed to meet Bastindotf, she and her two fellow-servants fell 
asleep before the fire, carelessly leaving the area door wide 
open, a circumstance that attracted the attention of two vigilant 
policemen, who entered, woke the girls up, and stayed to take 
cuffcee with them. In reference to their evidence against 
Bastindoff, the question arose, could they have been mistaken 
in his identity? Bastindoff was pointed out to them in Court, 
and they swore that he was the man, but added that his appear- 
ance was somewhat altered. Explaining that the alteration was 
in his beard, they minutely described the appearance which 
that facial adornment had presented at the time of his intimacy 
with Hannah Dobbs. His lordship at once gave instructions 
that an old business partner of the accused, who had already 
given evidence, should be recalled; and, sure enough, this 
gentleman, on being questioned on the point, gave a description 
of how Kastindoff had previously worn his beard that fully con- 
firmed the statement of the servant girls. 
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The defence in this case always struck me as being rather 
aclumsy one. The theory of it was—and evidence was called 
In support of that theory—that at the time Severin Bastindoff 
was said to have been with Hannah Dobbs, he was elsewhere, 
and that the man who was with Dobbs was his brother Peter, 
who was very like him in appearance. The principal witness 
in support of the theory for the defence was Bastindoff’s mother- 
in-law. Evidence was called to prove that, on the day on 
which Severin Bastindoff was alleged to have been with Dobbs 
at Redhill, he was with a fishing party in quite another district. 
These witnesses, when cross-examined by me, declared that 
Peter Bastindoff also made one of the fishing party. This 
statement, of course, rather upset the theory of the defence, 
and, naturally, in my reply to the jury, I made a strong point 
of this admission, and of the fact that Peter Bastindoff was not 
put into the witness-box. 

When Mr. Justice Hawkins had charged the jury, and 
completely exhausted the evidence on both sides, a verdict of 
‘Guilty ”” was returned, and the prisoner was sentenced to 
twelve months’ hard labour. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


CREDAT JUD£US APELLA, 
NON EGO. 

Pleading and preaching—Mr. Waddy, M.P., and Mr. Lockwood, Q.C.— 
Turning the tables-— Vir. Willis, Q.C.--A case in which I acted as his 
junio.—tlolding the Court in a public-house—Mr. Will» converses 
with ‘* Mary ’—A discomfiting answer—A case at Carditf— Misplaced 
conhdence—The Jewish pawnbroker and money-lender—The Lord 
Chief Justice's summing up—Some points for the jury to consider—An 
astonished counsel. 

PLEADING and preaching are, it must be admitted, a strange 

combination. That combination exists, however, at the present 

time in more than one instance Three of my learned friends 
are members of different Dissenting denominations, and are 
frequently in the habit of offi ating in chapel. 

One of the three is Mr. Samucl Danks Waddy, a Member 
of Parliament for a Lincolnshire division. He is a determined 
Separatist and a violent Radical—in fact, a perspiring politician. 
Rather a good story is related of him and of Mr. Lockwood, 
Q.C., both of whom are members of the North-Eastern Circuit. 
At one of the assize towns it came to Lockwood’s knowledge 
that, on the following Sunday, Brother Waddy was to officiate 
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in a chapel. Lockwood at once resolved to attend the service 
with two or three fellow barristers, in order that his learned 
friend might have a surprise. It so fell out that Waddy was 
able to turn the tables on them most cleverly. Arriving at the 
chapel, they took up their positions immediately underneath 
the pulpit, and well within the vision of its occupant. It was 
the custom for the officiating minister, before he commenced 
his discourse, to nominate one of the congregation to give out 
and lead a hymn. Waddy, without moving a muscle of his 
face, pointed towards the tall, stalwart form of Lockwood, and 
said: “ Brethren, Brother Lockwood will give out and lead our 
hymn.” I need scarcely say that, upon this, my dear friend 
Lockwood, and his associates, beat a hasty retreat. 

My second example of a man who is both a barrister anda 
parson is my excellent frend, William Willis, Q.C., who is, I 
think. associated with the Bapusts. .A more cheery companion 
than Wilhs never lived, and of all the voluble men I have 
ercountered in the course of my carcer, he is the most voluble. 
No matter what subject he is speaking on, he never seems to 
be exhausted. His deserption of how, on many occasions, he 
ha~ wrestied with the devil to conquer sin, 1s s0 graphic that, 
whenever he favours you with it, you almost seem to see the 
combat before your eyes. 

ITremen ber a journey Willis and I once took a short way 
out of London in connection with a case tried before some 
local magistrates. I fancy the place was in Hertfordshire, but 
its name firmly impressed itself upon my inemory owing to its 
pecuhanty. It was Much Hadham. 

The case was a singular one, ‘The di fendant was a man 
wh, as an avriculturnt, had made a very considerable fortune 3 
and he was charsed by the Lea Conservancy with washine Ins 
sleepin that river alter they had been rubbed over with a certain 
noxious compound, and with thereby polluting the stream, 
Poland was counsel for the prosecution, and Wulis (with me as 
his jumor) appeared fur the defendant. Willis was not sc well 
acqueinted with cases of this deserption as I was, and so I 
avancd myself of the opportunity afforded by the railway journey 
to impress upon him the necessity of our getting the best of the 
terns if a settlement were suvecsted, aud to warn him not to 
be cajoled by that old soldier, Poland. 

The Court satin a Irtle country public-house, in a low- 
rovfed room with a sanded floor, Upon the case being called 
on, the Chairman stated that he would adjourn it for a short 
tume in order to allow the parties to see if they could nut come 
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to an understanding. It was a beautiful sunshiny day, and 
Willis and Poland walked out of the public-house together, to 
talk over matters in the open air. I thought it prudent to 
follow them, and see what took place, It was most amusing to 
watch little Willis first argue with our opponent, then run up to 
exchange a word with the fat proprietor of the sheep, and then 
bustle up to me to discuss the terms of a proposed compromise. 
As the result of three-quarters of an hour's haggling, a settlement 
was arrived at. 

Poland at once started back for town ; but Willis and I hired 
a trap to take a drive and enjoy the beautiful weather. 

We pu'led up ata little country town some five miles away, 
and entered an inn to procure some lunch. In the coffee-room 
we were met by a smart-looking country girl, and my voluble 
friend at once addressed her in these terms : 

“Well, Mary, and how are you, Mary—beautiful morning ? 
Isn’t it a pleasure to live and to thank your Maker for sucha 
morning as this? Marv, I very often hear people complain 
about the weather—most unreasonable, eh, Mary? Every day 
is beautiful, each morning one of grace. Now, Mary, what 
have you got to eat ?>—this” (pointing to me) “is a celebrated 
gentleman down from London—you will give him the best of 
fare. Cold beef do you say, Mary? Very well, we will have 
the cold beef—pickles, you know, Mary, and, above all, salad— 
can’t get these kind of things in smoky London you know, 
Mary—only in the country, the beautiful country!” And so 
he went on and on, until the girl left the room bursting with 
laughter. We sat down to a most enjoyable meal, and when it 
was over, and while we were waiting for the bill, Willis ex- 
claimed: ‘1 say, Montagu, that’s a very nice girl. I think 
well give her half-a-crown between us. What do you say?” 
** By all means,” said 1, “ give her what you like. You pay the 
bill, and Vl settle with you afterwards.” 

When the girl came in he began again, as follows: ‘“* Mary, 
you re a very nice little creature, that’s what you are, Mary. I, 
and my distinguished friend here, have come to that conclusion. 
There, Mary, that’s for the bill, and there’s halt-a-crown for 
yourself Now, Mary, a nice girl like you won’t spend half-a- 
crown in frivolity—you will take my advice and go out this 
evening, when you’ve discharged your duties, of course, and 
you will buy some bonnet-ribbons, Mary, and you will put 
them va on Sunday when you go with your young man to 
church, chapel, or meeting-house—that’s my advice, Mary ; will 
you follow it?” 
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“ Ves, sir,” said Mary, “that is, I'll go out to-night and buy 
the ribbons, and wear them on Sunday when I go out with my 
young man; but I won’t go to church or meeting-house, sir ;” 
at which my companion left the coffee-room somewhat hastily, 
and we departed. 

The third instance of a barrister who is also a minister, is a 
man whose name, on account of the story I am about to relate, 
I shall not disclose. It happened, I think, in 1880, that I had a 
special retainer to go to Cardiff, on the Welsh Circuit. I had to 
defend a man for fraudulent bankruptcy, and, as my defence was 
to be of a purely technical character, I did not anticipate that 
it would occupy a very long time. This being so, I communi- 
cated with my junior, who, of course, was a member of the 
Circuit, and requested him to make arrangements with the 
Chief Justice in order that the case might be taken on a speci- 
fied day. He did so, and it was arranged that it should be 
heard ona Wednesday. T left London on the Tuesday evening, 
and travelled down by a train that arrived at Cardiff at a little 
before eleven. On reaching the hotel where my clerk had 
secured rooms for me, I was met, not only by my junior, but by 
the learned counsel who ts the subjcct of this anecdote. He 
said : 

“T am afraid you will be a little disappointed, my dear 
fuliow, about your case coming on tomorrow mormuing. It 
won't, and I thought I'd let you know beforehand, so that: you 
need not disturb yourse!f so early in the morning. It has been 
the Judge’s dinner to-nivht” (it 19 a custom on Circuit for the 
Judges to entertain the Dar at dinner once or twice), ‘and I had 
a conversation with the Chief Justice about you betore leaving. 
The fact 1s, I have been engaved all day before him in a case 
against a Jewish pawnbroker of Swansea. It is a somewhat re- 
markable one, and it occupied all day vesterday. Late to-night, 
just before dinner-time, the jury, not being able to agree, were 
cischarged without thar returning a verdict. His lord hip told 
me that he had promised to take your case the first to-murrow, 
but he said that it would be impossible to do so now, for, as all 
the witnesses in my case came trom Swansea, and ought to be 
sent back as soon as possible, he must not adjourn it. But it’s 
all right, my dear fellow, we can’t last long. Has lordship has 
given me to understand that, the jury having disagreed once, I 
need not trouble myself much about it.” 

“What!” I said, ‘he told you that in so many words?” 

“No,” he replied, “not exactly, but he conveyed it in his 
manner,” 
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*‘ Oh,” said I, “that’s quite a different thing. I shouldn't 
advise you to go upon that, and for goodness’ sake don’t con- 
sider me inthe matter. IfI must stay, I must. Cross-examine 
your witnesses just the same—in point of fact, if I were you, 
after what you’ve told me, I shouldn’t leave a stone unturned.” 

** Qh, my dear fellow,” he said, in his simple-minded way, 
oo are quite mistaken. I am sure there is no necessity for 
that.” 

‘* Well, good night,” I said, ‘‘ you will see ;” and I resolved, 
though I knew I should not be wanted in my own case, to go 
into Court early next morning to watch the fortunes of my 
Icarned friend. I did so, and was rewarded for my pains. 

The evidence was given as shortly as it could be. My 
learned friend did not cross-examine much, and did not labour 
to any extent with the jury. The charge was that of receiving 
two lots of gold watches on two separate days, with the know- 
ledge that they had been stolen. Certain documents, which 
somehow or other had escaped attention at the first trial, were 
now produced, and they showed that, besides being a pawn- 
broker, the accused had exercised the calling of a money-lender, 
and had lent money to various persons in Swansea at a most 
exorbitant rate of interest. At the conclusion of the speech 
for the defence the Lord Chief Justice summed up in some 
such words as these: 

‘** Gentlemen, I will preface my comments upon the evidence 
with a few remarks in reference to certain observations which 
have fallen from the learned counsel, and which appear to me 
to have nothing to do with the case that you are called upon 
as gentlemen, honourable gentlemen, as citizens, honourable 
citizens, to determine. He has said that the religion, or rather 
persuasion, to which the prisoner belongs, is most unpopular 
in this your principality” (the Welsh delight in this term). 
“ God torbid that it should be so! It would be a crying dis- 
grace to you as Welshmen, as it would be to the inhabitants 
of any country, if one man could not meet with as equal a 
measure of justice as another man, no matter what his religious 
proclivities might be. I confess that I, who I hope am above all 
prejudice, do not for one moment believe that any such feeling 
exists. 1, therefore shall not make another observation upon 
une matter. Now to come to the facts of this case. The 
prisoner, who is by trade a pawnbroker, carries on his business 
in the town of Swansea, which is in this district of assize. The 
facts are very simple. It is alleged that on two different 
occasions he received watches—which, for the moment, if you 
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please, we will call ‘A’ and ‘B’—and that at the time he re- 
ceived these watches, he, exercising those faculties with which 
he had been endowed, and which any ordinary man must possess, 
knew that they had been stolen. Now the answer to that is what 
is termed in law an a/rbt. It 1s said he could not have received 
watches ‘ A,’ because the day on which they were said to have 
been purchased at his shop was his Sabbath day. It was a 
Saturday, which, as you know, is the Sabbath of that most 
ancient people ; and it is said that this good man could not 
have received the watches upon that day because, at the time 
when they were alleged to have been purchased, he was at his 
synayogue praying. It is also urged in his defence that the 
day on which the watches ‘B’ were disposed of at his shop 
was a day of fasting and humiliation among the Jews; that 
he was very strict in his religious observances ; and that it is 
the custom four Jews to pass that day in their synagogue in 
prayer. Witnesses have been called to prove this, those wit- 
nesses being his daughter and his son. Well, gentlemen, far 
be it from me to insinuate that it is so, but it is an observation 
that I must make that there is the natural inclination of the 
child to protect its parent. I don’t for one moment say that 
they came here to state that which is untrue—that is a matter 
entirely for you. Then his foreman gave evidence. Well, 
gentlemen, there again, you know—he Is a servant in the house, 
and is dependent upon his master for his daily bread ; but that, 
ayain, 1S a matter entirely for you. One thing has struck me 
in the progress of this case, and I’m sure it must also have 
struck you. Itisa piece of evidence that did not come to light in 
the previous trial, of which, by-the-bye, you never ought to have 
heard. Certain documents were found in the prisoner’s pos- 
session relating to dealings, of the nature of usury, which he 
has had with people of his native town. Now, while the learned 
counsel was addressing you, I was adding up the amount of 
interest which this extremely religious man was in the habit of 
exactiny from his clients, and I find it amounts to the somewhat 
exorbitant sum of from 180 to 200 per cent. Now it has oc- 
curred to me—lI don’t know whether the same idea has 
occurred to you—that this 1s just the sort of man who, either 
gaing to or returning from his synagoguc, might call in at 
his shop just to see how matters were going on; but that also is 
entirely a question for you.” 

The jury put their heads together, and in about two 
minutes and a half returned a verdict of “Guilty.” ‘The learned 
Judge, addressing the prisoner, said he entirely agreed with the 
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jury, and sentenced him to five years’ penal servitude. The 
face of my learned friend, as the verdict and sentence were 
pronounced, was a study. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
HUIC PCENAS EXIGIT IRA DEI, 


The murder on the Brighton Railway—Description of Lefroy—His anxiety 
about his hat—A smmgular request—Inordinate vanity ot the accused— 
Habits of the murdered man—The three first-class tickets—W hat took 
place on the arrival of the train—The watch and chain in Lefroy’s boot 
—Appearance of the compirtment—lLefroy's statement at the Town 
Hall—tThe journey to Wallington—Articles picked up on the line—The 
revolver—Disappearance of the accused—A mysterious telegram. 

I supPosr that the most sensational trial that I ever was en- 

gaged in during my careerat the Dar, was that of Percy Mapleton, 

alias Lefroy—described in the calendar as a journalist—who 
was tried in the Maidstone Assizes before the Lord Chief 

Justice (Sir John Coleridge) on the 5th of November, 1881. 

‘The Attorney-General (Sir Henry James, Q.C., M.P.), Mr. 

Poland, and Mr. A. J.. Smith conducted the prosecution. I, 

with Mr. Forrest Fulton and Mr. Kisch, was specially retained 

by Mr. Duerdin Dutton to defend the accused. 

The murder took place on the 27th of June, and it had 
attracted a great deal of public attention. In fact, in the 
interval that had elapsed, it had becn a universal topic of 
conversation. 

Before the magistrates at Cuckfield, the prisoner had been 
prosecuted by the Treasury authorities, and defended by his 
solicitor, Mr. Dutton. He had been committed to take his 
trial at the Autumn Assizes at Maidstone. 

The prisoner was an extraordinary-looking young man of 
about twenty-two years of age. He wore a black frock-coat, 
tightly buttoned up, a low stand-up collar, and a dark cravat. 
He carried a brand-new silk hat in his hand. Upon entering 
the dock from the cells below, he made a low bow to the Chief 
Justice. He was at once called upon to plead to the indict- 
ment, ‘‘for that he was accused of the wilful murder of 
Frederick Isaac Gold upon the 27th of June.” He replied, in 
a voice so inaudible that it almost amounted to a whisper, “I 
am not guilty.” He was told that the time had come for him 
to make any objection to the jury, if objection he had to make ; 
whereupon he bowed towards the jury-box, evidently with a 
desire to intimate that he was perfectly satisfied with its occu. 
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pants. While the jury were being sworn, Lefroy stood listlessly 
with his hands behind him. Though sell-possessed, it was clear 
that he was nervous, 

Before the Attorney-General commenced his speech, the 
prisoner placed his hat on a ledge at the side of the dock. He 
took it up again, and then once more returned it to the ledge. 
Apparently, he was loth to part with it. It subsequently trans- 
pired that Lefroy was a man of considerable conceit. On the 
first morning of his trial, he actually asked for his dress-coat, in 
order that he might wear that garment in the dock. He was, 
in a word, a man steeped in a kind of petty, strutting, theatrical 
vanity. Nevertheless, it was almost inexplicable that he should 
devote more attention to his hat than to the proceedings of 
the trial. 

The peculiarity was not confined to the opening day. 
Every morning, on taking his place in the dock, he put his 
hat down with the greatest circumspection, in the exact spot 
that he had originally selected for it; and every afternoon, 
when the Court adjourned, he took it up again with intinite care. 

As will be seen from the evidence, the hat he wore at the 
time of the murder was missing, and the one he now cherished 
so fondly in the dock was a brand-new one, and had evidently 
been given to him by a friend during his incarceration. 

It was curious to note the change that took place in 
Lefroy’s bearing and demeanour whenever he caught sight of 
an artist from one of the illustrated papers in the act of sketch- 
ing him. He suddenly brightened up, and, if I am not 
mistaken, assumed a studied pose for the occasion, 

The Attorney-General, in opening the case to the jury, 
occupied about three hours. After stating the nature of the 
charge against the prisoner, he proceeded to give an outline of 
the evidence he was albout to produce. It appeared that the 
murdered man, Mr. Gold, had lived in the suburbs of Brighton 
and was sixty-four years of age. He had been engaged in 
business in London, but had retired some time before, retain- 
ing a pecuniary interest in one shop. Every Munday morning 
he proceeded to the metropolis for the purpose of receiving 
from his manager, Mr. Cross, his share of the weekly profits of 
that shop. Sometimes he took the muney straight to his 
London bankers, and sometimes he carried it to his seaside 
home. On Monday, the 27th of June, Mr. Gold left his home 
at five minutes past eight to proceed by train to London, 
where he would arrive shortly before ten. He was dressed in 
his usual way, and carned in his pocket a watch witu a white 
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face, made bya person named Griffiths and bearing the number 
16,261. Qn arriving in London, he proceeded to the shop, 
and received from Mr. Cross a sum of £38 5s. 6¢. He then 
went to his bank, which was the eastern branch of the Iondon 
and Westminster Bank, and there deposited the sum of £38. 
Mr. Gold was next heard of at the London Bridge Station of 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, where he 
arrived shortly before two o’clock. He was a season-ticket 
holder on the line, and was well known to the officials at the 
station. He entered the express train which left London 
Bridge at two o'clock, taking his seat in a carriage that con- 
tained four compartments. One was a second-class, another a 
fiist-class smoking, another a first-class, and the last a second- 
class. It was in the first-class smoking compartment that Mr. 
Gold was seen by the ticket-collector to take his seat. Just 
before the train started, another passenger was seen to join him, 
By that train only three first-class tickets were issued from 
London to Brighton. Two ot them were issued to a lady, and 
were subsequently accounted for. ‘The third, which was 
numbered 3,181, had been traced to the prisoner. The train 
reached Croydon Station at twenty-three minutes past two. 
Light miles from Croydon was a tunnel of about a mile in 
length, and as the train approached the entrance of: that 
tunnel, the attention of a passenger named Gibson, a chemist, 
was attracted by the sound of four explosions. He imagined 
they were foe signals. After the train had run a further dis- 
tance of eight miles, it reached a place called Horley. Close 
to the line there were some cottages, and outside one of them 
stood a Mrs. Brown and her daughter. As the trajn passed, 
they saw, in one of the compartments, two persons standing up 
and struggling together. Whether or not the two persons were 
merely larking, Mrs. Brown and her daughter could not say. 
Seven miles further on was Balcombe Tunnel, and, after pass- 
ing through that tunnel, the train stopped at a place called 
Preston Park, which is about a mile from Brighton Station. 
After the train had drawn up at the platform, the attention 
of the ticket-collector was called to the prisoner, who still 
occupied the same carriage that both he and Mr. Gold had 
entered at the commencement of the journey. The prisoner 
was found in a dishevelled condition, and smothered with gore. 
Apparently he was wounded in the head. His collar was gone, 
A quantity of blood was bespattered about the compartment. 
Lefroy asked for a policeman, and made a statement to the 
ticket-collector. He declared that, when he commenced the 
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journey from London, two persons had been in the carriage 
with him. One of them he described as an elderly man, and 
the other as a countryman of about fifty years of age. He 
went on to say that, as the train entered the tunnel, he was 
attacked by, he believed, the elderly man, that he became 
insensible, and that he knew nothing of what occurred until 
just before the train arrived at Preston Park. 

When he alighted upon the platform, attention was called 
to the fact that a watch-chain was hanging fromhis shoe. ‘The 
prisoner explained that he had placed it there for safety. 
Upon the chain being removed, it was found that a watch was 
attached to it. He was allowed to retain possession of those 
articles. 

The prisoner was taken to the Town Hall at Brighton, 
where he made a statement. From the Town Hall he was 
removed to the hospital, and after remaining there for some 
time, in the custody of two policemen, he was permitted to 
return to his place of residence at Wallington, near Croydon. 
The house at Wallington where he went was the house of his 
second cousin, 

At a quarter to four, or four o’clock, on the Monday 
evening, some forty-five minutes after the train had passed 
through Balcombe ‘Tunnel, a piatelayer came upon the body of 
Mr. Gold, lying near the entrance thereto. The marks on the 
corpse leit no doubt that the unfortunate gentleman had been 
shot. Subsequently, indeed, a bullet was found in his neck. 
The body was further disfigured with wounds that had appa- 
rently been inflicted by a knife ; and from the nature of those 
injuries the conclusion might be drawn that a long and deadly 
struggle had taken place between Mr. Gold and his assailant. 

At a quarter past five, another platelaycr, working on the 
line some distance nearer Brighton, found a shirt-collar. As 
already stated, when the prisoner arrived at Brighton, he was 
without one. He had, indeed, in company with a policeman, 
gone to a shop in Brighton, and purchased a new one; and it 
was afterwards seen that the collar found and the collar pur- 
chased were of the same size. 

At five minutes past three, at a place called Burgess Hill, 
which was situated sume forty-two miles from ]ondon, a hat 
was discovered on the upline, and, at a place called Hassack’s 
Gate, a young woman working in a field some yards from the 
railway found an umbrella which, as was afterwards proved, had 
belonged to Mr. Gould. The watch taken from the prisoner's shoe 
was also found to have been the property of the murdered man. 
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Three Hanoverian medals, which somewhat resembled 
sovereigns, were found in the carriage from which the prisoner 
alighted at Preston Park, and, according to the testimony of 
the persons with whom Lefroy had resided, he had been in the 
habit of carrying such medals about with him. Nevertheless, 
when questioned on the point, he denied all knowledge of the 
three that had been found. 

It was known that, on the day of the murder, Lefroy had a 
revolver in his possession. Some time previously it had been 
pawned for five shillings by a person giving the name of William 
Tee. On the 27th of June—namely, the day on which Mr. 
Gold was murdered—the pledge had been redeemed. The 
prisoner was alleged to be the man who pawned the revolver 
and afterwards reclaimed it. After taking out the weapon, 
sufficient time would have been left him to proceed to London 
Bridge Station and catch the train in question. 

Besides the hat belonging to Mr. Gold that was found upon 
the line, a second hat was di-covered there, and this was of the 
same shape, make, and size as the one Lefroy was in the habit 
of wearing. 

‘The accused was accompanied, on his return journey from 
Brighton, by two policemen. At one of the places where the 
train stopped, an official of the company entered the carriage, 
and, speaking so as to be heard by the accused, stated that a 
body had been found in the tunnel. This information seemed 
to determine the accused as to his future movements. 

After the two constables had quitted the house at Wal- 
lington, whither they conducted Lefroy, he told the servant 
that he was going out in order to visit a surgeon in the neigh- 
bourhood. As a matter of fact, he never went to any doctor 
at all. What became of him during the next few days was 
shrouded in mystery. It was known, however, that on ‘Thins- 
day, the 30th, he made his appearance at the house of a Mrs. 
Lickers, in Smith Street, Stepney, where lodgings were to let. 
At that time there was, of course, a hue-and-cry after him. He 
gave a false name, and stated that he had come from Liverpool, 
and that he was an engineer. He remained at the house for a 
week. He only went out of doors once or twice, and it was 
clear to its other inmates that he had no occupation. 

While lodging in Smith Street, he caused somebody to take 
n telegram for him to the Post Office. The message was sent 
in the name of Clarke toa Mr. Seal, at an office in Gresham 
Street. It ran as follows: “ Please send my wages to-night 
without fail about eight o’clock. Flour to-morrow. Not 33,” 
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On the evening of the day on which the telegram was sent, 
two police officers, one of whom was Inspector Swanson, called 
at the house in Smith Strect, and took Lefroy into custody. In 
his room a false beard was discovered. 

The first day of the trial was occupied by the Attorney- 
General’s address, and by the brief examination of one or two 
witnesses. 

So far, the proceedings apparently made little impression 
upon Lefroy, for beyond every now and then lifting his eyclids, 
he made no sign. At times, indeed, he seemed to be dozing. 

The jury, which was composed of twelve quiet-looking men, 
evidently drawn from agricultural scenes, clearly took the pro- 
foundest interest in the proceedings. Some of them from time 
to time jotted down notes. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
CU TE DEMINIIA CEPIT ? 

Lefroy’s hearing during my speech—A cai. as interruption--The Attorney: 
Genera! s ad fress--Lefrov’s remark to the gouoler- sir Henry's talse 
propa ev—The verdict—Demeanour of the prs oner-—A ther eal 
efie.t— Pwo remarkable letters — Lefroy’s youth -—— ** Two Boing 
N.,uls 7: a story he wrote —.A confession—The motive for the crime. 

On the second day of Lefroy's trial, the Police Superintendent 

of Lewes gave evidence as to the wish expressed by the prisoner 

to wear the dress-coat. ‘The subject at once aroused the in- 
terest of Lefroy, and he listened intently to what passed. 

“He asked me,” said the superintendent, “to let him have 
the pawn-ticket for his dress-coat, as he wished to appear in it 
at the trial.” 

The persons in Court smiled, and nowonder. ‘The picture 
presented to the mind, of the prisoner, arrayed in evening 
dress, standing behind the sjnked bais of the dock, was irre- 
sistibly ludicrous. Apparently, Lefroy plumed himself not a 
little on the possession of a dress-coat. Perhaps in his mind 
evening clothes denoted extraordinary respectability. Of all 
his worldly goods, they were certainly the last he parted with ; 
and of all his wardrobe, they were in the best condition, When 
he did pawn them, it was only under pressure of absulute want. 
What effect he supposed his appearance in a dress-cvat in the 
early mourning would have had upon the minds of the jury, Ido 
not fur one moment profess to understand. 

On the third day of the trial, which was a Monday, the case 
for the prosecution closed, and, at about eleven o'clock, I rose 
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to address the jury for the defence. My speech (of which a 
verbatim report appears at the end of this volume) lasted for 
about three hours, and I do not think that I ever saw a jury more 
attentive than on this occasion. Some of them gave way to tears. 

Once during the delivery of my speech, Lefroy shifted his 
chair a little, and seemed for the moment as though he really 
intended to wake up and listen. This was a mere spasmodic 
effort, however, and it soon died away. He either had not any 
interest in the business in hand, or he took care to disguise it. 

I endeavoured in the first instance to show the weakness of 
the prosecution in failing to connect Lefroy with the knowledge 
of Mr. Gold’s habits. I commented on the testimony of the 
various witnesses, in the order in which they had been called, 
and endeavoured to show that, though the evidence was strongly 
circumstantial, the prosecution had failed to establish the fact, 
beyond any doubt, that the murder was actually committed by 
the prisoner. 

A curious circumstance occurred while I was dealing with 
the evidence of a man nained Weston, a member of the Brighton 
Town Council. Upon my describing him as a fabricator of 
evidence, he jumped up in Court and, with his arms moving 
about like the sails of a windmill, demanded an instant hearing. 
The only satisfaction he obtained was the curt answer from the 
Bench: ‘I shall have to order you to be removed if you do not 
be silent.” 

The Attorney-General—who is the only man at the Bar, 
save his representative, the Solicitor-General, who has a pre- 
scriptive right to reply to a defence where no witnesses are 
called—in a speech of two hours’ duration, calmly, and without 
any display of rhetoric, save at rare intervals, proceeded to 
comment upon the whole of the proceedings. He produced 
rather a dramatic effect when, with his fingers pointed towards 
the prisoner at the bar, he alluded to him as “‘a fellow-creature 
standing on the very brink of the precipice of his fate.” I am 
bound to say, however, that, as a whole, his speech was unim- 
passioned and judicial. It was very earnest, was marked by 
cogency and closeness of reasoning, and was full of hard, 
destructive facts. He begged the jury to dismiss all sentiment, 
and appealed strongly to their reason. No fact that could be 
brought into view was missed, and no symptom was given of a 
desire to distort the evidence. At half past five he concluded 
his address, and the Judge adjourned, to sum up the case on the 
morrow. 

It subsequently transpired that, when Lefroy quitted the 
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dock that evening, he was so confident as to the result of the 
trial being in his favour, that he turned to the gaoler, and said: 
“When I am acquitted, I hope I shan’t be mobbed.” 

Both the Attorney-General and myself had to proceed to 
London that mght. We went up to town in the same railway- 
compartment, and chatted over the case on the journey. Fle 
said to me: 

“You have won your verdict; that fellow will be acquitted.” 

I shook my head. I had noticed that, whatever effect my 
speech might have made upon the jury, the Clief Justice, 
during its delivery, occupied himself by making copious notes 
for his summing up, and I knew that he intended to answer me 
on every point. In replying, therefore, to Sir Hemiy's obser- 
vation, I said: 

“Wait till to morrow. You've not heard the Judge yet. 
Lefroy 15 a doomed man.” 

Qn the following morning, my anticipation as to the nature 
of the summing-up was fulfilled. It was a most deadly one. 
His lordship spoke from the sitting of the Court until five-and- 
twenty minutes to three. 

The jury, after a short retirement, returned a verdict of 
* Guilty.’ and the prisoncr was sentercced to death, 

During the absence of the juty, I noticed that the prisoner, 
whose life was hang nz in the balance, showed symptoms of 
nervousness for the first time. Ifis hands seemed to come 
mechanically to his face, lis fingers twitched as he tuzecd at his 
moustache, and he moved uneasily in lis chair, being cvidently 
unable to control his emotion. Once or twice he got up trom 
his seat, leant ovcr the bars of the dock, and addressed a few 
words to his sohcitor, Mr. Dutton, then, as at by a preat cflore 
of will, he sat down avain, and was comparatively calm. 

When the foreman pronounced the word ‘Guilty,’ up rose 
Lefroy, and, placing 1s hanes behind him, advanced to the 
rails, He seemed to be altogether at his ease, thou. h pallid. 
There was a moment, howescr, when he grasped convulsiscly at 
the rails, and swayed to and fro, as though about to tall But 
the weakness was only for amoment. ‘The nest minute he was 
Linself again, and, folding his arms, he fiacd his eyes intently 
upon the jury. 

Just before he Icft the dock, he stretched out his right arm, 
Ina theatrical way, towards the jury, and 6 ad 

“Some day you wal lawn, when too late, that you have 
murdered me” ‘Then, with a firm step, he reured, and disap: 
peared from the public gaze. 
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Two extraordinary letters—one of them written by Lefroy, 
evidently while he was in prison; the other being the answer 
thereto—came into my hands. ‘They are in my possession still, 
and, believing they nay have an interest for the reader, I give 
them in these pages. 

Lefroy’s letter runs as follows: 


‘6 Monday, Oct. 17. 
“My DARLING ANNIF, 


“Tam getting this posted secretly by a true and kind 
friend, and I trust you implicitly todo as Iask you. Dearest, 
should God permit a verdict of ‘Guilty’ to be returned, you 
know what my fate must be unless you prevent it, which you 
can do by assisting me in this way. Send me (concealed in a 
common meat pie, made in an oblong tin cheap dish) saw file, 
six inches or so long, without a handle; place this at bottom 
of pie. embedded in under crust and gravy. And now. dearest, 
for the greater favour of the two. Send me, in centre of a small 
cake, hike your a// crown one, a tiny bottle of prussic acid the 
smaller the better; this last you could, I believe, obtain from 
either Drs. Green or Cressy for destvovzng a favourite cat, My 
darling, believe me when I say, as J Aope for sa/vation, that this 
last should only be used the last night allowed me by the law 
fo Live, if it comes to that last extremity, Never, while a chance 
of Life remained, would I use it, but only as a dest resource. It 
would be no suicide in Gud’s sight, I am sure. Dearest, I 
trust this matter to you to aid me. I will face my trial as an 
Innocent man should, and I believe God will restore me to you 
once more after this fearful lesson; but should He not, the file 
would give a chance of escape with life, while if both failed, I 
should still save myself from dying a telon’s death wadeseried. 
By packing these, as 1 say, caretully, sending with them a tin of 
milk, etc., no risk will be incurred, as my things are, compara- 
tively speaking, never examined. Get them yourself soon, and 
{an indistinct word is here omitted] and direct them in a 
feigned hand, without any accompanying note. If you receive 
this safely, and will aid me, by return send a postcard, saying: 
‘Dar P., Captain Lefroy has returned? Send them by Friday 
morning at latest. 

“If not P.A., get arsenic powder from Hart or other (or 
through Mrs. B.); wrap up in three or four pieces of paper. 

“God bless you, darling. I trust you trust me. I can 
conceal several small things about me in safety.” 
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The other letter is as follows ; 
6°23 Oct, St. 

‘My EVER DEAREST PERCY, 
“I am writing this, hoping that Mr. will do me the 
great kindness of taking it to you, because I may not have 
another opportunity. First I must tell you that the delay 
about what you mentioned has happened through our being 
told that only two shops in London make them, but trust before 
you have this it will have arrived safely ; if so, say in your next : 
‘The little basket with butter, etc., came safely.’ As to the 
Other thing, oh, my darling, my heart is almost torn with the 
agony as to what to do about it. To think that Z should be 
the means of putting you out of the world, or to think that it is 
J who leave you to an awful fate. Dailing, cam a suicide 
vepent? What is ANYTHING comparcd to our future happiness 
or misery? God can and WILL pardon Atl. sins, the d/ackest 
and worst, if we are o7/y sorry and believe in His power to save ; 
but how about one that you have zo “ime to be sorry in? in 
any case I could not get it from those you mention, nor the 
A. P. from Hart. If I were alone, vo 22s I incurred for YOUR 
SAKE I should chink of for a moment; but it would be dreadful 
for the poor little ones were I taken from them for years, as I 
should surely be were it traced. I thought of Julia, but do not 
know whether it would be safe; say what you think. If the 
worst happens, shall we be allowed to see you once in arvom ? 
It would be time then. Darling, yor KNow I would do any- 
THING for you I cod’, or that would not be BAD FOR you ; but 
your soul is dearer and more precious than your body, and my 
one great, indced, ea/; comfort will be in looking forward to the 
time when WE SHALL MLLT AGAIN ; my love, if It Were not for 
that hope, my misery would be UNBEARAELE, Qh, DO ‘1URN to 
Him in this time of awful trouble ; His arms are open to you. 
Whatever the verdict of the world may be, our dear mothers 
u sll reqvice to have you ; ONLY confess ull you have to confess to 
Him, who is able to save to the uttermost, and believe in His love. 
You know you have done many wrong things, and might have 
gone from bad to worse if this frightful calamity had not stopped 
you. I think certainly you have had some bad friend, and 
would be glad to know this—was it 6 Lambton’? Are you 
shielding anybody? My theory is this—wanting means, the 
sight of the... was a great temptation, and uneapected 
resistance caused the rest: if this is correct, some ume of 
other say: ‘What you surmised in your last is, I fancy, conect,’ 
or sum¢thing lke that, so that |] may understand, My own 
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dear one, I cannot fancy it prearranged ; but of course I know 
something about the . . . that no one else does, and it is that 
in a great measure that fills me with such sickening dread and 
wretchedness for your sake. My darling, what did you want 
money so much for? Wouldn’t it be a cumfort to tell some one 
EVER\THING you Avzow? I would guard your honour as my 
own, and all would be safe with me. Think it over, and if what 
we dread happens, write me a few lines by Mr. ——, who, I 
Anoz, will give it to me wxopened. In any case your name and 
memory will ever be among those MosT Loven and cherished by 
our dear little ones as well as ourselves, who know and love 
you now. Do you still wish for a hkeness of V.C.? One 
thing more. Has anything I have ever said, or done, or lett 
unsaid or undone, helped you to do wrong? I feel bitterly 
that I have not been the friend I might have been in speaking 
more openly, etc., but I feared to hurt your feelings. Good-bye, 
my dearest, dearest Percy. PRAY WILHOUT CLASING that you 
may yet be restored to us in this world. God bless and comfort 
you. ‘Your ever loving and heart-broken 
‘“‘ ANNIE, 

“T have tried through Smith to get a ztness [*] tor third 
person, but as yet have tailed Alll can do 1 will, you 
muy be sure. My belief in your innocence 1s gr wzene, for I teel 
ceitain it was not intended. If by any merciful chance you 
succeeded with the implement, how should we know, to bring 
you “hzigs, etc. 2” 





Lefroy’s friends were in the habit of referring to him as a 
‘shy, gentle, timid, good-natured boy.” He appears to have 
Leen of a romantic disposition, and to have tound his chief 
delight in the companionship ot books. It is said that all his 
friends and relatives were very fond of him, and that they had 
been very anxious lest his delicate state of health, and the weak- 
ness of his constitution, should have unfitted him for hard study 
and physical labours. 

Lefroy was in the habit of constantly visiting the theatres, 
and he wrote one or two plays, which, however, did not prove 
successful. Nevertheless, he sometimes succeeded in getting 
little things acceptcd by small weekly papers. The following 
.» a short story written by him, and published after his execution: 


“Two Boxinc NIGHTS. 


Christmas time! There was no doubt about it. Every. 
thing and everybody savoured of it, The light of Christmas 
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fires shone through and gleamed behind closely-curtained 
windows, with merry leaps, sending showers of golden sparks 
up dark chimneys, to emerge more bright and dazzling thav 
ever in the clear, frosty air, like fleeting souls hastening through 
the gloom and cares of life to shine in higher regions. 

‘‘¢Christinas !’ cried the bells, as they pealed softly through 
the still night air ; ‘Christmas! merry Christmas !—Christmas ! 
merry Christmas !’? so merrily and cheerily that he must have 
been a man of stony heart who did not echo it, too, from 
sheer sympathy. ‘Christmas!’ murmured the dark river, as it 
lapped against the buttresses of the old stone bridge, and then 
sped away with many a secret in its gloomy bosom to the sea, 
where, in company with inany others of its race, it murmured 
still of Christmas ; and ‘Christmas time!’ pleaded inebriated 
gentlemen when questioned by stern policemen as to why 
they were sitting in frozen gutters at midnight. Tor that one 
day a sort of universal truce seemed to be established. Creditors 
forgot their debtors, debtors furgot their creditors ; wives forgot 
to scold, husbands to abuse, and young husbands forgot their 
mothers-in-law, which was, perhaps, hardest of all. Conserva- 
tives and Liberals, Churchmen and J)issenters, ‘old boy’d’ and 
‘old fellow’d’ each other to their heart’s content, and the plea 
for all was—Christmas! But when the world got up next day, 
what a change was to be seen! Closed blinds, no church bells, 
shops shut—just as if every one was ashamed of his or her last 
night's festivity. 

‘“‘’Vhere wasn’t much going on indoors to-day, for it was 
Boxing Day—that day sacred to Christmas-boxes, bills, and 
last, but by no means least, pantomimes. And to go to one of 
these last the childrcn were mad with hope long deferred. 
Papa and mamma affected not to like or care for such trivial 
amusements at all, but the children—sly do,zs, those children! 
—knew that when once within the cosy recesses of that ‘ lovely 
private Lox’ no one would cry ‘bravo’ more loudly, or clap his 
hands more vehemently than papa. And what a lot of panto- 
mimes there were, too! Just look at the various hoardings: 
Robinson Crusoe, Jack the Giant-Ailler, Aladdin, and many 
other well-known stories had been made to contribute to the 
common good But first and foremost among the brightly- 
coloured bills was one that informed the reader ‘that on Boxing 
Night would be produced at the Rotunda Theatre’ the grand 
Christmas pantomime, Juck and the Beanstalk. Then followed 
the list of characters, scenery, etc., and at the end, in large 
letters, ‘ Clown—Jolly Joe Jeffs.’ 
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“‘The Rotunda must have been a well-known theatre for 
pantomime, for that night it was crammed from floor to ceiling. 
Everything had gone off without a hitch. The music was 
pretty, scenery magnificent, and the grand ballet had been pro- 
nounced by the crutch-and-toothpick genus in the stalls to be 
‘splendid,’ and by an old lady in the pit to be ‘ beastly.’ 

‘¢ And now, out of breath with honest laughter, warm, thirsty, 
and packed like sardines in a box, the great audience sat 
anxiously waiting for the ‘ grandest transformation scene ever 
attempted at the Rotunda,’ wide bills. If there was excitement 
in front, so there was behind. Every one busy, excited, and 
nervous, the manager and stage-manager not being by any 
mcans in that happy condition described by the immortal Mrs. 
Jarley as ‘cool, calm, and classical.’ 

“Inside one of the principal dressing-rooms was a man, 
clad in a clown’s dress, pacing moodily up and down, and 
listening with feverish impatience for a footstep which never 
came. It was Joe Jeffs, and the person he was waiting for was 
his wife. And she was a wife worth waiting for, too. Young, 
pretty, and loving, Nellie Raynor, then only—and, indeed, up to 
within a week or so of the present time—a ballet-girl at a West 
End theatre, had brought some new joy and life to honest, 
hard-working Joe Jeffs, who, though nearly fifteen years her 
senior, loved her with a strong and passionate love, and would 
cheerfully have laid down his life if it had been necessary to 
save her from harm. And this winter, when Nellie, through 
her husband’s influence, got engaged at the Rotunda as colum- 
bine, Joe Jeffs thought that his cup of happiness was full to the 
brim. 

‘*A knock at the door. ‘Come in,’ cried the clown. Mr. 
Flies, the stage-manager, entered. Flies was a little short man, 
with a round red face, with very short black hair, so short that 
it always stood on end, as if each hair was desirous of looking 
over its neighbour’s head. 

“¢¢]’m very sorry, Mr. Flies,’ said the clown, humbly, ‘ very 
sorry ; but Nellie told me to-night she wasn’t well, and would 
lie down for a bit, and would come later on. I sent a boy to 
our place some time ago, and she must be here in a minute.’ 

““* Minute !’ roared Mr. Flies, ‘ what’s the good of a minute? 
I—who the devil’s that?’ as a hand was laid on his arm. 

“Ji was the harlequin, in the bills Roberto Tay lori, out of 
them, Bob Taylor, an old friend of the clown’s. 

‘‘« ve got an idea,’ said the harlequin, giving a kindly, un- 
seen aod to his friend. ‘Say a few words to the public, and 
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let my girl Bella go on for the part to-night; she’s about Mis. 
Jeffs’ size, and I’ve taught her the trip long ago.’ 

** Miss Bella Taylori was in the front row of the ballet, con- 
sequently could dance well and look pretty ; but, best of all, was 
there on the spot, so to speak. The stage-manager didn’t take 
long to make up his mind. 

“*¢ Bob,’ he said, to the harlequin, ‘ you’re a brick. The 
very thing. Get the girl dressed at once, and I’ll get the 
guv’nor to speak tothem.’ Zem being the audience, who were 
now in a state of noisy impatience. Mr. Flies hurried off. 

‘¢« Tell your missus it’s all right, old man,’ said the friendly 
harlequin, as he kurried away. 

“The clown was about to reply, when a light footstep was 
heard approaching. A happy smile lighted up his face. ‘At 
last,’ he said, with a sigh of relief, as the footsteps neared the 
door. Quickly he turned the handle and threw it wide open, 
but only to start back with a cry of disappointment, for the 
new-comer was not his wife, but the boy he had sent an hour 
previously. ‘Well,’ cried the clown, ‘ what did she say ?’ 

“ The boy shook his head stolidly. 

‘¢¢] didn’t see her, sir,’ he said ; ‘only the landlady, and she 
guv me this.’ The clown held out his hand, and into it the 
boy put a tiny note, on which was written, in a woman’s hand, 
‘To be given to my husband.’ 

*“* You can go,’ said Joe Jeffs, in a voice which was so 
hoarse and strange that fora moment it startled the lad. When 
the door was again closcd the clown looked at the tiny missive. 
Was she frightened that he would be angry with her for remain- 
ing so long behind the time, and so did not care to come at all, 
but wrote instcad? ‘That must be it. With trembling hands 
he hastily tore it open, and read : ‘ Husband, good-bye ; I shall 
never see you any more. Jam going away with some one that 
loves me very much. You were always too good for me. May 
God forgive your poor lost Nellie!’ Nothing more. Only an old, 
old story, with a vulgar clown and his wife as hero and heroine. 

“Joe Jeffs raised his head. Was it paint alone that gave 
that awful deathly look to his face and fixed glassy eyes? Was 
it clowning that caused the strong man’s hands to shake as if he 
were suffering from the palsy? And, above all, was it art or 
nature which made that bitter cry of agony arise from the utter- 
most depths of a broken heart ? 

‘* At that moment the call-boy’s shrill voice was heard, ‘ Mr. 
Jeffs, the stage waits!’ Mechanically the clown recled to the 
qoor and opened it, down the narrow, dark passage, and 
staggered through the wing on to the brilliantly-lighted stage, 
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and then, in a voice more resembling the croak of a raven than 
the utterance of a human being, gave vent to the time-honoured 
utterance, ‘ Here we are again !’ 

“How the house roared at the strange voice and staggering 
gait! Such quiet humour! So dry, very dry! And then, 
after such a capital commencement, the great audience settled 
down with keen anticipation for the fun that was to come. And 
come it did. With what zest did Jolly Joe Jeffs trip up the 
policeman, steal the sausages, and go through the hundred and 
one odd tricks which go to make up the sum total of a harle- 
quinade! The ‘gods’ were in one continual roar; even the 
stalls and circle were mildly excited, while as for the pit, the 
opinion of that black, seething mass of humanity may be briefly 
summed up in the words of an excited old gentleman, who, 
cariied away by his enthusiasm, flung his neighbour’s hat into 
the air, crying, ‘Splendid, sir, splendid! Grimaldi was a fool 
to Jolly Joe!’ And tumbling, grimacing, tripping up, now 
dancing on a spade, a minute later cracking sly jokes, the 
clown went through it. Only the clown, though, for God’s 
beautiful creation—man, was gone. When his poor, aching 
head swam for a moment, and he fell heavily to the ground, 
what a shout went up! Droll fellow, that Jeffs—very droll! 
And their laughter reached its culminating point when, during 
a hornpipe by the pretty columbine, two large tears stole down 
the clown’s painted face, as he, in burlesque fashion, attempted 
to imitate it. ‘ He’s a-crying with laughter!’ roared the excited 
gallery, and they cheered him to the echo for entering so 
heartily into the spirit of the thing. At last the end came. 
One last wild trick, clouds of smoke from the coloured fires, a 
last mad ‘rally,’ and, amidst tremendous applause, the panto- 
mime was over. As the band commenced to play the National 
Anthem, Jolly Joe Jeffs staggered off the stage, as he had 
staggered on. Ere he could reach his dressing-room two men 
stopped him. One was Mr. Flies, the other Mortimer, the 
manager. ‘ My boy,’ said the latter, taking him by both hands, 
and shaking them warmly, ‘ you’ve surpassed yourself. If only 
your wife could have seen you!’ That was enough. Fora 
minute Jolly Joe stood erect, and then, with a wild, gasping 
cry, fell heavily to the ground. The clown was gone, but the 
man was there. 


“NIGHT THE SECOND, 


“Ten years rolled by. Ten long, weary years they had 
becn to Joe Jeffs, who had never given up the search for his 
lost darling. A few weeks after his great loss an old relative 
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had died, leaving him a small annuity. On this he had lived, 
or rather existed, wandering aimlessly about the country in the 
hope of one day finding his wife, whom, in spite of all, he loved 
as fondly as ever. 

“ And this Boxing Night, he was walking down the little 
High Street of Milford, weary, hopeless, and sick at heart, to 
all appearance a bent, careworn, old man, a mere wreck of the 
merry fellow who ten years before had made a great theatre 
resound with peals of laughter at his drollery. Quickly the 
clown walked on, for the night was cold, and the biting east 
wind seemed to pierce his bones to the very marrow. When 
within a few yards of the little inn at which he was staying, his 
arm was touched. 

‘‘« Buy a box of lights, sir; do buy a box, please !’ 

‘He turned. A woman, wretchedly clad, and with death 
stamped in every feature, stood at his elbow. 

“¢ No,’ answered the clown, roughly ; ‘I don’t want any,’ 
and he walked on. 

“But the beggar was not so easily shaken off. She detained 
him again, and as the wind lulled for a minute, her voice rang 
in his ear: 

“* Buy a box, sir; just one box !’ 

* At the sound Joe Jeffs turned. 

‘‘* Tet me see your face,’ he cried, hoarsely ; then, as the 
pale light of the moon fell upon it: ‘Nellie, dearie, don’t you 
know me ?—Joe, your husband ?’ 

“ But there was no reply, for his long-lost wife lay insensible 
in his arms. 


““She was dying, the doctors said—dying of cold and 
want. So they told her husband, sitting by her bedside in the 
litle inn. 

‘“*Can nothing save her ?’ asked the clown, 

““* Nothing on earth, my poor fellow—nothing on earth.’ 
And the old doctor looked out of the window and blew his 
nose violently, for a kind-hearted old man was the doctor, and 
knew something of poor Joe’s story, and felt for him. 

666 Joe.’ 

“<< Ves, darling.’ 

“¢ Are you sure you quite forgive me ?’ 

“ A loving kiss was the only answer. 

““¢ Nellie, I won't be long,’ cried the clown. 

“*Listen!’ And by a grest effort the dying woman raised 
herself up; then suddenly ; 
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“© Toe, dear, what day is it ?’ 

“‘* Christmas Day, Nell.’ 

*¢ Ah! so itis. More light, for God’s sake, more light !’ 

“'The doctor made a movement of his hand, and the 
attendant drew back the curtains from the little window which 
looked upon the sea, on which lay a broad path of gold, 
formed of the last rays of the setting sun upon the water. 

*** How bright it all is, Joe,’ cried the dying woman, as she 
sank back upon her pillow. ‘At last, at last! Joe, darling 
husband! good-bye!’ 

“And with a sweet and happy smile upon her face, Nellie 
went down with the sun. 

“Joe Jeffs still lives at Milford, but he is wonderfully 
changed, though. People say he is mad, and so he is, in a 
sad, harmless way. For as sure as Boxing Night comes round, 
he paints his face and dresses just as clowns do, and there in 
the little tap-room of the ‘Red Lion’ he sings ‘ Hot Codlins’ 
in a little, thin, cracked voice, and tumbles in a mild and 
feeble way, and plays a few clownish tricks. How the villagers 
laugh! ‘They know he is mad, but that doesn’t take away 
from their enjoyment; and one of old Joe’s funniest tricks is 
to address them all as ‘ladies and gentlemen,’ and apologise 
for the non-appearance of the columbine. But when all the 
merriment is over, old Joe, with his clown’s dress still upon 
him, creeps down, whatever the weather may be, to the little 
churchyard, where, with his poor old gray head pillowed ona 
little marble slab inscribed ‘Nellie, he pours out a bitter 
prayer that heaven may take him soon to her he loved so well, 
and ere he leaves the tomb, with great tears upon his painted 
face, he softly prays for Nellie too. But the end must soon 
come, 

“Each Boxing Night old Joe goes through the same per- 
formance, and the people laugh as vociferously as before. But 
every year he gets more feeble. He can’t tumble as he used 
to, and his sight and memory seem failing fast, and the absent 
look in his face seems to denote that his thoughts are far away. 

** And now when people meet old Joe Jeffs, they shake their 
heads sadly, for they know that soon, very soon, the curtain 
must fall.” 


According to a statement Lefroy left with the prison chaplain, 
he spent almost his last penny, on the day of the murder, to 
buy the railway ticket that placed him in a situation to commit 
the crime. He said he had no knowledge of Mr. Gold’s habits, 
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and no particular reason for supposing that that gentleman had 
money or valuables in his possession. 

Just before his execution, a document was handed, at his 
request, to one of his nearest relatives. In it he stated that he 
had been desperate, owing to his want of money, and that, upon 
the morning of the murder, he rose early with the intention of 
obtaining funds, even though his efforts to do so involved 
murder. From this document it appears that, on arriving at 
the railway station, he walked up and down the platform, and 
looked into all the carriages, in the hope of discovering a lady 
likely to have some money in her possession. He stated that 
he thought he might succeed in robbing a woman by threaten- 
ing her, and added that if he could, in this way, have avoided 
murder, he would have done so. He felt, he said, that if he 
offered the lady the alternative of giving up her money or her 
life, she would at once have yielded up the former. He could 
have coerced her by pointing the pistol at her, and, if necessary, 
he could have dealt her a blow which would have caused her 
to swoon. Seeing no lady whose appearance betokened the 
possession of any considerable sum of money, he entered a 
carriage which contained one gentleman, and immediately 
nerved himself for the commission of murder. In conclusion, 
Lefroy admitted that the finding of the jury was just and right. 
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IMPIA SUB DULCI MELLE VENENA LATENT. 


A remarkable case of murder—George Henry Lamson—The young crippie 
at Blenheam House, Wimbledon—An affectionate letter—How the 
property was divided—Lamson’s pecuniary difficulties—His visit to the 
school—The sweets, the Dundee cake, and the gelatine cap.ules—An 
agonising death—Interesting scientific evidence—Haperiments with the 
mice—My lines of defence—The prisoner’s demeanour on hearing the 
verdict—Devotion of Lamson’s wife. 

Tur next case of murder in which I defended was one of even 

greater interest, in my judgment, than that of Lefroy. The 

accused was George Henry Jamson, a surgeon, twenty-nine 
years of age. He was charged with the murder ot his brother- 
in-law, Percy Malcolm John, who met his fate on the 3rd of 

December, 1881. 

The trial took place before Mr. Justice Hawkins on March 
oth, 1882, and the five following days. The Solicitor-General, 
Sir F, Herschel], Mr. Poland, and Mr. A. L. Smith appeared 
for the Crown; while I, Mr. C. Mathews, and Mr. E. Gladstone 
defended the accused. 
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Percy Malcolm John, a lad of about nineteen, who was a 
sufferer from paralysis of the lower limbs, and unable to walk, 
was a pupil at the school of a Mr. Bedbrook, Blenheim House, 
Wimbledon. Two wheeling chairs were kept for his con- 
venience in the building. One was for use on the second floor, 
where he slept, and the other in the basement, where he remained 
during the day. It was the custom for one of the boys to carry 
sue downstairs every morning, and to carry him up again at 
night. 

On Friday, the 2nd of December, he stated to his school- 
master that he expected avisitor. No visitor, however, arrived. 
a had received a letter, dated December 1st, which ran as 

ollows : 


‘© NELSON’s HOTEL, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
** LON DON. 
‘““My DEAR PERCY, 

“‘T had intended running down to Wimbledon to see 
you to-day, but I have been delayed by various matters until it 
is now nearly six o’clock. By the time I should reach Blenheim 
House you would probably be preparing for bed. I leave for 
Paris and Florence to-morrow, and wish to see you before 
going, so I purpose to run down to your place as early as I can 
for a few minutes, even if I can accomplish no more. 

‘*T am, dear boy, 
** Your loving brother, 
“G, H. Lamson.” 


On December 3rd, the lad was carried down in the usual 
way to the basement. He appeared to be in his ordinary 
health. 

His mother had died in 1868. ll the children had been 
wards in Chancery, and, previous to 1881, one of his brothers 
and one of his sisters had died under age. Another sister had 
married the prisoner, a medical practitioner of Bournemouth. 
By the will, the children, when they came of age, or married, 
were each entitled to an eighth portion of a certain property. 
The share of those who died under age passed to the survivors. 
At the time of his death, Percy John had property in expecta- 
tion to the value of about £3,000. In the event of his death 
as a minor, it would be divided among his two married sisters. 
Mrs. Lamson, at the time of her marriage, had made a settle- 
ment to her husband ; therefore, her share would come into his 
hands. Herbert John, one of Percy’s brothers, had died in 
1879, and the prisoner had received, as his share of the 
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deceased child’s property, 4479 in India Stock, and £269 in 
Consols. 

Percy, though a sufferer from paralysis, exhibited no 
symptoms of serious bodily illness. He was a boy of remark- 
ably good temper, and of very fair intelligence. 

It appears that the prisoner’s career had been somewhat of 
a chequered one. He had struggled with great pecuniary diffi- 
culties, and, in spite of the money he received by Herbert 
John’s death, an execution had been put into his house. At 
the time of the murder, he was admittedly in straitened 
circumstances. 

Iamson had appeared to exhibit the greatest solicitude for 
the welfare of the deceased, and had seemed to take a profes- 
sional interest in his case. On the 3rd of December, Lamson 
visited the school at Wimbledon, at about seven o’clock 1n the 
evening. He produced a parcel, and explained to the school- 
niaster that he had brought his young relative some sweets and 
a cake. He also stated that he had some gelatine capsules 
which he had brought from America. Remarking to Mr. 
Bedbrook that they would enable him to administer nauseous 
medicines to his pupils, he prevailed upon that gentleman to 
take one hiinself, just to see how easily they could be swallowed. 
Cutting the Dundee cake with his penknife, Lamson gave a 
piece of it, together with some of the sweets, to the school- 
muster, and, during the whole of the interview, he munched 
the cake himself. Percy John also had some sweets and some 
of the cake. While Lamson was descanting upon the virtues 
of the capsules, and the schoolmaster was examining them, the 
former filled one with sugar from the basin in front of him, and 
handed it to his young brother-in-law, with these words : 

‘“‘ Here, Percy, you’re a swell pill-taker ; take this, and show 
Mr. Bedbrook how easily it may be swallowed.” 

The boy placed the capsule in his mouth, and swallowed it 
with one gulp. The prisoner observed : 

‘“That’s soon gone, my boy ;” and then he added: “I 
must be going now.” 

Just before leaving the school, he said he intended to catch 
the tidal train for Paris. 

About twenty minutes afterwards, Percy complained of 
heartburn, and was carried up to bed. In a little while he 
became worse, and vomited violently. He told Mr. Bedbrook 
that he felt as he had done in the previous August, when the 
prisoner had given him a pill. It was clear that he was 
suffering great pain, and those who attended him had the 
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utmost difficulty in keeping him down in bed. Every remedy 
that was tried seemed of no avail, until the doctors injected 
morphia under the skin, which seemed to give him temporary 
relief. The operation was repeated several times, but, in spite 
of this, and the other remedies employed, the poor lad died 
within four hours of swallowing the capsule. 

At the bottom of one of Percy John’s boxes a pill-box was 
discovered. It contained certain pills, and on the label was 
written: ‘George Henry Lamson, M.D., care of Messrs. 
Gilling and Co., 499, Strand.” Upon analysis, those pills were 
found to contain aconitine. 

A post-mortem examination was conducted by Dr. Little 
and Mr. Bond, who could not, however, discover anything 
sufficient to cause death, the only traceable disease being the 
long-standing curvature of the spine, in itself innocuous. A 
chemical analysis of the stomich and other parts of the body 
was then conducted by Dr. Stevenson and Dr. Dupré, who 
came to the certain conclusion that death was due to an 
irritant vegetable poison. They declared that this was aconitine, 
a deadly poisonous vegetable alkaloid, containing the active 
principles of aconite, distilled from the root of monk’s-hood. 

Suspicions fell on the prisoner, and they were greatly 
strengthened when it was discovered that on the 28th Auyust, 
1881, he had purchased, of a chemist at Ventnor, named Albert 
Smith, three grains of sulphate of atropine, and two grains of 
aconitine. The chemist stated that, knowing Lamson to be 
a medical man, he had sold him the poison without making 
any inquiries, contenting himself with labelling the bottle 
** Aconitia.” In addition to this, it was discovered that, on 
the 24th of November, 1881, the prisoner asked for two grains 
of aconitine at Messrs. Allen and Hanburys’, of Plough 
Court, Lombard Street, and that the assistant, having referred 
to the Medical Dictionary, and found that Lamson was duly 
qualified, had supplied him at once with the poison he desired. 
Evidence was also forthcoming that, on the zoth of November, 
Lamson had attempted to purchase some aconitine at Messrs. 
Bell and Company’s, of Oxford Street. 

The principal interest of the trial centred in the possibility 
of detecting, by chemical tests, the presence of vegetable 
poisons in the human body after death. In this connection, 
the evidence of Dr. Stevenson and Dr. Dupré was of a most 
scientific character. They stated that they had conducted 
experiments with extracts from the boy’s body, having injected 
drops of those extracts under the skin of mice, which had died 
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of the operation. The little creatures had, the doctors said, 
exhibited the same symptoms before death as would follow 
from injections of pure aconitine. 

It appeared that the prisoner, having heard that suspicions 
were aroused against him, went, on the 8th of December, of 
his own accord, to Scotland Yard, where he saw a police 
inspector, named Butcher. That officer gave evidence as to 
what transpired at the interview. He sad: 

‘“When the prisoner came there and saw me, he said: 
‘Mr. Butcher?’ Ireplied: ‘Yes.’ He then said: ‘I am 
Dr. Lamson, whose name has been mentioned in connection 
with the death at Wimbledon.’ After I had asked him to be 
seated, he continued: ‘I have called to see what is to be done 
about it. I considered it best to do so. I read the account 
in the public papers in Paris, and came over this morning. I 
have only just now arrived in London. I am very unwell and 
upset about this matter, and am not in a fit state at all to have 
undertaken the journey.’ I then communicated with Superin- 
tendent Williamson, who said to the prisoner: ‘ You will have 
to remain for a time.’ I remained with him, and his wife was 
also present. He conversed on various subjects for some time, 
and then he said: ‘Whyts the delay? I thought I would 
come here and leave my address. I am going into the country 
—to Chichester—so you will know where to find me; and I 
will attend the inquest. I have travelled from Paris wié Havre 
and Southampton. I went over z7@ Dover and Calais.’ After 
this I again saw Chief Inspector Williamson, who called the 
prisoner into another room, and said: ‘ Dr. Lamson, this case 
has been fully considered, and it has been decided to charge 
you with causing the death. I therefore take you into custody, 
and charge you with causing the death of Percy Malcolm John, 
at Blenheim House, Wimbledon, on the 3rd of December.’ 
The prisoner said: ‘Very well. Do you think they would 
accept bail? I hope the matter will be kept as quiet as pos- 
sible, for the sake of my relations,’ I told him he would now 
be taken to the Wandsworth Police Court, and that the ques- 
tion of bail would rest with the magistrate. I then conveyed 
him in a cab to the Wandsworth Police Station. On the way, 
he said: ‘You will have my father here in a day or two. I 
hope it will be stated that I came to Scotland Yard of my own 
free will, I came from Paris on purpose.’ I said : ‘Certainly.’ 
In a box of the prisoner’s, which was found at Euston Station, 
certain pages were discovered, on which was written a descrip: 
tion of the effects of acrid vegetable poisons.” 
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This was one of the most difficult cases that I ever had to 
deal with, because it required so much medical knowledge. For 
days before the trial—or rather, for nights; my days being 
fully occupied—I spent hours in study, being assisted in my 
task by Professor Tidy, the celebrated analyst. 

My speech for the defence lasted for the greater part of two 
days. I had to deal with the analytical and medical evidence 
with extreme minuteness. I laid great stress on the admitted 
inability of the scientific witnesses to rely on any other tests 
than those applied to the mice; declared that their action was 
a leap in the dark ; and pointed out that they had to traverse 
a region of science which had hitherto been unexplored. 
What, I asked, was the evidence of any knowledge having 
been obtained as to aconitine? Who could speak of its pro- 
perties and character ?—and Echo answered “Who?” What 
was it?—the root of monk’s-hood. Up to the present time, 
with the exception of one reported case, there was no authority 
on the subject. After exhausting the evidence of Dr. Berry, 
who attended the boy when first he was taken ill, and of 
Dr. Little and Mr. Bond, who conducted the Jost-mortem 
examination, I passed to the testimony of Drs. Stevenson and 
Dupré, whose testimony, the former said, rested upon the tests 
of the effects of the solution on mice. I pointed out that 
Ir. Stevenson had admitted that most of those results were 
consistent with causes other than poisoning by aconitine. I 
endeavoured to ridicule the tests upon inice, and quoted the 
remarks of Lord Coleridge, who had said that tests upon 
animals were always most unreliable, and of Dr. Tidy, who 
had written that, though useful in arriving at 1esults, they 
sometimes failed, and were “not at all reliable.” If, I said, 
the jury used their common sense, they must see that those 
observations were sound. So delicate was the constitution of 
a mouse, I pointed out, that one of those experimented upon 
had died because the injecting needle had bcen stuck into its 
body a quarter of an inch too far. Mice would sometimes die 
even from an injection of water; and thcrefore, could the mice 
experimented with be declared positively to have died from 
aconitine poisoning? Upon the question as to whether, if 
aconitine had been given, it had been given by the prisoner, I 
commented strongly on the fact of his poverty having been 
pressed against him, and called the attention of the jury to the 
facilities which Lamson would have had to take the boy’s life, 
had he been so minded, during the summer. I drew attention 
to the fact that the supposed murder took place in the full 
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light of day, in the presence of the schoolmaster, and that 
there was no evidence to show that the prisoner had brought 
the capsule with him ready charged. He must evidently, I 
said, have manipulated it in the schoolmaster’s presence, and 
I pointed out that it was not at Lamson’s request that the 
powdered white sugar was brought into the room. As to the 
pills, where did they come from? No pills were given to the 
boy by the prisoner, for Mr. Bedbroek was present throughout 
the whole of the interview, and saw none exchange hands. 
Where was the boy all the afternoon? He had been down- 
stairs, in the room where the pills were found. It was well 
known that, in contravention of the rules of the establishment, 
Percy John kept, and took, medicine privately; and what, I 
asked, was more likely than that he should have taken the 
pills for heartburn, from which he was suffering? At the con- 
clusion of my speech (which is printed at the end of this 
volume), the Solicitor-General replied, and the Judge summed 
up. The jury then returned a verdict of “ Guilty.” 

Upon the sentence being pronounced, the prisoner, who 
was standing in the dock with his arms folded, in a loud voice 
protested his innocence before God. 

I was very much impressed during this trial by the conduct 
of the prisoner’s wife. She remained entirely staunch and 
faithful to him until the end. She had sacrificed everything in 
the way of moncy to obtain the means to defend him. Day 
by day a thin little figure sat half concealed behind the jury- 
box, and, as the public were leaving the Court every evening, 
at the end of the day's proceedings, this little figure would 
steal almost unobserved from its hiding-place, and, standing 
close underneath the dock, would take the prisoner’s hand and 
kiss it most affectionately. This shows how true a woman can 
be, for I have but little doubt now, from many circumstances 
that came to my knowledge after the trial, that she full well 
knew her husband to be guilty. Nay, it is probable that she 
knew more than was proved before the Icgal tribunal. There 
can be little doubt that her other brother, Herbert, by whose 
death Lamson came into a considerable sum of money, was 
also murdered by him. Iam under the impression, indeed, 
that, before his execution, the convict made a full confession 
of both crimes, 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
MIRABILE DICTU. 


A remarkable matrimonial case—Lord Euston’s marriage with Kate Walsh 
Smith —The settlement—Froggatt, the solicitor, convicted of lirceny 
—Ilis lordship leaves the country—Doubts and inquiries—The man 
who went down in the Zz /o2--Matteis take a fresh turn—Remarkable 
coincidences—The result of the proceedings. 

THAT truth is stranger than fiction was never better exemplified 

than in an important divorce case in which I figured as one of 

the counsel. The Honourable Henry James Fitzroy, com- 
monly called the Earl of Euston, petitioned, and Kate Walsh 

Smith, otherwise Fitzroy, and Countess of Euston, responded. 

Mr. Charles Russell, Q.C., Mr. Murphy, Q.C., and Mr. Lehman 

were counsel for the petitioner, while Mr. Inderwick, Q.C., 

and I represented the respondent. 

Even in the annals of that remarkable tribunal, the Divorce 
Court, I do not think a more extraordinary story was ever 
unravelled than this case brought to light. 

The petitioner was the eldest son of the Duke of Grafton, 
and he sued Kate Walsh Smith to have a decree of nullity of 
marriage pronounced on the ground that, at the time he went 
through the ceremony of marriage with her, she was a married 
woman whose husband was then living. In the year 1870, the 
petitioner, then the Honourable Henry Fitzroy, met the 
respondent, who was known by the name of Kate Cook. She 
was alleged to be a woman of gay habits, who had taken her 
name from a person connected with the circus, with whom she 
had lived for a number of years. After the petitioner had met 
her, he lived with her for some time, and, eventually, on the 
2oth of May, 1871, they went through the ceremony of 
marriage. ‘The respondent gave her name as “ Kate Walsh,” 
and stated that she was a widow. In the certificate of the 
Registrar of Marriages she was described in that way. The 
friends of the petitioner learnt of his connection with this 
woman some time before the ceremony was gone through, and 
they were very anxious to prevent it. The marriage took place 
in a parish church at Worcester, and, at that time, Lord Euston, 
who was entitled in his own nght to £,10,000, settled the 
amount upon the respondent. Unfortunately for her, she was 
introduced by some friends of his to a solicitor named Froggatt. 

The reader will remember that the solicitor in question was 
one of the dvicudants in the second Turf Fraud case, and that 
he was counvicied. 
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Froggatt officiated as one of the trustees under the settle- 
ment. He subscquently made away with the money, and was 
tried for the larceny at the Old Bailey, I being the prosecuting 
counsel. He was convicted, and sentenced to penal servitude. 

In the certificate of marriage, the petitioner was described 
as of full age. In point of fact, he was, at the time, between 
twenty-one and twenty-two. The respondent was twenty-eight 
years of age. After the marriage, the parties lived together for 
a period of about four years, there being no issue of the union. 
In 1875, they separated, and from that year, down to the time 
of the trial in the Divorce Court, no communication of any sort 
passed between them. 

The petitioner, who had of course lost caste with his friends, 
was advised to go abroad. He went to Australia, where he 
obtained Government employment. He discharged his duties 
In every way creditably to himself, and ultimately came back 
to this country. After his return, circumstances suggested a 
doubt as to whether the respondent’s description of herself, at 
the time of the marriage, as a widow, was a true one. Inquiries 
were instituted, and they satisfied the petitioner and his friends 
that, when the ceremony was gone through, the respondent 
had a husband living. On the 6th of July, 1863, she had 
married a man of the name of George Manly Smith. The 
certificate of that marriage was discovered, and on it the name 
was given as ‘“‘George M. Smith.” ‘The ceremony took place 
at St. Mongo’s Catholic Chapel, Glasgow, and the parties were 
described as follows: George M. Smith, 127, Argyll Street, 
Glasgow, a bachelor, and a commercial traveller; Kate Walsh, 
spinster, of Cathedial Street, Glasgow. There was no ques- 
tion about the marriage. There could be no doubt that it 
took place at the date, and under the circumstances, men- 
tioned. The friends of the petitioner had now to devote their 
energies to discovering the whereabouts of George Manly 
Smith, 

It appeared that, at one period of her career, the respondent 
had been sued for the recovery of a sum of money in the 
County Court, under circumstances that made it material for 
her to explain her position, and what her status was. On that 
occasion, it was discovered, she swore that her husband, Mr. 
George Manly Smith, had sailed from this country in the 
London, the sad history of which vessel is known to everybody. 
She foundered at sea and all lives were lost. 

The advisers of the petitioner had now to find out whether 
this statement was correct. On scrutinising a list of those who 
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‘had gone out in the Zondon, they found, sure enough, the 
name, °G. M. Smith.” Fortunately, they pursued their in- 
vestigations further. It transpired that the name of the 
passenger who was drowned was George Maslin Smith, and 
that his widow, who had administered to his estate after his 
death, was still alive. She was, indeed, afterwards called as a 
witness at the trial. 

Thus far, then, the investigations had yielded a satis- 
factory result. The respondent, when interrogated in the 
County Court, was wrong when she asserted that her husband 
had been drowned in the Zozdou. Further search now brought 
to light the fact that George Manly Smith was living in New 
Zealand. 

Iie was brought over to this country, and was called as a 
witness in the Divorce Court when the case came on. The 
respondent, who was seated next to the solicitor who instructed 
us, Mr. Dutton, was pointed out to the witness, and he at once 
identified her as the woman he had married at Glasgow. 

Matters now took a fresh turn. We who appeared on 
behalf of the respondent alleged that, when George Manly 
Smith went through the ceremony of marriage with Kate Walsh, 
he had a wife actually alive. By a curious coincidence, her 
maiden name was Mary Ann Smith. Her brother was called, 
and he proved that she died of cancer on the gth of June, 1867, 
having therefore lived for four years after George Manly Smith 
went through the ceremony of marriage with Kate Walsh. In 
point of fact, therefore, the respondent was not legally married 
until she married the Kail of Euston. His suit was accordingly 
dismissed, and the marriave now stands. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
QUID RIDES? 


Country justices’ justice—Some excellent Chairmen of Quarter Sessions— 
The offence of laughmg in chuch—My interposition—Story of a 
magistrate anda poultiy-stealer—Lecentiic Jurymen—One who disliked 
the nobihty—A conversauon I overhcaid in a railway caruage— 
Ballantine's collapse—A stiange delusion of his, 


A GREAT deal has been said and written about country 
magistrates, and justices’ justice. I had very great experience 
during the latter part of my professional career with country 
Benches, both at their Petty and their Quarter Sessions, and I 
am bound to say that, as a rule, very little fault could be found 
with the manner in which they did their work, Indeed, some 
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of the Chairmen of Quarter Sessions discharged their local and 
county duties in an admirable manner, and, in many cases, 
tried prisoners almost, if not quite, as well as ordinary Judges. 

Going “special” so frequently to prosecute and defend 
prisoners, I had every opportunity of judging, and I may 
mention, as instances of excellent country justices, the present 
Marquis of Salisbury (for many years Chairman for the county 
of Hertford), Lord Brabourne (who, both when he was Mr 
Knatchbull-Hugessen and since his elevation to the peerage, 
was Chairman of the Canterbury division of Kent), Admiral 
Duncombe, and Mr. Overend, Q.C., who presided in two of 
the Yorkshire divisions. 

Of course there were exceptions to the rule, and I have 
known most eccentric things done by country justices. 

I think my experience has been that a parson makes the 
very worst possible magistrate. Somehow or other, his views 
are not as broad as they might be, and, oddly enough, he 
seldom seems to err upon the side of mercy. 

A funny thing occurred in my presence when I was before 
a Suffolk bench of magistrates, sitting in petty sessions, at 
Newmarket. I went down for a small trainer, named Josiah 
Johnson, who lived at racing head-quarters. He was prose- 
cuting some men for forcible entry into his premises. It 
appeared that he was in possession of certain race-horses, and 
that a man who had, or imagined he had, some claim to the 
same, instead of having recourse to the machinery of the law, 
had hired a band of navvies, and, with their assistance, had 
broken into the stables, and removed the animals by main force. 

While I was waiting for my case to come on, an event 
occurred that certainly caused me some astonishment. A well- 
dressed individual of the farmer type was brought up before 
their worships on the extraordinary charge of laughing in 
church. I confess I listened with considerable amusement to 
the manner in which the case was dealt with. The accused 
had, it appeared, gone into_a country church in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newmarket, and, there being no seat for him, 
had stood during the service, leaning against one of the columns. 
While in this situation he had caught the eye of a pretty rustic 
lass among the congregation, and a signalling communication 
had been established between them. Finally they were actually 
discovered committing the grave offence of laughing. It seems 
that one of the officers of the church, observing this, walked the 
man out of the building, and gave him into the custody of the 
local constable, who took him to the lock-up. The evidence 
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of the church official and the constable having been taken, 
the chairman of the Bench, an old gentleman of about seventy 
or eighty, consulted with his brother magistrates, and then, 
after reading the accused a short lecture, actually sentenced him 
to four days’ imprisonment with hard labour ! 

Well, this was a little more than I could stand. I was 
seated at the advocates’ table, and opposite to me was the clerk 
of the justices. In an undertone, I observed to him: 

‘You can’t do this. What on earth offence has the man 
committed? He isn’t charged with brawling, nor, if he were, 
would there be any case against him. For goodness’ sake, 
don’t let them do this.” 

After a further whispered conference, the clerk got up, and 
communicated what I had said to the chairman. That worthy 
did not seem as though he proposed to pay any attention to 
my interference. However, on entering the Court, I had 
observed, and had exchanged nods of recognition with, my old 
friend Monty Tharp, who was sitting, with a very solemn face, 
as one of the justices. Now, I had known Monty from his 
earliest boyhood, and, of course, with all his other friends, was 
perfectly aware of his strong religious proclivities; but I 
confess I was not prepared for this. Hurrying round the table, 
I jumped up on the seat below the bench, so as to be able to 
communicate with him quietly ; and I then gave him to under- 
stand that, if such a piece of gross injustice as was proposed 
were insisted upon, I should make it my business, immediately 
upon my return to town, to personally represent the matter 
to the Home Secretary. 

The Bench retired to consider what they should do, and, 
on their return, the chairman, addressing the prisoner, said 
that they had reconsidered the matter, and, having regard to 
the fact that he was a stranger in the neighbourhoed, and was 
about to quit it—it was to be hoped, never to return—they had 
decided upon taking a more merciful view of his offence, and 
upon discharging him. Of course, it would never do for a local 
magnate to confess he was in the wrong. 

A story—the truth of which I am not able personally to 
vouch for—is related of the chairman of a Bench of county 
magistrates somewhere in the North. The gentleman in 
question, who was a large landed proprietor, had among his 
labourers a very useful man, who was somewhat of a favourite 
of his. ‘This person had taken a fancy to some of his neigh- 
bour’s fowls, was arrested, and was brought before the local 
Bench. They sent him to take his trial at the Quarter Sessions 
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over which his master presided. Upon the case being called 
on, the prisoner, in answer to the charge, pleaded “ Guilty.” 
The chairman, nevertheless, went on trying the case, and had 
the prisoner given in charge of the jury, just as though the plea 
had involved a denial of the accusation. Knowing that the 
chairman was very deaf, a counsel present jumped up, and, 
as amicus Curia, ventured to interpose, and to remind his 
worship that the prisoner had confessed his guilt. Upon this 
the presiding genius flew into a tremendous passion, begged 
that the learned counsel would not interrupt him, and exclaimed: 

“Pleaded guilty! I know he did; but you don’t know 
him as well as I do. He’s one of the biggest liars in the 
neighbourhood, and I wouldn’t believe him on his oath.” 

The trial proceeded, and I do not think it is necessary for 
me to inention the result. 

Tain bound to say that I have occasionally known a jury- 
man act almost in as eccentric a manner as the local justices to 
whom I have been alluding. 

Once, at the Old Bailey, a tradesman, apparently of the 
highest possible respectability, was placed upon his trial upon 
a charge of fraud. I forget now who prosecuted him, but I 
was counsel for the defence. He had been in very large 
business as a florist, nurseryman, and fruit-grower, in the 
neighbourhood once famous for the Cremorne Gardens ; and, 
yielding to the general feeling in favour of joint-stock enter- 
prises, he had turned his business into a company, and secured 
one or two of the nobility as directors. 

The company was eventually wound up; and the charge 
against the prisoner was that, when he knew perfectly well that 
matters were coming to a crisis, he had represented to a lady, 
desirous of investing a small capital to advantage, that the 
concern was in a most flourishing condition and likely to pay a 
good dividend. It was alleged that, in consequence of those 
false representations, a number of shares which he had received 
as part payment for the good will of the business had been 
taken over by the lady. 

Lord Suffield was one of the directors. He appeared in 
Court, being accommodated, as they say in the newspapers, 
with a seat upon the bench. He had come prepared to be 
called as a witness by me, if necessary, to depose that, to the 
best of his belief, at the time the defendant made the repre- 
sentations, they were justified by the condition of the company. 

On reading iny brief I was convinced of the dona fides ot 
my client. I was, and always shall be, of opinion that he had 
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intended no fraud. It is natural, therefore, that I looked upon the 
case as what is termed familiarly amon g us a “gallopingacquittal.” 

It so happened that I had been principally engaged during 
the week in the Court in which this case was tried. This was 
the last day of the sittings, and I had therefore been addressing 
the same jury two or three times on each of the preceding five 
days. As was so often the case, having been in the company 
of this particular set of men fiom ten in the morning to five or 
six in the evening, I was on excellent terms with them—that 
is, of course, from a distance. I had, indeed, been moie 
fortunate than usual in my verdicts with this jury. 

At the end of the case for the prosecution, I looked, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, towards my twelve friends, as much as 
to ask the question in dumb show, would they like me to 
address them? ‘To my astonishment, they all, and more 
patticularly the foreman, met me with severe looks. I there- 
fore proceeded to address them, and, having argued upon the 
merits of the case, stated that, if they were not satisfied with 
the observations I had made, Lord Suffield and another 
director would enter the box, to give their opinion of the 
defendant’s character, and of the position of the company at 
the time the alleged false representations were made. I 
looked at the jury again, expecting to get some expression of 
opinion; but once more was I grievously disappointed. I 
called my witnesses, and among them, his lordship, who bore 
out precisely the contentions 1 had urged on behalf of my 
client. The Judge summed up, and the jury turned round in 
their box to consider their verdict. ‘They consulted together 
for some considerable time, and I confess that I soon began te 
lose my temper. What on earth could it mean? Ina little 
while the foreman turned round and said, “ My lord, we can’t 
agree—we should like to retire and talk it over;” and retire 
they accordingly did. Hours passed by, and when at length 
the ordinary time arrived for the mnsing of the Court, the jury 
were sent for. They stated that there was not the smallest 
piospect of their coming to a unanimous conclusion, and they 
were accordingly discharged. 

As I was picking up my papers with, I am afraid, a some- 
what fiendish expression upon my face, the foreman of the 
jury, accompanied by one or two of his fellows, approached 
me on the way to the corridor. Pausing for a moment, he said; 

“Very soiry, Mr. Montagu, couldn’t vote for you in the 
last case. We always like to give you a verdict when we can ; 
but we really couldn’t do it this time.” 

x 2 
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‘‘What on earth do you mean?” I said. “I never heard 
of such stupidity in the whole course of my life. The man is 
as much guilty as you are.” 

‘“‘ Ah,” was the reply, “he’s your client, of course, and we 
know you're very staunch. But not a bit of it—I hate them 
d d lords. What business, sir, has a lord turning shop- 
keeper? What right have they to become tradesmen? Let’em 
be lords, or Jet ’em be tradesmen. I don’t like ’em as lords, 
but when they combine the two, you may depend upon it 
there’s fraud somewhere, and they don’t have no vote of mine; ” 
whereupon, looking at me with a knowing wink, he passed from 
the Court into the corridor. 

The case was adjourned until the following sessions, the 
Judge allowing the defendant out upon his own recognisance. 
When the trial came on again in the following month, the 
Judge stopped it almost at its inception, telling the jury that 
the matter had been before him at the previous sessions, that, 
for some reason which he could not fathom, the jury were 
unable to agree, but that he was bound to say, after having 
heard the evidence, that he did not think it in any way safe 
that the defendant should be convicted for fraud. A verdict of 
acquittal was accordingly taken. 

One day, I was travelling on the Underground Railway to 
Farringdon Street, having to attend two or three cases at the 
Middlesex Sessions. Several persons were in the compartment 
with me, and, as I perused the daily paper before me, I could 
not help following a portion of their conversation. As the 
train was drawing up to the platform, one of them said: 

“ Are you getting out here? Why, what are you doing in 
this part of the wold?” ; 

Oh,” replied the person addressed, ‘I’m on that infernal 
jury atthe Middlesex Sessions. I’ve been there the whole week. 
But I’ve hud my revenge—l’ve not let a single chap off yet.” 

Needless to say, I was somewhat amused. Walking from 
the station to the Sessions House, I robed, and proceeded into 
Court. It so happened that I was in the opening case, having 
to defend a man who was charged with felony. 

My first business was to look towards the jury-box, and 
there, sure enough, in the front row, I spicd my fellow- 
passenger of a few minutes before. Of course, when he took 
the book in his hand to be sworn, I promptly challenged hiu. 
He left the box, and I took care to keep my eye on him till 
the end of the session. 

One of the most melancholy things that ever happened to 
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my professional friends was the sudden collapse of poor 
Ballantine. He went out to India to defend the Guicowar of 
Baroda, having a fee, I think, of ten thousand guineas. Upon 
his return, he speculated with that large sum of money upon 
the Stock Exchange, and lost the greater part of it. Irom 
that time he seemed to attend to business less and less, and 
gradually became an altered man. In 1882, a year after his 
return from India, he wrote his book of reminiscences. He 
then resolved to quit the Bar for a period, and go to America 
for the purpose of giving readings from his book. 

He was received everywhere by our American cousins with 
lavish hospitality and every incentive to success ; but somehow 
or other, his brain was no longer as strong as it had been, and 
his tour was not very successful. One ot the literary lights of 
New York afterwards described his entertainments to me as 
the “ Reminiscences of a Serjeant Who had Lost His Memory.” 

Ballantine returned to this country, broken down in health 
and pocket. But he had excellent friends, and the remainder 
of his life was passed in comfort. He always used to come to 
me in all his troubles, and I really felt for him very much. 
Upon one occasion, while describing to me a serious fit of 
illness that he had had, he declared, in his extraordinary way, 
that he had died and come to life again. I asked him to 
explain his meaning, and, in that careless manner of talking he 
had, he said : 

“My dear Montagu, I am certain that I died. I was lying 
exhausted in bed, and I felt the strangest sort of sensation 
come over me. My senses were going, and I said to the 
woman who was attending me: ‘ Please go out of the room, 
and don’t let any one come in.’ You know, my dear fellow, 
there were very many things in my life which I might talk 
about in my delirium, but which I should not care to have 
repeated. She left the room, and as soon as she had done so, 
I was seized with the strangest sort of fantasy of the brain. 
As I sank back on my pillow, the breath seemed to leave my 
body, and the last words I uttered were: ‘I wonder who I 
shall be introduced to next.’” 

Poor fellow! I saw him almost at the last. He died at 
Margate, in the month of January, 1887. A few days before 
his death, he sent for me. When I arrived at his bedside, he, 
feeling his end to be rapidly approaching, expressed a wish to 
see his son Walter, Unfortunately they had not been on good 
terms for some time. I am bound to say, knowing intimately 
all the facts of the case—having acted in their differences as a 
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mediator—that the fault lay almost entirely with the poor 
Serjeant. He could not control his tongue, and the things he 
had said of his son were very disgraceful. 

I telegraphed to Walter, who was recovering from the 
scarlct fever at Monte Carlo. Ill as he was, he at once came 
over to this country, and, having seen me in London, hurried 
down to Margate. He was reconciled to his father, and 
remained with him to the end. 


CHAPTER L. 
EXCUDENT ALII SPIRANTIA MOLLIUS RA, 


Belt against Lawes—The alleged libel in Vanzty Fair—Busts in Court— 
An adjoining room used as a studio—A piece of bad generalship— 
Apparent changes of front—The three conspirators, the secret chamber, 
and the ‘‘ ghost ’’"—Evidence of Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. Thorny- 
croft, and Mr. Millais—Verdict—Invoking the aid of the Bankruptcy 
Court—Richard and Walter Belt charged with fraud—Paying £8,v00 
for trashy jewels—-The sentence on Richard Belt. 


One of the longest trials of my time was the action of Belt 
against Lawes, the hearing of which occupied forty-three days. 
This was the very last case that was tried in Westminster Hall. 
The Judge was Mr. Baron Huddleston. 

Sw Hardinge-Giffard, Q.C., Mr. Pollard, myself, and Mr. 
Cavendish-Bentinck were counsel for the plaintiff; while Mr. 
Charles Russell, Q.C., Mr. Webster, Q.C., and Mr. Lewis 
Coward represented the defendant. Mr. Houghton watched 
the case on behalf of a person interested, named Verhyden. 

The libel t at was the cause of action appeared in Vanity 
Fair, and ran as follows : 

‘‘ After leaving Mr. Lawes’ studio, in 1875, Mr. Belt began 
to do business on his own account. He published as his own 
work the statue of Dean Stanley, of which a good deal has 
been lately heard. This statue, however, was worked for him 
by Mr. Brock, as Mr. Brock himself declares. In like manner, 
the memorial busts of Charles Kingsley and of Canon Conway, 
which also appeared as the work of Mr. Belt, were, in fact, in- 
vested by Mr. Brock, as Mr. Brock himself declares, with what- 
ever artistic merit they possess. Mr. Brock, equally with Mr. 
Lawes, declares that Mr. Belt was himself incapable of doing 
anything in the shape of artistic work. Mr. Verhyden, Mr. 
Brock, and Mr. Lawes state that Mr. Belt was quite incapable of 
doing any artistic work whatever. The point is that, if our 
information is correct, he has systematically and falsely claimed 
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to be the author of the works of which he was only the broker ; 
that he presents himself as the sculptor and the artist, when in 
reality he is but a statue-jobber and a tradesman. If, then, 
the statements made to us are true—and we frankly avow that, 
at present, we fully believe them to be perfectly true—Mr. Belt 
has been guilty of very scandalous imposture, and those who 
have admired and patronised him as a heaven-born genius are 
the victims of a monstrous deception.” 

Another libel complained of was contained in a letter 
written by the defendant to the Lord Mayor in the following 
September. In reference to the competition for a memorial 
advertised for by the Corporation, his lordship’s attention was 
drawn to the statements in Vanity Fair quoted above, which 
statements, the writer of the letter declared, remained uncon- 
tradicted. He added that no denial of the allegations could 
possibly b2 substantiated. 

Of course, it will only be possible here to allude to a few 
points in this most protracted trial. I may mention that the 
case created the greatest excitement in society. A number of 
persons ranged themselves on the side of Mr. Belt, while others 
took up the cudgels for Mr. Lawes. An enormous sum of 
money was subscribed by people in the Art world to support 
the former, who was, comparatively speaking, a poor man. On 
the other hand, nearly all the Royal Academicians—certainly 
all the principal ones—proclaimed themselves hostile to him. 
Feeling ran so high that old friends quarrelled about the re- 
spective merits of the litigants, and as to the probable result of 
the proceedings. 

Some amusing incidents took place during the trial. A 
number of busts, alleged to be the work of Mr. Belt, were pro- 
duced in Court, being ranged along a temporary platform 
erected in the solicitors’ well. 

I think it was on the fourth day of the trial that the Judge, 
in the presence of the leading counsel for the plaintiff (Sir 
Hardirase-Giffard), observed : 

“It is my intention to have a stage erected in Court, and 
to let Mr. Belt do some of his work while the trial is going on 
——I mean, execute some sort of bust of an independent indi- 
vidual.” His lordship added, ‘I will not suggest Mr. Russell 
or Sir Hardinge-Giffard ;” upon which the plaintiff, who was in 
the box, said, ‘I should like to do your lordship.” 

This proposal, however, was not acceded to. It was 
finally decided that a room should be set apart for Mr. Belt to 
work in, under such supervision as would render it impossible 
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for him to receive any assistance, and that he should model a 
man named Pagliati. A bust of that gentleman, who had 
attended the studio of Mr. Belt, was in Court. It was a te- 
markable piece of work, and was positively sworn to have becn 
executed by the plaintiff. 

Mr. Belt worked away at the bust for several days, and, 
when finished, it was produced in Court, being placed beside 
the original bust of Pagliati. I think it went a long way to 
determine the result of the trial. 

I cannot help thinking that, at one point of the proceedings, 
those conducting the defence were guilty of a piece of bad 
generalship. ‘This was when Mr. Webster suggested that the 
plaintiff had forged one of the documents produced in evidence. 
The plaintiff was cross-examined on this point, and it was my 
good fortune—both my leaders being at that moment absent 
—to re-examine him. He indignantly denied the assertion, 
and the jury, evidently believing him, seemed from that 
moment to take a very strong view in his favour. Odd things 
often control verdicts, and I can’t help feeling that this incident 
went a long way towards winning our case. 

As soon as Mr. Belt saw the statements in Vanity Fuir, he 
repaired to the office of that journal and demanded an ex- 
planation. Having been informed that Mr. Lawes made him- 
self responsible for the statements in the paragraph, he was 
challenged to submit his whole artistic career to a searching 
examination. Knowing that Vanity Fair had a large circula- 
tion, and that the libellous imputations had been sown brcad- 
cast, both in this country and abroad, he determined that he 
would make the whole matter public, and that he would take 
the opinion of a British jury as to the truth or falsity of the 
accusations brought against him. He had a great many 
admirers and patrons, many of them being persons of influence, 
and they supported him in what they considered a bold and 
proper course. He also received assistance from the purses of 
many merchant princes, and others in affluent circumstances. 

In reading the evidence one is struck with the fact that the 
defence seemed more than once to change their front. In the 
first instance they asserted that Mr. Belt was a vulgar swindler, 
without a spark of artistic ability. Subsequently they admitted 
that he was capable of making superficial alterations in the 
busts, and of executing an exceedingly good likeness in clay. 
As a matter of fact they had no alternative but to admit this. 
The jury had the new bust of Mr. Pagliati before their eyes. 
Belt had wrought it in an adjoining room, without assistance. 
Some of the jurymen had, before the sitting of the Court in the 
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morning, and during the adjournment for luncheon, strolled 
into that room, and watched him at his task. The evidence of 
their eyes, therefore, was in opposition to the original theory of 
the defence, namely, that Mr. Belt was an utter impostor. It 
was a part of that theory that there had been three conspirators 
who had banded themselves together, in conjunction with the 
plaintiff, to defraud the public. ‘These three were, Mr. Ver- 
hyden—the real genius, as it was contended—who was called 
as the principal witness for Mr. Lawes to prove the accusations ; 
Mr. Curtis, who was a witness for Mr. Belt, and denied them ; 
and Mr. Walter Belt, the plaintiffs only brother. It was 
alleged—and the allegation reminds one of what one sees in 
the pages of sensational novels—-that the work was executed 
in a secret room or studio, to which no one but the conspirators 
themselves had access; that the busts were worked upon by 
Belt before visitors, after others had made considerable pro- 
gress with them; and that he only put, here and there, a touch 
which anybody knowing the rudiments of sculpture could do, 
and which did not involve any real artistic talent. It was 
alleged that the statue of I.ord Byron, now standing in Hyde 
Park, was executed in this mysterious chamber, and that Mr. 
Sholtz, and Mr. Harrison, both of whom were sculptors, had in 
reality built that statue up. Mr. Mellen, the caster, swore 
that, when he asked Mr. Harrison who was the real author of 
the colossal statue, that gentleman replied, “The ghost.” Mr. 
Harrison, on being called, swore that the statement of the 
caster was a fable from beginning to end. It was urged for 
the defence that Mr. Belt was an exceedingly good business 
man, and that he had a great faculty for obtaining commissions 
in fashionable society. His side, on the other hand, contended 
that he was a man who, by excessive industry, constant appli- 
ition, and powers of long endurance, had raised himself trom 
absolute obscurity—he was, indeed, a man of very humble 
origin and slender education—to a distinguished position in his 
profession, and that he thereby had aroused the enmity, 
rivalry, and jealousy of those who, with far greater educational 
advantages, but with not one-fortieth part of his talent, had 
remained comparatively unsuccessful. 

From Sir Frederick Leighton, the President of the Royal 
Academy, downwards, nearly every artist of reputation was 
placed in the box, and gave most damning evidence against 
Belt. They picked out the works which, in their opinion, he 
was capable of executing, and specified others—of course those 
of the greatest merit—which they said were far beyond his 
powers. One after another, the flower of the Royal Academy, 
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descending to detail, pointed out the various features of the 
different busts which, in their opinion, supported their con- 
tentions, as well as the various features which demonstrated the 
impossibility of one hand having done all the work. 

For years the air had been poisoned with rumours against 
the honesty of Mr. Belt. Apparently those rumours had 
originated in a quarrel between Mr. Belt and Mr. Verhyden. 
It was contended that, from the time of this disagreement, the 
latter had gone about systematically spreading the rumour that 
Mr. Belt was not the author of the Byron memorial and of 
other woiks, but that he himself was—in point of fact, that he 
was the “ ghost.” 

Large monetary payments were traced from Belt to 
Verhyden ; and the weak point of the former’s case was that 
he had. apparently, kept no accounts. His strength, of course, 
lay in the evidence of those witnesses—called to rebut the 
testimony of the Academicians—who swore that they saw Belt 
execute the works. Their evidence applied to nearly all tie 
busts produced in Court, and therefore, if they were to be 
believed—and many of them were persons of the highest 
standing—they were in a position to prove that our client did 
actually perform the tasks to which the Academicians declared 
he was unequal. Perhaps the most notable of these witnesses 
were Mr. Morris, an artist who positively swore that he saw 
Belt execute the bust of Canon Conway, from start to finish ; 
Mr. Alexander Yorke, who swore that he suggested certain 
important alterations 1n the bust of his brother, Mr. Reginald 
Yorke, and that he saw the sculptor carry them out; and 
Canon Wilkinson, who gave evidence of a simular character 
with regard to the bust of his wife. 

Besides the President, two other very important members 
of the Academy were called, namely, Mr. Thornycroft and 
Mr. Millais. Certainly no better experts, and no more 
honourable gentlemen, could be found ; yet, if their evidence 
were correct, Belt was an arrant impostor. When the second 
bust of Pagliati was shown in Court, the three distinguished 
Academicians to whom I have just referred gave it as their 
undoubted opinion that, as compared with the terra-cotta bust 
of Pagliati originally produced, it had no artistic merit. This 
was the sworn evidence of these three gentlemen ; but a Mr. 
Mallenpré subsequently came forward as a witness, and swore 
that he saw Belt working on the original bust. This rebutting 
evidence of course entirely smashed the mere hypothetical 
evidence of experts, even of the position of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Mr. Thornycroft, and Mr, Millais. 
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Mr. Verhyden made, I thought, a remarkably bad witness. 
It was apparent to the most ordinary observer that his testi- 
mony was prompted by the bitterest feelings towards the 
plaintiff. He produced a diary which he said he had kept with 
the object of some day exposing his former friend and master, 
and of bringing to the knowledge of the world the pseudo- 
sculptor’s gross cheating and imposture. 

There was an undisputed £300 paid to Verhyden. He, 
on the one hand, swore that the money was given to him for 
the execution of the Byron memorial; while Belt, on the 
other hand, positively asserted that the sum was paid by him 
to the witness for certain drawings, or cartoons, that were 
subsequently used for the ercction of windows in a cathedral. 

There really seemed at one time to be no prospect of 
this remarkable case being brought to a conclusion. But, at 
last, on the 28th of December—more than a year from the 
commencement of the trial—a decision was come to. On the 
date in question Mr. Baron Huddleston brought his summing- 
up to a conclusion. The Cout and the approaches thereto 
were thronged ; and among the distinguished persons present 
were the Baroness Burdett-Coutts—a great patroness of the 
plaintiffi—Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Lady Abinger, Lady Diana 
Huddleston, Lady Wiltshue, and the Honourable Alexander 
Yorke. 

The jury retired at twenty minutes to one, and, after an 
absence of four minutes, returned into Court. The Associate 
put the question : 

“Gentlemen, have you agreed upon your verdict? For 
whom do you find?” 

The answer of the foreman was: 

‘We find for the plaintiff—damages £5,000.” 

Mr. Webster asked the Judge to stay execution, but his 
lordship peremptorily refused to do so. Sir Hardinge-Giffard 
then asked for a certificate for a special jury, and his applica- 
tion was at once acceded to. On the same day Messrs. Lewis 
and Lewis, the defendant’s solicitors, wrote the following letter 
to the daily papers ; 

6630 AND II, ELY PLACE, IIOLBORN. 
‘ Sir, 

‘We desire to state that, at the earliest opportunity, 
the summing-up of the Judge in this action, and the verdict, 
will be challenged by an application for a new trial. 

“Yours truly, 
‘*Tiwis and Lewis, 
** Defendant's Solicitors.” 
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Next term a rule was applied for, and obtained, for a new 
trial When it came on, to be made absolute—the same 
counsel appearing on either side—week upon week was con- 
sumed in reading the notes and in arguments. Eventually 
their Jordships—the Lord Chief Justice of England presiding — 
decided against the defendant, refusing to set the verdict aside 
or to grant a new trial. 

Elsewhere I have quoted the observation of Mr. Coleridge 
to the effect that 1t does not pay counsel to be in long cases. 
I certainly had a very forcible proof of the truth of this in the 
Belt case. The Judges having decided that there should be 
no new trial, Mr. George Lewis advised his client to take 
advantage of the assistance of the Bankruptcy Court, and to 
pass through it. This was done, and Mr. Belt accordingly did 
not receive the 45,000 awarded to him. The worst of it was 
that this involved a considerable loss of money to all the 
counsel engaged for the plaintiff. Some of our fees were 
paid, but others we never saw. 

During the case 1 had suggested to the solicitor who 
instructed us that the refreshers were mounting up, and ought 
to be forthcoming, whereupon I was assured that the money 
would be all right. I felt, with my brethren, that it would be 
impossible to leave the case before its termination ; and the 
result was that I had to suffer a loss of about five hundred 
guineas, not to mention the fact that, during the progress of 
this most protracted law-suit, I was prevented from taking 
other business to any extent. 

In the month of March, 1886, I was again Mr. Richard 
Belt’s counsel, but under very different circumstances. At the 
Central Criminal Court, before Mr. Justice Stephen, he was 
charged, in conjunction with his brother, Mr. Walter Belt, with 
unlawfully conspiring to obtain, by false pretences, various 
sums of money from Sir William Neville Abdy. Sir Charles 
Russell, who, since the artistic trial, had been appointed 
Attorney-General, and Mr. Poland, were instructed by Mr. 
George Lewis—Mr. Belt’s old adversary—to prosecute ; while 
Mr. Edward Clarke, Q.C., and myself appeared for Richard 
Belt, and Mr. Kemp, Q.C., and Mr. Charles Mathews for 
Walter Belt. 

At the trial at Westminster Hall of Belt and Lawes, one of 
the earliest witnesses on behalf of the plaintiff was a Madame 
Petritzka, who testified that she was a friend of the sculptor’s ; 
that she had been in the habit of passing a considerable 
portion of her time at his studio watching him work (she being, 
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as she said, interested in art); that she had whiled away 
the time there with her needlework; and that she had seen 
him engaged on some of the busts that were produced in 
Court. She subsequently married Sir William Abdy, and I 
am under the impression that Belt had introduced him to her 
after, or at, the Westminster trial. 

Sir William, in the box, stated that he had made Richard 
Belt’s acquaintance in 1883, and that he had, quite in a 
friendly way, lent him a sum of £2,000, which was never paid 
back. Some time afterwards, he stated, Belt called upon him 
and said that he knew a lady who, being badly off, was anxious 
to raise money on some very beautiful jewellery that she 
possessed. Belt stated that she had left this jewellery with a 
Mr. Byfus, a solicitor, who had lent her a comparatively small 
sum of money upon it at an enormous rate of interest. The 
lady’s name, Belt said, was Morphy, and he added that she 
had been the mistress of the Sultan, from whom she received 
the jewellery, which included Indian and Brazilian stones. 
The next day a man called at Sir William’s house, bringing 
with him a tiara, a necklet, and several other articles of 
jewellery. These Sir William bought, paying for them a sum 
considerably over £43,000. In the following February, Walter 
Belt brought a riviera to him at the Grosvenor Hotel, and he 
agreed to purchase it for £1,000. Richard Belt was present 
at the interview. Other jewellery, which was stated to belong 
to the lady, and which was said to be of great value, was after- 
wards shown to Sir William and purchased by him. Altogether 
he paid £8,000 for jewels. Sir William afterwards placed 
them in the charge of Messrs. Lewis and Lewis, who produced 
them in Court. 

Evidence was brought forward to show that the story about 
Mrs. Morphy was a concoction from beginning to end. It was 
proved that the jewellery had been purchased from small 
tradesmen, and was, comparatively speaking, worthless. 

The jury found Richard Belt guilty of obtaining money by 
false pretences, and he was sentenced to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. His brother, Mr. Walter Belt, 
was acquitted. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
RUGO MERA. 


A matter upon which my opinion was sought—Divided counsels—The 
undertaking I gave to the magistiate—I provoke the hatred of one of 
the partics concerned—A plot for my dtscomfiture—The farmer’s 
visitoris—They state their mind, and he giows indignant —My solicitors 
write a lJetter—-The annoyance comes to an end—Mypstcrious dis- 
appearance of my dog Jack. 


I was always of opinion that, however hard advocates might 
fight against one another in Court, everything was forgotten as 
soon as the case was ovcr—that, in point of fact, the advocate 
was looked upon merely as the mouth-piece of those he re- 
presented, and that, if any feeling was engendered against him, 
either in witnesses whoin he cross-examined or in parties 
whose conduct he had to comment upon, all was forgotten as 
soon as the verdict was returned. No doubt my vicw of the 
matter is a sound one; but there are exceptions to every rule. 
One of those exceptions arose out of a case in which I 
appeared a year or two before I retired from the Bar. 

A solicitor and a firm of financial agents were alleged to 
have defrauded a young man of certain property. I have 
always, I may remark in passing, looked upon financial agents, 
as upon general dealers, with the gravest suspicion. 

The papers were originally laid before me, that I might 
give my opinion as to the steps which should be taken. I 
strongly advised a criminal prosecution for conspiracy, stating 
that I was quite sure a magistrate would grant process for the 
alleged offence against all the defendants. ‘The matter was a 
serious one, a very large sum of money being at stake. My 
solicitor, before proceeding, stated that he should like to have 
another opinion. He intimated his desire to consult a leading 
Queen’s Counsel—a man who was, at that time, engaged in all 
the causes céltbres. ‘By all means,” I said; “he has not had 
much experience in criminal matters, but you can’t do better 
than take his opinion.” 

In a few days the solicitor reappeared at my chambers, and 
stated that the learned counsel, believing that it was not a 
matter for a criminal investigation at all, had expressed himself 
in favour of filing a bill against the defendants in Chancery, 
for an account, etc. I still stuck to my guns, and a joint con- 
sultation took place. My leader, though not fully convinced, 
eventually consented to the course I had originally proposed. 
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I duly obtained my summons against the defendants at one of 
the principal Police Courts. 

The matter lasted before the magistrate for many weeks. 
I conducted the prosecution ; the defendants were represented 
by the present Home Secretary, and by various other leading 
members of the Bar. I should mention that, before granting 
the summons, the magistrate, who was a remarkably shrewd 
man of the world, had stated to me that, if he granted process, 
I must undertake that there should be no monetary settlement 
of the case. As I considered the matter a very serious one, and 
not one for compromise, I readily assented to this condition. 

In the end, the defendants were all committed to take 
their trial at the: Central Criminal Court. They, however, 
applied to the Court of Queen’s Bench and had the indictment 
removed to that tribunal by certiovar?. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench, I may mention, is the highest Court of Criminal 
Judicature in the realm. The trial was thus put off for a 
considerable period. 

In the interval, many offers of settlement were made. The 
matter had gone out of my hands as leader, because the 
eminent gentleman who had been called in to advise with me 
had bcen chosen as senior counsel. He had no objection to 
a settlement at all, and for the first time I think in my career, 
he and J had rather serious words together. However, the 
relatives of the young man—who had lost many thousands— 
were anxious that as much spoil should be got back as possible, 
and eventually an agreement was come to by which our client 
was to receive, I think, £10,000. 

Having given my word to the magistrate that no settlement 
should be come to, I was, of course, very angry and annoyed, 
and I positively refused to be in Court when the case came 
on. ‘The settlement was arranged in the ordinary way. 

For some reason or other, the principal member of this 
firm of financial agents conceived the greatest hatred towards 
me. Possibly he was incensed by my conduct of the case 
before the magistrate, or by my opposition to the settlement, 
or (and this is perhaps the most likely hypothesis) by the loss 
of so many thousand pounds. Be that as it may, he grew very 
savage. Being a foolish man, he went about giving expression 
to his vindictive feelings ; and it was in consequence of this 
indiscretion that I became awate of his state of mind. The 
individual to whom I am alluding was quite a county magnate. 
He owned a property in one of the snues and was thought a 
good deal of, no one having taken the trouble to ascertain 
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where the money came from with which the estate was pure 
chased. He drove a four-in-hand, and entertained very largely 
at cricket matches and other social gatherings. It so happened 
that my good old friend, William Yardley, who so distinguished 
himself as a bat in the Cantab Eleven, was present when one 
of the matches took place. At lunch, as luck would have it, 
my name was mentioned, whereupon the host became furious 
and said : 

“T hate the sight of that fellow. I'll never rest until I do 
him an injury. He was once counsel against me and cost me 
many thousands of pounds, not to mention a very large sum as 
law costs. I understand that he’s got some shooting not far 
from here, that he is very keen about the sport, and that he is 
fond of having his friends down there. I’ve determined to spoil 
his fun, and I have a scheme laid which is certain to succeed.” 

Naturally, Yardley, as an old friend of mine and one who 
frequently visited me at Burnham, fired up with indignation at 
this statement, and left the place as soon as he could con- 
veniently do so. He lost no time in letting me know what had 
transpired ; but, regarding the threat as an idle one, I merely 
laughed, and let the matter pass. 

Adjoining my shooting at Burnham was some land which | 
rented from a farmer, as it was absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of my sport. ‘The farmer was a very pleasant fellow, 
and it was my custom every year, on the first day that I shot 
in September, to invite him over as my guest. In this particular 
year I commenced my shooting on the first of the month, when 
my neighbour and landlord was, as usual, one of the party 
From the first moment I set eyes upon him, I saw that there 
was something on his mind. During the afternoon we walked 
over the stubble together, and this gave him his opportunity. 
He stated that, a few weeks before, a man had called upon him 
and expressed a wish to rent his ground, adding that money 
was no object at all. My friend the farmer had replied that 
the land was already let to me. ‘The man, who it appeared 
looked like a land agent, took his answer and departed. A 
few days afterwards he returned, accompanied by another man, 
whom, from the description given me, I was not slow to recog- 
nise as the individual who had been Yardley’s host and 
against whom I had appeared in Court. It seemed that he had 
offered the farmer any sum of money for the right of shooting 
upon this particular piece of ground, and, on being met with 
repeated refusals, had said: 

“If I have your ground, I can ruin Mr, Montagu Williams’ 
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shooting. I owe him a grudge; I don’t mind what it costs 
me to pay it. Money, I tell you, is not any object at all. 
Mr. Williams, I find, only holds your ground from year to 
year ; so throw him over, name your own sum, and the matter 
is settled. This is my land agent.” 

My friend the farmer—a fine old specimen of the British 
yeoman—flew into a tremendous rage, and told his visitors 
that if they did not immediately leave his premises, he would 
call a couple of labourers and have them kicked off. 

On my return to town, I instructed my solicitors to write a 
letter to the farmer’s two visitors, conveying my knowledge of 
their action, infornring them that there was such a crime as 
conspiracy to injure a man in his business or his rights, and | 
stating that, if I heard one single word more upon the subject, 
I would prosecute them both. 

From that time forward I was left in undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of ry shooting ; but I have good reason for believing 
that matters did not rest here. 

At my cottage at Burnham I had a dog—a Bridlington— 
named Jack. <A more faithful creature never lived, and during 
my sojourn in the country—for I kept him down there—he was 
my favourite and my friend. Upon entering the cottage one 
morning, at the latter end of the shooting season of the same 
year, I saw blank expressions upon the faces of the man and 
his wife who acted as my housekeepers. Jack was gone. I 
had no direct evidence as to what became of him, but I drew 
my own conclusions. The poor fellow never appeared again. 


CHAPTER LII. 
HEC UBI PACTA FIDES UBI CONNUBIALIA JURA? 


Birchington-on-Sea—A case of alleged fraud—The prisoner attempts to 
" commit suicide—He is admitted to bail—My speech for the defence— 
Tokens of gratitude—The kindness of Mr. Justice Stephen—The 
Brighton Bigamy case—Marrying in haste—A question of identity— 
Captain or butcher ?—Some strange coincidences—The new trial, 
It was at the end of 1884 that I first felt an affection in my 
throat. At first, I treated this merely as a hoarseness, and 
consulted my ordinary medical man. As, however, I grew 
we~se instead of better, I took the opinion of those who were 
recommended to me as the best specialists. At the end of the 
autumn of that year, my throat got somewhat worse, and I was 
advised to go down to the sea for a month or so, and have 
complete rest. J wag told that, if J did this, in all probability 
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the affection would cease to exist. I did as advised, and 
passed two very quiet months at Birchington-on-Sea, coming 
up to town only occasionally, and only for very important con- 
sultations. A quieter place than this small colony of bungalows 
could not possibly be imagined. ‘The régime prescribed for me 
was successful, and my voice became gradually better. When, 
indeed, I returned to the hard work of my business, the trouble 
seemed to have completely passed away. 

All went well until the month of June, 1885, when I had a 
relapse, under circumstances that I will relate. 

A poor fellow was charged with fraud, and of all the men 
that I ever defended, I do not think that I was ever more sorry 
for any one than I was for him. His name was Scott. The 
charge against him was that of unlawfully obtainmg a cheque 
for £5,000, with intent to defraud. 

Scott was a partner in the house of Beasley, Brown, and 
Co., of Tower Hill, merchants, and he was prosecuted by 
Messrs. Dyster, Lander, and Co., of 6, Crosby Square, hide- 
brokers. The facts of the alleged fraud were these. The 
principal partner in the firm of Dyster, Lander, and Co. 
advanced to Scott a sum of £3,800 on hides, shipped by the 
Illawarra. A few days after this transaction, Scott called 
again at the office of the firm, and said that another lot of hides 
were coming by the same vessel, and that he should want an 
advance on them. He said: “It will be about 45,000. I 
will give you particulars later on.” In a few days he called 
again at the office, bringing with hima paper memorandum, on 
which was written: “ Further lot per ///awarra. Want £5,000.” 
A cheque for that amount was handed to him, and, proceeding 
to the bank, he paid it in to the account of himself and partners. 

Now, there is no doubt that this was a false statement. 
There was no second lot of hides to be received by the 
MMawaria; but of course, if the advance had been paid back 
before the vessel arrived, there would have been no further 
inquiry into the transaction. I am perfectly convinced that 
my client, when he made the representation, was of opinion 
that his firm would be able to liquidate their liabilities before 
the ///awarra arrived. He had, indeed, every reason to come 
to that conclusion. Not one single shilling of the £5,000 
went into his own pocket. All the money was used for the 
purposes of the firm. It appeared from his statements—though, 
of course, I was not able to prove it—that what he had done 
had been done solely in the interests of his partners. 

There were other pieces of evidence which, I am bound to 
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admit, looked very black against my client, though I am none 
the less convinced that the poor fellow was entirely innocent 
of any intention to defraud. 

When Scott heard that a warrant was issued for his arrest, 
he was down at his house at Halliford-on-Thames, with his 
wife and child. He had some rooms in Wimpole Street, which 
the family occupied when they came up to town. Always a 
very fond husband and father, this morning, before leaving, he 
seems to have been more affectionate than usual. Arriving in 
London, he proceeded straight to the rooms in Wimpole 
Street, where he attempted to commit suicide by taking poison. 
Somehow or other he managed to survive the dose. Though 
near to death’s door for several days, he eventually recovered 
sufficiently to be removed to the Guildhall, and brought up 
before the sitting alderman. Anything more terrible than the 
poor fellow’s state, and anything more heart-rending than the 
grief of his young wife, I never saw. 

The alderman committed him to take his trial. I pleaded 
very hard for the prisoner to be allowed out on bail, offering 
sureties to any amount for his attendance at the sessions. His 
worship, however, refused to grant my application, on the 
grounds that the prisoner had already tried once to commit 
suicide, and might try again. However, from the decisions of 
magistrates, in cases of this description, there is an appeal to 
one of Her Majesty’s Judges sitting in chambers, and to that 
tribunal I accordingly went. My Judge was Sir Henry Hawkins, 
who is the kindest man in the world where women, children, or 
animals are concerned. Stating the case with all the power 
that I possessed, I eventually prevailed upon his lordship to 
admit the man to bail. 

The trial took place before the Recorder of London (Sir 
Thomas Chambers), on the 24th of June and the following 
day, and in the end the prisoner was acquitted. 

It was during my speech—a long one—in this case that I 
felt my voice go, never actually to return. Poor Scott knew 
it. While I was lying ill at the private hospital, his wife never 
missed a morning to call there, make inquiries, and leave a 
bunch of violets or some other flowers, to show that I was not 
entirely forgotten—the world not totally ungrateful. It is only 
three weeks since the poor fellow called at my present residence, 
and wished me “good-bye.” He was sailing to the colonies, 
to endeavour to begin his life again. 

I still continued, however, to pound away at my work, 
though my throat gradually got worse. 

¥ 2 
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I happened to be specially retained in a case upon the 
Eastern Circuit, tried before Mr. Justice Stephen. It was a 
matter of great importance, and I was for the defence. 

On the second day of the trial I experienced the greatest 
agony in my throat, and spoke so hoarsely, when addressing 
the jury, that I had to get quite close to them in order to 
make myself heard. 

I shall never forget the kindness of the most excellent 
Judge who was presiding, and who, under a crust of stern 
severity, conceals the gentleness of a woman. While I was 
speaking, I noticed that he had gathered up his papers and 
was about to shift his position. In the tenderest possible way, 
he said: 

“Go on, Mr. Williams. I don’t want you to come nearer 
to me, because then you will be further off from the jury; but 
I am coming down to you, as I don’t wish to lose one single 
word you have to say. I see you are suffering pain.” 

His lordship then came down, and sat in the seat at the 
counsel’s table usually occupied by the Clerk of Arraigns. 

One of my last trials of any sensational importance was that 
of James Malcolm, who was charged with feloniously marrying 
Emma Dash, his wife Elizabeth being then alive. The case 
was known as the “Brighton Bigamy.” It came before Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, and occupied five days. Messrs. Poland and 
Horace Avory conducted the prosecution, while the prisoner 
was defended by myself and Mr. Warburton. 

The facts brought to light showed how easily young women 
are wooed and won. This was one of the most extraordinary 
cases of modern times, and had principal reference to a 
question of identity. 

It appeared that, in the previous Easter, Miss Emma Dash 
met the prisoner on the Parade at Brighton. He introduced 
himself as Captain McDonald, and said that he had met her 
at a ball in London. The young lady at the time was in the 
company of her mother. As they all three walked along 
together, the gentleman explained that, four years before, he 
had been engaged to a young lady, that her mother would not 
allow them to marry because she was so young, and that, when 
he returned from his last voyage, he found that she was married. 
He went on to say that, if ever he got married, he should take 
his wife to sea with him. 

The Captain called at their house that same afternoon, 
having received permission to doso. After some conversation, 
he prevailed upon the mother to allow her daughter to go out 
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for a drive with him. They drove to Lewes, and put up at 
the “ White Hart Hotel, where they had dinner. Soon after 
five o’clock they left, and drove back to Brighton. At the 
railway station they parted, the gentleman catching the 8.40 
train to London. 

All this happened on Sunday, the 29th of March. When 
they parted at the railway station, the Captain told the young 
lady that he would telegraph to her. Next day she received 
the following telegram : 


6 CAPTAIN MCDONALD 


to 
Miss DasH, 10, Broad Street, Brighton. 


“ Regret to say it is impossible to get down to-day, Will 
arrive to-morrow by the 1.7. Hope you are well.” 


Next day she received this telegram : 


“Will be at Brighton 12.34. Should you see same coach- 
man on the way up, bring him to station. Will go long ride. 
Lovely day.” 


The young lady met him at the station. They drove to 
Worthing, and, having dined there, returned to Brighton. The 
prisoner left for London by the 8.40 train. Shortly before his 
departure he asked the mother whether she would give her 
consent to his marrying her daughter. She said that she had 
only known him for a very short time, but finally consented, 
He said that he would get the license on the following day. 
In the course of the conversation that took place that evening, 
he mentioned that his ship was the Kaikoura. 

* Next day the young lady received a telegram directing her 
to meet the prisoner at the station at five o’clock. She did so, 
and on his arrival, they went with the license to a clergyman. 
The prisoner said he wanted to be married on Good Friday, 
but the clergyman refused to perform the ceremony on that day. 
Eventually it was arranged that it should take place on the 
following Saturday. The prisoner came down to Brighton on 
the Thursday, when it was decided that the young lady and 
her relatives should meet him at St. James’ Church at eight 
o'clock on Saturday morning. 

The ceremony took place ; among those present being the 
bride's mother, a Miss Lewis, and a Mr. May. After the break- 
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fast, the couple started for Chichester. They remained there 
until Monday evening, when they returned to Brighton at about 
half past eight The prisoner then went away, for the purpose, 
as he said, of going to his ship and making arrangements to 
receive his wife there. 

From that time until the prisoner was taken into custody, 
nothing more was seen of him by his bride. The marriage, I 
may say, took place exactly a week after the parties first met 
on the Parade. 

It appeared that a Mr. Osborne, who had been at the 
wedding breakfast, was present some months afterwards at a 
garden party at Fulham, given by the Butchers’ Company In 
the gathering he saw a gentleman dressed in Highland cos- 
tume, whom he at once recognised as the recreant bridegroom. 
Mr. Osborne tapped him on the shoulder, and accused him 
of being the man who married and deserted Miss Dash at 
Brighton. The person addressed denied this statement, and 
said his name was Malcolm On the 13th of July the young 
lady herself was confronted with the butcher—for he turned 
out to be a butcher, and no captain—and claimed him as her 
husband. The gentleman denied the soft impeachment, de- 
clared that he had never been to Bnghton in his life, and 
asserted that he was mairied to somebody else. He stuck to 
this statement from start to finish 

The unfortunate bride, the clergyman, and all those who 
had been present at the ceremony, entered the box, and 
swore positively, that Malcolm and McDonald were one and 
the same person On the other hand, I called a host of wit- 
nesses who swore, equally positively, that Malcolm was in 
London at the time when, according to the theory of the pro- 
secution, he was making love and being married at Brighton. 

The prisoner, who was a meat-salesman in Newgate Market, 
received a most excellent character, and was alleged by his 
master to be a stringent teetotaler. A very remarkable piece 
of evidence was brought forward by me. It was that of the 
manageress of the hotel at Brighton where my client was 
alleged to have put up. She stated, that on the night before 
Good Friday, a Captain McDonald was slecping at her 
hostelry, but that the accused undoubtedly was not that 
person. 

My client had a peculiar scar on his face—so, the wit- 
nesses all swore, had Captain McDonald. It was a remark- 
able circumstance that the name of the ship which Captain 
McDonald had stated he commanded, namely, the Xazkoura, 
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was the identical name of a vessel which, a few days before, 
had brought over a cargo of meat from Australia to Malcelm’s 
master. The signature on the marriage register was produced, 
and though the master butcher was evidently desirous of pro- 
tecting his salesman, he was bound to admit that, in his 
opinion, the handwriting was that of Malcolm. The prisoner’s 
wife could not, of course, in the present state of the law, be put 
into the box. She would naturally have been a most material 
witness. 

The defence was in effect that there were two Dromios, so 
like one another that they could not be told apart. A remark- 
able coincidence occurred during the trial. While I was 
addressing the jury, and dwelling upon the probability that 
there were two men concerned who closely resembled one 
another, an individual, either by accident or design, wandered 
into the Court and took up his place underneath the dock, 
when it was immediately perceived that he bore a striking 
resemblance to the prisoner. It was, of course, not for one 
moment suggested that he was the mysterious bridegroom. 

After a very patient investigation, and a summing-up from 
the Judge which was certainly not favourable to my client, the 
jury found themselves unable to agree, and were discharged 
without giving a verdict. 

This case was a very severe strain upon me, and when the 
man was tried again, in the following session, I declined to 
accept the brief. He was defended by Mr. Fillan, convicted, 
and sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. It subsequently 
transpired that Miss Dash was not the only woman with whom 
he had committed bigamy. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
VALE ! 


My throat gets worse—I consult Dr. Felix Semon—The analysis—A 
sentence of death—Arrival of the doctors from Germany— An excellent 
institution—The first words I uttered—lI retire from the Bar—A public 
acknowledgment—Farewell words. 


I MANAGED to get through my work somehow or other up to 
March, 1886. I had been becoming gradually worse, and I 
suppose I was looking most fearfully ill. Nothing seemed to 
do me any good, and I had exhausted all the medical talent I 
could hear or think of. One day, as was my custom, I went 
into the Beefsteak Club to dine—or rather, to go through the 
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formality of sitting down to dinner. Though I have several 
other clubs, I generally choose to spend my evenings in the 
Beefsteak, that pleasantest of all the coteries of London. 

My old and esteemed friend, Arthur Chappell, sat next to 
me at table; and, in the kindest manner possible, he told me 
how distressed he was to see me looking so ill. He asked me 
whom I had consulted, and I gave him the names of the 
different medical men. Then he said : 

‘“Why don’t you go and see little Felix Semon? If there’s 
any man can do your throat good, it is he.” 

Well, Chappell wouldn’t let me leave the club until he had 
written down Dr. Semon’s address in Welbeck Street, and 
until I had promised to visit the physician the next morning. 
I did so, and upon his turning the electric lighting apparatus 
down my throat, he at once exclaimed : 

*‘What! Haven't they told you? You've a formation on 
the larynx. It is impossible for me, without extracting a 
portion, to tell you what the nature of that formation is. It 
may be innocuous ; it may be malignant. When will you come 
again, for I shall have to paint your throat with cocaine in 
order to remove a portion?” 

“ Now !” was my answer. 

He endeavoured to dissuade me, but I insisted. He 
accordingly removed a small portion, but he informed me that 
the quantity he had taken out was not sufficient for analysis, 
and that I must come to him again. 

A day or two afterwards I, by appointment, once more 
visited the physician. He now succeeded in removing a 
sufficient quantity of the growth. 

I had no idea that the matter was a serious one ; neither 
had he. He told me he thought the formation was what is 
medically termed papillomata, a kind of wart that grew upon 
the interior of the throat. As it would take several days to 
have an analysis made of that which he had extracted, he said 
I need not call upon him again until the following Tuesday— 
that day week. I took my leave, feeling perfectly reassured. 

On the day appointed, I returned to the physician’s, I 
was in excellent spirits, and fancied my throat was somewhat 
better. Shaking hands with him, I exclaimed: 

“‘T can’t stay long, so you must tell me what you have to say 
at once, for I have fixed one or two consultations at chambers.” 

I had not observed him at all closely upon entering. 
Happening now to turn my eyes upon him, I found that he 
was as white as death. He said: 
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‘‘Vou had better not go to the Temple to-day. I havea 
serious talk to have with you. Take off your coat and sit 
down.” 

Of course I saw at once that something was the matter. 
After beating about the bush for a little while, he told me that 
the report of the analysis had arrived late on the previous 
evening ; then, softening matters as well as he could, he gave 
me to understand that the growth in my throat was malignant. 
I was sitting in a chair opposite to him, and, without moving, 
I said : 

“That means death ?” 

He replied, “ Yes.” 

*‘ How long?” I asked. 

‘‘Impossible to give a correct answer, but a few months,” 
was the reply. 

“Good God!” I exclaimed, “‘ there must be some alterna- 
tive to this P” 

He said ; 

“Yes, there is—an operation. But statistics are very 
much against you. I have prepared them for you, and have 
given the names of two or three operators who have been 
successful.” 

I perused the report, which he had taken the greatest 
possible trouble to draw up. Among the names, I came 
across that of Professor Hahn, of Berlin, who had been 
successful in the operation, and whose patient was still alive. 

“ That’s the man for me,” said I. ‘I shall have him and 
his assistants.” 

“Well,” he replied, ‘“‘then you will have to go to Berlin. 
If you determine upon it, I’ll go to Berlin with you; but to 
Berlin you must go, if you insist upon having him, and not be 
operated upon here. But I don’t wish to, nor will I, influence 
you in the slightest degree.” 

“*To Berlin,” said I, “among strangers? No! Iam not 
able to speak one single word of the language. No; certainly 
not, Berlin must come to me.” 

He remarked that the expense would be very great. My 
answer was: 

‘““What is that to me? This is a matter of life and death. 
Sit down, please, and telegraph to Germany as follows: ‘What 
are your terms for coming with all the assistance, etc., necessary 
to perform an operation of extirpation of the larynx, and not 
leave until the patient is dead or out of danger?’ Now give 
me that telegram. [I'll take it to Vere Street, and you will get 
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an answer by to-morrow moming. I’:l come round and see 
what the answer 1s.” 

Never shall I forget what my feelings were as I stood in 
Oxford Street, looking at the passing cabs and omnibuses. I 
really thought that, 1f I did not hasten and tell somebody of 
my trouble, I should go mad. My daughter, Mrs. Stewart 
Richardson, was at her husband’s place in Scotland, and was 
in a very delicate state of health. She was the only near 
relative that I had left. My executor and friend, Willie 
Mathews, was away on circuit; but my oldest and most 
intimate friend, to whom this book 1s dedicated, and to whom 
I owe a debt that never can be repaid, lived in the neighbour- 
hood, and to her I repaired, and detailed the circumstances of 
my misfortune. 

The answer duly arrived from Germany the next day. I 
immediately wired back: “Terms accepted. Start at once.” 

On the following Saturday the doctors arrived in London 
from Berlin. On the Sunday a consultation was held between 
them, Dr. Semon and my good frend, Sir James Paget, 
whom, being the head of English surgery, I had requested to 
attend the operation. It took place on the following Monday 
at that excellent private hospital, Fitzroy House, Fitzroy Square. 

Everything was most successful, and within a month I was 
able to crawl about. I was speechless, of course, for a con- 
siderable period. It was, indeed, doubtful at first whether 
I should ever regain my voice atall. One morning, Sir James 
Paget came to the hospital with the German surgeons—who 
were about to take their departure from England—and said: 

“Now, Montagu Williams, try and see if you can speak.” 
And the first words that came from my lips were: ‘“‘ Gentlemen 
of the jury.” 

I recovered my health, though my constitution was con- 
siderably shattered by the shock. Owing to the care subse- 
quently taken of my body by my excellent friend, Robson 
Roose—who seems to possess a panacea for the ills of man- 
kind—I gradually became strong again. 

I interviewed Sir James Paget in reference to the future, 
and he confirmed the opinion that had already been expressed 
by my preserver, Semon—namely, that it would be dangerous 
to my life for me to continue my practice. I therefore retired 
from the Bar, and, having been made a Metropolitan Magis- 
trate by the present Home Secretary, I was created a Queen’s 
Counsel by my old friend, Lord Halsbury, the present Lord 
Chancellor. 
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I have alluded shortly to this somewhat sad episode in my 
cireer for many reasons: firstly, I thought it desirable to 
explain how I came to retire from the labours I had loved so 
well, at a time when, in point of fact, I was practically master 
of the situation; secondly, I thought my experience might be 
of use to any one who might labour under the terrible affliction 
that befell me; and, thirdly and principally, because it gives 
me an opportunity of publicly tendering my thanks, and 
expressing my gratitude to the myriads of friends and ac- 
quaintances who rallied round me in my hour of pain. 

My task is now finished, these Leaves of my Life are 
penned ; and to those of my readers for whom I have been 
able to while away a tedious hour, and to such of them—if 
any there be—who have derived some pleasure from perusing 
this volume, I bid adieu in good old Roman fashion, and 
say, Vos valete et plaudite, 


AUTHOR'S NOTE. 


TuHesE Reminiscences are by no means so comprehensive 
as I had originally intended them to be. As I proceeded 
with my task, I found that considerations of space forced 
me to ignore many causes célebres, both civil and criminal, 
in which I had been engaged; for example, the Overend 
and Gurney case, the Strike prosecution, and the Spirit- 
Rapping, the Merchants’ Company, and the Great Eastern 
Steamship Company trials. I trust that the selection I 


made of the material at my disposal was a good one. 
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Tue following is the text of Mr. Montagu Williams’ address 
to the jury in the tial of Lefroy: 


May it please your Lordship, and Gentlemen of the Jury,—This is no 
ordinary case of murder that you are sworn to try. There is no question 
here as to degrees of crime. It is not a question of the sanity or insanity 
of the person accused. It is not a case in which mercy is hkely to be 
extended. It is essentially a question of murder, and it is your duty to 
inquire into it—a duty which is cast upon you by the obligations of the 
oath which you have taken. It is for you to say, when this matter is 
concluded, whether this young man, for young he is—he is only twenty-one 
years of age—is to walk out a free and unshackled man into the light of 
day, or whether he is to suffer a violent and ignominious death, and be 
sent, with all his sins upon him, into the presence of his Maker. 

Gentlemen, there have been many witnesses in this case, and I think I 
am right in saying that the chain must be a continuous one and a strong 
one—so strong that it is your duty in every possible way in favour of life to 
try to break it. The material must be such, and it must be forged in such 
a manner, as to withstand every possible test; otherwise the prisoner is 
entitled to your verdict of ‘* Not Guilty.” It has been said that there are 
many grains of sand in this case, which, taken together, constitute a mound, 
such 4 mound that neither the fury of the storm, nor the strength of the 
strongest wave, can scatter it. If, in any particular, it fails in substantiality, 
the | i tcage is entitled to your verdict. 

oi have one fault to find with an expression that was used—and it is the 
only fault I have to find with the way in which this case has been conducted, 
The Attorney-General said that the prisoner is entrtled to the benefit of a 
doubt. There is no benefit ; it is a right to which the prisoner is entitled. 
If, after reviewing, and carefully reviewing, every particle of evidence 
brought before you on the part of the prosecution, you are not absolutely 
as certain as human intellect can be certain, that the prisoner at the bar 
committed this murder, he is entitled to be acquitted. You are asked by 
the prosecution to enter upon a large and serious speculation. I warn you 
against doing so, lest you get far beyond your depth, and become utterly 
submerged. 

Now, gentlemen, I submit to you that the very first starting-point of the 
chain of evidence is wanting, and without any preface, I will proceed to 

rove it. Mr. Gold, the unhappy man who met with his death on June 27th, 
d been a tradesman, He had. been a well-to-do man, and had acquired 
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sufficient property to enable him to retire from business, and to live, as he 
hoped and believed, the remainder of his days in peace. He was a man of 
some precision, and his habits were of a very regular character. It was his 
custom, among other things, to proceed every Monday morning to a shop 
belonging to him in the south of London, and collect the week’s takings. 
He usually paid this money into the bank, but it was his custom on the 
Monday preceding the first of every month to bring down for his wife 
sufficient money for the month’s housekeeping, which varied from £12 to 
£15. Ina little sovereign purse, he was in the habit of carrying never less 
than £3 10s. or £3 in gold. It was also his custom to bring down his 
wife’s dividends. These dividends would become due, if they were Consols, 
in the first week of July; but it was his custom frequently to bring down 
money to his wife in advance, that is, a week before the dividends became 
due. Now, the week of June 27th would be the last week of the month, 
and the 27th being a Monday, it would be in the ordinary course of events 
in the life of this very precise man, that he would bring down the money 
on that day. Even if he did not bring down the takings at all, he would 
have upon his body £3 10s. in gold, the money for the monthly house- 
keeping, and he would probably have the dividends to which his wife was 
entitled. Where is there a particle of evidence to show that the prisoner 
at the bar knew anything of this? Where is the tittle of evidence to show 
that he ever saw Mr. Gold in his life? Where, with all the opportunities 
the prosecution have had, with all the money they have at their backs, with 
all the solicitors and solicitors’ clerks and counsel whose services they can 
command—where, I say, have they produced a particle of evidence that the 
prisoner ever knew one atom of Mr. Gold’s affairs? Am I right, then, in 
saying that the first link has failed? Other people may have known 
Mr. Gold’s habits and his customs, but not the prisoner at the bar. So far 
as we can learn, Mr. Gold was absolutely and completely a stranger to the 
prisoner. 

The theory of the prosecution is that this was a planned murder—not a 
plan to take the life of Mr. A., B., C., or D.; but a plan to take the life 
of Mr. Gold, at a time when the accused knew that he had money upon 
him. Iam glad, gentlemen, that I used the word ‘‘ theory,” for the case 
against the prisoner is purely theoretical, there not being a single fact to 
support the case of the prosecution. In the matter of probability or 
improbability, I say that the question is entirely in favour of the prisoner. 
The prosecution say that he started on June 27th with the deliberate 
purpose of murdering Mr. Gold, and that he went looking from carriage to 
carriage for his victim; but there is not a particle of evidence to support 
that accusation. e 

Let us look at the probabilities. Do you suppose that a man who 
intended to commit a murder would do so immediately after committing a 
fraud? What had he done in the morning? Undoubtedly a shabby trick 
—a misdemeanour, if you will. He had gone, or sent, to the shop of 
Mr. Ellis for the purpose of changing counterfeit coin—obtaining money 
under false pretences, and doing that which must fix him upon any question 
of identity. And, having done this, the prosecution say he committed this 
murder for the purpose of obtaining money. It is far more probable, I 
shoulc think, that, if he contemplated anything of the kind, he would 
have put off committing this murder for another week. It is a very odd 
thing, too, that he carried his card in his pocket, and I repeat that, on the 
question of iste ea the case is entirely in favour of the accused, and 
not against him, Nay, more, if he redeemed this pistol on the morning of 
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June 27th, do you think he would carry with him pawn-tickets bearing the 
same names as those which were found upon him? His own story is a 
simple one. He says: ‘‘I admit obtaining that money that morning, and 
I admit that I did go down to Brighton on that day. I had an appoint- 
ment with a young lady ; and that was the reason of my looking through 
the train.” Is that as improbable, gentlemen, as the theory suggested by 
the prosecution? It may be said: ‘* What right has a young man who has 
no money to meet a young lady in this way?” Well, the prisoner is a 
young man, and you cannot put an old head on young shoulders. Up to 
the starting of the train, when you come to the question of probabilities, 
the probability is in favour of the story told through me to-day. I will not 
now dwell upon the question of the articles found upon Mr. Gold, ahd I 
will allude to the pistol by-and-by. Mr. Gold, be it remembered, had, or 
would have had, two purses—one purse like that found in the neighbour- 
hood of the line. When I come to the line I will call your attention to 
the spot where the purse was found. However, there were two purses. 
There were also two pocket-books. The purse like that which has been 
found would have had the £2 Ios. or £3 init. The other purse has never 
been discovered, One pocket-book was found on the body of the unfortunate 
man; the other is in some watery place. Then, as to the skull-cap, that 
is an important factor in the case, and will be an important matter when I 
come to deal with it. But where is that skull-cap ? When we come to the 
theory of the third man in the carriage we shall have to deal with that cap. 
If the prisoner were alone, and committed the murder in the carriage alone 
—because that is the suggestion of the prosecution; and not only is it their 
suggestion but their case—where is the second purse, where is the second 
pocket-book, and where is the skull-cap belonging to Mr. Gold? There is 
one other matter to which I will allude, and that is, that the widow said he 
left home in his usual health, and that he was a tall, powerful man. 

And now we come to the train. The first witness called—Franks— 
stated that he was standing at the front part of the train, and that there 
were only two ticket collectors, That evidence has been contradicted by 
a witness in another part of the case. He stated, however, that there were 
two collectors, and that he was one of them. He says that, on the 
Monday, Lefroy was under his observation. Ile says, ‘* I knew Lefroy.” 
If he knew Lefroy, Lefroy would have known him ; and Ict me observe to 
you that Franks is absolutely the only witness who proves, if he is to be 
believed, incontestably that Lefroy and Mr. Gold were the only occupants 
of the carriage—he is absolutely the only witness, Now, is he to be relied 
on? Carry your mind’s eye to the station of the London and Brighton 
Railway at London Bridge, and look at the number of trains that are 
continually going out and arriving. The ticket inspectors look at every 
ticket before persons are allowed to enter the trains, and will you believe 
a ticket collector would be able to tell you, without having any earthly 
reason for doing so, that, at a particular time, in a particular carriage, he 
saw two persons sitting? Use your common sense in that matter, 
gentlemen. But it is much stronger than that, because this man says that 
he had no reason for observing him. He said: ‘* Lefroy sat in the far 
corner of the carriage, with his back to the engine.” Now this man looked 
at Lefroy carefully. He actually knows how many pockets he had in his 
coat; at least, I won’t say he knows how many, but he knows the exact 
position of them. He remembers, even, that his left hand was in one of 
his pockets. He tells you the time he got into the train. He tells you 
that his overcoat was buttoned ; I wonder he does not tell you how many 
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buttons he had on his overcoat! But he does not go so farasthat. He 
tells you his overcoat was buttoned, and that his frock-coat was buttoned 
underneath it. The colour of the frock-coat was black, and he took his 
ticket out of a pocket on the right-hand side. Then he goes on to say a 
number of other things, as to the appearance of the prisoner, which I will 
not call in question, because he had seen him before. But we have it 
without doubt that, having seen him only for one minute of time, he is 
enabled to give you accurately al] this description of the man. Now, ina 
question of life or death, where you must weigh everything and not throw 
dice upon a man’s life, but weigh carefully and accurately every single 
circumstance, can you trust evidence of this sort without fear of the 
consequences? Well, now, this witness tells you that Lefroy wore a low 
felt hat. A most important thing that. Why does he tell you so? He 
had not a low felt hat. The burden of testimony is overwhelming that he 
had a high hat. One of your body put a question to Mr. Ellis, the answer 
to which showed he had no doubt that, when Lefroy started from 
Wallington, he had a high hat on. Then why does Franks, who is so 
cacu1ate as to other matters, say that he wore a low felt hat? Was there 
a third person? That is one solution. But I will give you another. The 
copy of Zhe Daily Telegraph containing the picture was published on 
July rst. It is quite true, as has been observed, that not every one reads 
The Daily Telegraph, but it has a very large and wide circulation ; and do 
you suppose there was a man in London, when this matter became known 
at a somewhat dead season, when this sensational occurrence—for it was 
sensational, though I hate the word—was made public, who had not seen 
that copy of Zhe Daily Telegraph? How unfair it is to the prisoner I will 
show you by-and-by. Now, why did Franks put this low felt hat on 
Lefroy except he had seen this picture with the low felt hat? Either it 
was the fact that he had seen the picture, or that he became aware of the 
fact that a low felt hat had been picked up on the line. He says he never 
saw a copy of Zhe Dasly Telegraph. Do you believe that? Do you 
suppose that this man had not seen a paper? Who are the men of all 
othe1s who are likely to see them but railway ticket collectors and guards? 
Look at the number of liberal-minded passengers who come up to town 
every morning by train, and, having read their papers, hand them over to 
the guard or the collector. It is the commonest thing possible. Go 
into any of the great stations in London, and you will find the guards and 
ticket collectors, in their leisure time, reading the newspapers. 

After Mrs, Gold, came a number of witnesses whom I did not cross- 
examine, and therefore I do not propose to say much about them. The 
evidence related to the question as to the identity of the watch. That, I 
take it, is admitted. There is no doubt whatever that the watch subsequently 
found in the shoe of Lefroy is Mr. Gold’s watch. That is not denied, and 
at the proper time I will deal with 11. 

Then there was a witness named Cross, who stated that the money paid 
to Mr. Gold, the takings of the week, was in a little canvas bag. 

The other witness was Gilbert, a clerk at the bank, who stated that 
Mr. Gold paid the money into the bank in a bag. It is not, however, 
absolutely proved that Mr. Gold ever had it back. As it is not proved, all 
I can say 1s this: Under ordinary circumstances, accoiding to the bank 
clerk, that little canvas bag would be returned to Mr. Gold, like the second 
pocket-book, the second purse, and the skull-cap, If it were so returned 
to Mr. Gold, where is it ? 


The next witness was Sewell, the ticket clerk. What is his evidence? 
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It is he who, I think, issued a ticket to Lefroy. That is not contradicted. 
Lefroy could not have gone without a ticket. But he is useful in cross- 
examination to show that the prosecution has utterly failed to exhaust the 
tickets, They say there were only so many first-class tickets issued that 
day. That comes to absolutely nothing, because return tickets from 
Brighton are available for seven days, and any person having taken a ticket 
on one of those seven days previous to June 27th, could have returned by 
the two o’clock upon the 27th with the half of that ticket. The fact of 
three first-class tickets being issued by that train, therefore, absolutely and 
positively proves nothing. There is no means of showing, because the 
tickets are destroyed, whether any person so returned by that train. In 
addition to this, it is proved by Sewell that a ticket to Victoria would be 
available to London Bridge. The whole theory of tickets, therefore, is 
dissipated into the thinnest of thin air, and comes to nothing. Sewell said 
that, to the best of his belief, Lefroy had a high hat on. A high hat again, 
gentlemen ! 

The next witnesses were Gardner and Wood, the booking clerks at 
East Croydon, who endeavoured to prove that two persons got into the 
train; but they did not prove that Mr. Gold and Lefroy were the only 
persons in the train. 

The next witness 1s one of considerable importance. It is Mr. Gibson, 
the chemist. Mr. Gibson was a traveller, with his little son, in the next 
compartment—a second-class. He tells you it was at Merstham Tunnel he 
heard some shots fired. Tle is not sure whether he heard shots or fog- 
signals, but it is alleged now on the part of the prosecution that they were 
shots, Merstham Tunnel is seventeen miles from London, and is 1,830 
yards long. After this tunnel, you pass through Redhill Junction, than 
which there is no busier station on the line. The bullet having been fircd 
at the entrance to Merstham Tunnel, according to the theory of the prose- 
cution, and being at that time in the gullet of Mr. Gold, the two men were 
struggling and desperately fighting as they went through Redhill Junction. 

After passing Earlswood, we come to Horley Station, and there we 
have the testimony of two witnesses, Mrs. and Miss Brown. We have then 
this fact—that at Horley, the wound having been inflicted at the entiance 
to Meistham Tunnel, this deadly struggle was still being kept up. The 
distance to Horley is twenty-five miles and thirty-seven chains; therefore, 
you may take it that from Merstham Tunnel to Horley 1s something like eight 
miles. Thus, this deadly struggle must have been going on between this 
stripling and the deceased during all that distance, because the theory of 
the prosecution is that, if the bullet in Mr. Gold’s neck produced insensi- 
biffty at all, it was but a momentary insensibility. If Lefroy had killed him 
on the spot, there would have been no struggle as far as Horley. Whether 
the struggle was continued further we do not know; but the body was found 
at Balcombe, which is, in point of fact, thirty-two miles from London. As 
far, then, as the evidence gocs, up to IlIorley this lad, this sickly, weakly 
lad—hce is before you, and you cannot say he is a powerful man—is supposed 
to have continued this struggle. Do you believe it, gentlemen? You have 
it on Dr. Bond’s authority that the pistol wound, if it produced insensibility 
a. all, only produced momentary insensibility, and that the deceased was 
perfectly able to struggle for his life. You have a tall, powerful man 
struggling for eight miles, and yet, gentlemen—I put it to you—there is not 
a particle of the prisoner’s dress torn. As far as the evidence goes, some 
injuiies were found upon him, but these I will account for by-and-by. 

We now come to the evidence of Mr. Gibson, who tells you that he 
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heard shots in Merstham Tunnel, and that he did not notice the slackening 
of the train, 

The next witnesses are the Browns. They were standing at the window 
of their cottage, at Horley, and they say they saw two persons in a carriage, 
as the train went past, standing up as if they were fighting or larking. 

The next witness was Watson, the guard, and he contradicts Franks in 
a certain way. Ile tells you that, instead of there being two ticket 
collectors on the platform at London Bridge, there were three or four. He 
says he does not know how many persons there were in the carriage 
occupied by Mr. Gold, and he tells you this important fact, namely, that in 
each carriage, the door was unlocked on eitherside. He tells you, also, that 
at Preston Park he saw a chain hanging out of Lefroy’s shoe. Now, what 
is the inference from this on the part of the prosecution? They say that 
Lefroy, having planned this murder—upon what foundation this allegation 
is made I am unable to say—committed the murder, and, having done so, 
plundered and ransacked his victim, from whom he took a watch. This 
watch, they say, he put into his shoe, and left the chain hanging out as an 
indication of his guilt, so that every one should see it—and every one did 
sec it. Why did he put the watch in his shoe? In case he was searched ? 
Why, if he were searched they would take his shoe off. It is idle to say, 
gentlemen, that, in order to avuid detection, he did such a thing. Then I 
say this—if he took it for plunder, and it was part of the scheme to rob 
and murder the poor man, why did not the murdercr put it in his pocket ? 
What was the necessity of putting it in his shoe? And if he did put 
it there, why did he leave part of the chain hanging out? I say, again, the 
probability is much stronger that he would have put it in his pocket. But 
if another person did it before escaping from the train, the case is altered. 
Having got whatever money there was on the body, he fixes the watch— 
the very thing that would have brought him to the gallows—on the senseless 
man. Where is the improbability in this? Is it more improbable that the 
third man should do that, than that the prisoner should put it in his shoe 
with the chain dangling out ? 

With regard to Watson’s evidence, he is the only person who said that, 
when Lefroy was asked about the watch, he replied that he put it there for 
safety. Watson was standing by Hall, the station-master, and the other 
man —Gilson, I think ; and their evidence is that Lefroy said, referring to the 
watch: ‘‘I don’t know anything at all albout it.” I hope you will not let the 
case rest on Watson’s remembrance of the exact words of the conversation. 
The greater balance of testimony is that Lefroy’s utterance was: ‘‘I don’t 
know anything at all about it.” I ask you, is there any reliance to_be 
placed on the evidence that Lefroy said: ‘‘I put it there for safety”? I Will 
offer you an exemplification of how dangerous it is to rely too much on 
Watson’s evidence, or upon his reproduction of the exact words used. 
After Lefroy had arrived at Brighton, Watsun states that he asked him : 
‘© What about these two flash sovereigns?” I asked him whether he did 
not say, “these two sovercigns,” without using the word ‘‘ flash,” He 
replied that he was not sure he did not. If Watson said merely, ‘* these 
two sovereigns,” not employing the word “flash,” Lefroy’s answer is 
intelligible, for he said: ‘*I have no sovereigns.” ‘Watson had them in 
the palm of his hand ; and if the heads were turned up they would look like 
sovereigns. Toshow, then, how unsubstantial and insecure it is to rely upon 
every word Watsun states, I would remind you that that witness, when 
pressed, would not swear whether he used the word ‘ flash” or not. | Now, 
he says, ‘the train slackened at Hassuck’s Gate down to four miles an 
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hour ;” and he is the man who asserts that it is perfectly possible for a 
erson, when a train is in motion, to pass from one carriage to another. 
ou will see the importance of that by-and-by. Now, it has not been 

conclusively proved that there was no third man in the compartment. If 

there were a third man, and this murder was committed by the third man, 
then he, first of all having disabled Lefroy in the manner I am suggesting, 
would have had ample time to get oul at Hassock’s Gate, or to change his 
carriage. Evidence has been given that the train slackene1 for 300 or 

400 yards, 

There must have becn somebody who disposed of the various articles on 
the line. Except the umbrella, all the articles were on the line before 
Clayton Tunnel was reached. Clayton Tunnel, I think, is only four or five 
miles from Preston, where the train stopped. The tunnel itself is 2,252 
yards long, and the umbrella was found just as you get into Clayton Tunnel. 
Now, gentlemen, did you see the umbrella—a peculiar umbrella? And 
getting from one carriage to another, would not a man be likely to steady 
himself with it, and usc it for the purpose of catching on? It is just the very 
thing. It was ready to his hand. Remember, the next compartment was 
empty. Remember, no one except three ladies got in on the way, and 
not in that part of the train. The evidence is conclusive that the next 
compartment was empty. The platelayers affirm that they did not se+ any- 
body on the line; but negative evidence is not conclusive. Well, then, 
I have got the fact that there was ample opportunity for the man to have 
changed his carriage. With all their power, the prosecution cannot pro- 
duce a particle of evidence to show that the next carriage was not empty 
when it left London Bridge. What more easy than for a man to change 
his carriage, so as to get away from the blood of the man who lay in the 
corner, and who sooner or later would recover—as recover he did? He 
might also have changed his carriage at Preston Park, when the attention 
of the whole of the people was called to the blood in the carriage, and 
to the man who was summoning aid and assistance, and in whose boot 
the watch was subsequently found. What more easy for him than to 
go on to the terminus at Brighton? By the evidence of the guard, it is 
quite possible for a person to have moved from one carriage to another, 
and he shows you the place where he most probably did so. Here is 
another thing which is wanting. They have shown, by the issuer, the 
number of tickets issued to passengers for the two o’clock train; but they 
have not shown how many tickets were collected at Preston. At Preston 
the train stopped for the purpose of collecting tickets, so that any person 
getting out at Brighton would have no need of a ticket. Therefore it 
wdild have been most material in the suggestion that there were three 
persons in the railway carriage, which is not started for the first time, 
which is not a defence raised by me, but which is the prisoner’s defence 
from Alpha to Omega—from the first to the last. Not to give that evi- 
dence was an omission. 

The next witness was a very remarkable one. It was Joseph Stark, 
the ticket collector at Preston; and low felt hats seem to be catching in 
that part, for he wants to make out by his evidence that the prisoner was 
wearing a low felt hat at Preston Station, whereas, 1f you take the guard’s 
evidence, and look at the map before you, you will find that a low felt hat 
was found upon the line just beyond Burgess Hill, and, therefore, according 
to him, there must be three hats. 

Then there is the evidence of the man Franks, to which I attach great 
importance, as it will show you at once how unsubstantial upon details he 
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is, You have it proved by Gilson, and by every other person, with fhe 
exception of Franks and the other extraordinary witness who put a low 
hat upon his head, that he had on a high hat. I shall use his evidence for 
the purpose of showing you how unreliable he is. My learned friend, the 
Attorney-General, has endeavoured to put the low hat upon the prisoner’s 
head. <A hat, you will observe, is afterwards found, after the train bas 

assed, upon the line. Therefore it does not require a great amount of 
intellect to show that something must have happened. If this second hat 
belongs to Lefroy, he must have got it after he got into the train at London 
Bridge. That he had a high hat on his head, then, is proved to demonstra- 
tion by a question put to a witness by your foreman. Therefore, if this 
hat is made to fit Lefroy, the suggestion is that Lefroy had two hats. 
Franks has proved he had a high hat on at London Bridge; if so, another 
hat 1s concealed upon his person. That is impossible; it is absolutely and 
positively impossible. You cannot get a hat into your waistcoat pocket. 
Franks describes him as having one hand in the pocket of his overcoat, 
and the other was outside. It is, therefore, perfectly impossible that he 
should have had two hats, 

Having made these observations, I pass on to the next witness who 
was called before you. He is a witness of considerable importance—he 
is the witness Gilson, who was with Lefroy from the time the train left 
Preston till it got to Brighton, from the time they went from Mr. Ans- 
combe’s office till they reached the Town Hall, and from the time they left 
the Town Hall till the time the surgeon dressed Lefroy’s wounds, and 
then again until they returned to Bnghton Station. At all events, we 
have it that Gilson was with Lefroy from Preston to Brighton, from 
Brighton to the Town Hall, and from the Town Hall to the station. He 
is the man also who says he said to Lefroy: ‘‘ Where did the countryman 
get out?” to which Lefroy said : ‘‘ They must have got out on the road.” 
Then, in answer to a question from me, he stated that he said the prisoner 
said: “He must have got out on the road.” That makes a great deal 
of difference. It was a most natural thing for Lefroy to have said: ‘* They 
must have got out on the road.” What was more natural than, having 
been rendered inanimately faint from his wounds, and knowing that there 
were two men in the carriage with him, and missing them when he re- 
covered his senses a' Preston, that he should say, in answer to the question, 
that ‘‘they” got o . onthe road? Supposing any of you, gentlemen, had 
been assaulted in a railway carriage, and had known that two persons were 
in the carnage with you when you became insensible, would you not, if 

ou missed them when you recovered, have naturally said that ‘‘they mest 
hive got out on the road”? 

Then there 1s a man who says that the prisoner had a card in his 
pocket. I have already addressed you upon that. There were either one 
or two cards with his right name and address upon them. He must have 
known when he left Wallington that he had the cards in his possession ; 
and would he have gone witha card in his pocket, with his mght name 
and address upon it, for the purpose of being identified, if he were about to 
commit murder ? 

It appears to me that, in this case, everything that could be lost has 
been lost ; but I make no observation as to that. The handkerchief has 
been lost, and that would have been a most important piece of evidence, as 
handkerchiefs are generally marked, and there might have been some mark 
upon this that would have told to whom it belonged, It is not, however, 
forthcoming ; but I do not for a moment suggest that it has been im- 
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properly made away with. I have endeavoured to throw no censure upon 
any one, and there has been no reason why I should do so. With regard 
to the tokens, Lefroy first of all said that they were not his, but sub- 
sequently, according to the evidence, he said that they were whist markers. 
It they were the subject of a fraud, it was not unnatural that he should 
deny that they were his. Those coins have not been found. Then, again, 
one of the officials said that he accompanied Lefroy from Preston to 
Brighton, from Brighton to the Town Hall, and back to the station, and 
that it would have been impossible for him to have made away with 
anything. 

Now my friend asked: ‘* How was the chain attached to the watch ?” 
And the answer was: ‘*Bya swivel.” It has been said that, when the 
watch was discovered, a piece of chain was attached. Now, what has 
become of that piece of chain? The prisoner could not have detached it. 
Who did? 

The next witness I shall call before you is Hooper, who gets very im- 
portant by-and-by, when you have to consider the evidence of a man who 
comes before you as an injured person. As to who is the injured person, 
or rather the person attempted to be injured, I leave you to form an 
opinion. I mean the man Weston. It seems almost incredible and im- 
possible to believe that anybody can be so diabolically wicked as to come 
before you, and, upon his oath, make a statement of that kind against a 
man who is on his trial—who has enough against him, Heaven knows, 
with the vast power of this prosecution. It is almost impossible to believe, 
I say, that any man can be so vile and wicked as to come forward and state 
upon oath that which he hay stated. But if Hooper and Anscombe are to 
be believed, and if Gilson is to be believed, that man’s statement was, from 
first to last, absolutely false. Hooper was present in Mr, Anscombe’s office, 
and he says there was no such person there as Weston. Now, who is this 
man? He is aman who I presume is in a position to read the papers, and 
does read them. This was a matter of common notoriety. Everybody 
was talking about it ; and Mr. Weston, with this important evidence within 
his knowledge and his remembrance, never goes before the coroner—never ° 
goes before the magistrates ; but he subsequently volunteers, some six or 
seven weeks ago, a statement to some solicitor at Brighton. I do not wish 
Weston put out of the case. I say, either he is the witness of truth or he 
is the witness of falsehood. There is no middle course, and it would have 
been most important if the solicitor to the Treasury had called the solicitor 
at Brighton before him, to show what was in the proof of this man’s evi- 
dence. But I call your attention to what he actually did swear in Court 

sterday. He said he pointed to the prisoner’s eyebrows, and to the cut 
upon them, and made use of these words: ‘* That does not look like a 
gun-shot wound ; it is more like a prop from an umbrella.” That is the 
first suggestion of an umbrella. He next said that he said, ‘*I should take 
him to the police station,” and that he saw no wound on the prisoner to 
account for so much blood. Now, that is the statement he makes some 
five or six weeks ago. I have had, as I expected I should have, the 
greatest latitude in this case, and I asked my lord if I might have Gilson 
wack, and he at once assented. I asked Gilson if he was with the prisoner 
continuously all the time at the station, and he said he was. Was Weston 
there? No. Did Weston say those words about the umbrella, the words 
about its being ‘‘ hot while it lasted,” and the words about, “If I were you 
I would take him ina cab”? There can be no mistake about this; it is 
impossible, Another witness—Anscombe—was recalled, and I put this 
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question to him, ‘* If Weston said this must you have heard him?” and he 
replied, ‘‘I must.” Now, let me say that this witness Weston is the 
witness of the prosecution, and another of their witnesses—Gilson—was 
actually called, and said the story he told was an absolute fabrication. If 
the observation applied to that case, how much more would it apply to the 
circumstance of the witness going up to Lefroy and putting his hand upon 
the prisoncr’s shoulder, and saying: ‘* That could not have been a gun. 
shot wound. It is a prop with an umbrella.” I asked Gilson, ‘‘ Did any 
living soul touch the man in your presence?” and the reply was ‘‘ No.” 
There is the evidence of Weston, and there is the evidence of Gilson who 
registered it. If all this is untrue and is an invention on the part of 
Weston, then all I can say is that in my long experience of human life I 
never before heard of so monstrous a story. 

The next witness called was James Martin, a policeman, who proved 
nothing so far as my case is concerned ; and the next witness, Thompson, 
was imcrely called to produce a statement. Terry, the Inspector of the 
Brighton Police Station, seems to have had no suspicion of the crime. 

The next witness 1s a very important one. It is Mr. Bing Hall. He 
was the doctor who examined Lefroy’s head at the time he was taken to 
the hospital, but, before J go to his evidence, I prefer to take you to the 
railway carnage. What is the statement of Lefroy about the matter? He 
says: ‘‘1 got into the railway carriage at London Bridge. Mr. Gold ’-— 
it turned out to be Mr. Gold—‘‘ was in the train, and a third person, a 
man who looked like a countryman. Mr. Gold was sitting reading a 
newspaper.” We have it from a man at Croydon that he had a handkcr- 
chief over his face. He was an oldish man, and it is very likely he may 
have been going to sleep. Lefroy says: ‘‘ As I sat there, there was a 
flash. I was fired at I was missed, so far as that went, and I wes 
instantly assaulted by the butt-end of a pistol.” That is important when 
we come to the question of the wound as spoken to by Mr. Hall. “I 
was,” says Lefroy, “‘ rendered insensible by the wounds.” Lefroy was 
sitting in the corner of the compartment, but what portion he was im after 
the train started we cannot say. Veisons shift their places in railway 
carriages from one cause and another; therefore we can’t attach much 
importance to that matter. But if he were sitting there, you know that 
there is a bullet mark immediately over where his head would be, in the 
corner. If he was missed, and the man rushed upon him, by this time 
Mr. Gold would be aware of the state of things, and would do the most 
natural thing—rush to the bell. It is over that bell that there is another 
bullet shot. If Lefroy is rendered senseless, he can know nothing more 
about the matter until he wakes up at Pieston with a watch in his sho® 
Is that impossible? Remember, if the story is true there is no living man 
knows the truth about the third person but that third person, and it is for 
you to say, before consigning a fellow-creature to the grave, that it is 
impossible that a third person could have been present. The blood on the 
neck of the prisoner was a consequence which would naturally be anticipated 
from the wounds upon his head and face. Mr. Hall was asked: ‘* In 
your opinion were the wounds sufficient to have caused faintness and 
insensibility 2?” His reply was ‘‘ Yes,” and he adds that they must have 
been inflicted by a pistol, or by the end of an umbrella. The man’s head 
had had plaster upon it, and a white surgical bandage is subsequently found 
in Lefioy’s coat-pocket. It was suggested that there was no blood upon it. 
If the wounds had been already plastered, why should there be blood upon 
it? But it has been proved that there was blood on the neck and collar, 
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which would naturally be the result of the wounds on the head. As to the 
umbrella, if you struck with that in a struggle, you would strike flat, and 
with regard to the blood found on the prisoner, if he were attacked and 
lay prostrate, and if a struggle were going on between two other persons 
for some miles, what wonder is there that blood should be discovered ? 

They say that Brown got into the carriage, and that one of them said, 
in a loud voice, that a body had been found. ‘‘ Hush! you must not 
speak,” was the answer. Why should not he have heard? The remark 
was made in such a Joud tone of voice—so loud a tone that it called forth 
the ‘‘ IIush !”—therefore you may take it for granted that he did hear, for 
the first time, of a dead body being found in the tunnel. 

Holmes is the man who searched him at Brighton, and here I have to 
point out that no second pocket-book, no second purse, no skull-cap, no 
canvas hag were found in his possession. If he was the murderer, where 
were they? If, too, Mr. Gold had £2 Ios. or £3 in his pocket, where 
was the money? In his possession, when searched, the prisoner had only 
13s. Where, then, was the money? It was not in the possession of the 
prisoner. Then as to the pocket-book found upon him at Brighton, he 
told the detective that it contained private papers. Duplicates were there, 
no doubt, but when it was taken from the prisoner at Wallington, it was, 
according to the evidence, in the same state as it was at Jiiyhton. 

ITolmes is a detective, and goes on with the prisone: to Wallington, 
and there it is, I say, that, having heard for the first time the evidence 
against him, however innocent he was, he bezan to lie. When asked the 
number of his watch he gives a wrong number. But there 1s no question 
put by the Attorney-General as to what became of the watch. It was last 
seen in the room downstairs, at Wallington. Whether Holmes kept 
possession of that watch, I don’t know. I do not say so; I do not think 
so. From that moment, the prisoner says, he never saw the watch. 

The next evidence gocs on to show that, some little time after Holmes 
left, the accused, knowing all the circumstances of the case, left Wallington. 
If he were an innocent man, why did he fly? You know, gentlemen, we 
are not all constituted alike. Wehave men of strong moral courage, and we 
have men of weak moral courage. We have men of strong physical courage, 
and men of weak physical courage. The prisoner said: ‘I wish I had 
remained where Iwas. J wish I had not gone away.” He had far better not 
have gone. He had far better have remained where he was ; and it would 
have been a mercy to him if, in the discharge of his duty that night, Holmes 
had taken him into custody. But he flies ; he knows he has been seen at 
Brighton, the only occupant of the carriage, deluged with gore ; he knows 
that he has been taken to the hospital, with wounds on his head; he knows 
that the body is found in the tunnel; he knows a telegram is received 
stating that no watch is upon the body; he knows that Holmes is a detective 
officer, who is inquiring about a watch; he knows the watch has been 
placed by some one in his shoe, and that that watch is found in his 
possession. What man is there who would not fear? He tells a lie about 
the watch, and about the number. The officer leaves the house. The 
temptation is too great. Individual safety is the first thing a man thinks 
of, and I ask you whether there are not half-a-dozen men out of a dozen 
who would not have done the same? Don’t forget that his action must 
have been quick. If a guilty man, he knew the duplicates were in his 
coat-pocket. 

Now that finishes the evidence as regards what took place that night. 
Moss was the next witness, and Holmes mentioned to him the number of 
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the watch. The next witnesses are the Jennings, who found Mr. Gold’s 
body, and Lewis, the constable at Balcombe, who proves the state in which 
the body was found, and the absence of the articles Mr. Gold is alleged to 
have had, not one of which is upon the prisoner. But the witness not only 
proved that. He stated that a diligent search had been made for the 
revolver, but that no revolver had been found. If there was a third 
person, and he escaped, he would have escaped with the revolver, and that 
would account for its not being found. They have had gangs of men from 
Merstham Tunnel to Balcombe Tunnel, and from Balcombe Tunnel to 
Brighton, searching for that pistol. The search is of no avail. My learned 
friend, the Attorney-General, asked the question of one of the witnesses : 
*€ Are there not many ponds and marshes on the road?” I dare say you 
know the road ; I dare say there are ponds and marshes ; but it must take 
a remarkably good shot to so accurately gauge it that, when a train was 
going at full speed, a revolver would fall in a certain place. But there is 
not a particle of evidence to show that the prisoner was ever in possession 
of a pistol. If it is important to show who offered the pistol in pledge, 
how much more important to show that he ever had one in his possession ? 

Then comes the evidence of Dr. Bond, who is a man of the greatest 
possible experience. He tells you that he made a Zost-mortem examination 
of Mr. Gold’s body. Mr. Bond’s scientific impression is that all the 
wounds, with the exception of the fracture of the skull, were inflicted 
during life. He adds that, not only must a pistol have been used, but a 
knife ; because we have, not only one wound, but wounds upon both hands 
and thumbs—deep cuts, such as would make Mr. Gold prostrate from loss 
of blood ; and, in point of fact, he died from injuries inflicted upon him 
by somebody in the railway carriage. Now, where are the knife and 

istol? The line has been searched, and these have not been produced. 
{ a life and death struggle took place between these two men, would you 
not expect to find some marks upon Lefroy’s hands? Ifa terrible conflict 
were waged for eight miles between a powerful man and this stripling, 
would you not expect to find some marks or cuts on the prisoner’s hands, 
in consequence of Mr. Gold trying to get possession of the knife? There 
are no such marks—not a scratch. But where is the knife? Now, if a 
third party did the deed, the knife would be where the pistol 1s—in the 
ssession of the murderer. Two knives were found upon the line. Every 
inquiry has been made; and it is not suggested for one moment that these 
knives have anything to do with the case. Has the knife gone the way of 
the second purse, the skull-cap, etc.? When you are trying the life of a 
man, surely these things are of the greatest importance. e 

Now, Mr. Bond says that Mr. Gold was dead before he was thrown out. 
If so, it cannot be suggested that the marks of blood underneath the foot- 
board were produced by his grasping the board for the purpose of prevent- 
ing himself being thrown out. How could Lefroy get Mr. Gold’s body out 
of the carriage? Lefroy had been wounded himself, and had lost sufficient 
blood, according to the medical evidence, to render him insensible. Yet 
the theory is that he lifted the body out! Gentlemen, have you ever tried 
to lift a person ina swoon? It was a dead weight. The purport of Dr. 
Bond’s evidence is that he would expect to find Lefroy in a fainting con- 
dition, and yet it is suggested that he threw Mr. Gold’s body out ! 

The next batch of witnesses speak concerning the hat. The proof is 
clear that the hat I now show you [holding one up] came out of the 
carriage. Whose was it? Lefroy did not have two hats. Then where is 
the head that fits this hat? It is a most extraordinary thing. This hat is 
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not put before you for the first time. It was produced before the coroner 3 
it was produced before the magistrate ; and it is produced before you to-day. 
Months have rolled by since this murder. The prisoner was arrested in 
July ; we are now in the month of November ; and not a single explanation 
of any kind is forthcoming as to this hat. The name and address of the 
maker are in the hat. The address is in the Strand. The prosecution may 
have the maker here for aught I know. Now, I submit to you that the 
evidence which this hat discloses is in favour of the doctrine of a third 
person in the carriage. 

The next point in the evidence is the slackening of the train. There 
we have the evidence of Mr. Wood, the witness who was awoke by the 
train slackening. It brought him home to his own door, and so slow was 
the rate at which it was going that he actually picked up his bag with the 
intention of getting out. 

With reference to the collar of Lefroy which was found on the line, my 
contention is that it was twisted off his neck by his assailant, and that, 
being wet with blood, it probably stuck to the step, and was afterwards 
gradually detached by the movement of the train. With regard to the 
pistol, the evidence concerning it is chiefly the evidence of pawnbrokers’ 
assistants. One of them—Creek—states that it was pawned on June 2ist, 
and released on the 27th. He said he knew the prisoner as a customer 
who had been in the habit of pawning articles in the name of Lee, and 
that, speaking to the best of his belief, he was the person who pawned the 
revolver. Sut, when cross-examined, he could not swear that the prisoner 
was the person ; thus declining to swear that which the prosecution asked 
the jury to swear. <Asarule, pawnbrokers do not take much notice of the 
people who come to pawn, and have often very good reasons for not doing 
so; and articles are almost always pawned in false names and addresses. 
In the hurry of business, in a pawnbroker’s shop, it is impossible to identify 
every customer; and the evidence of Creek, that Lefroy was the person 
who pawned the revolver on June 21st, cannot be relied upon by you as 
evidence that should be acted upon against the prisoner. If he did pawn 
the pistol, do not forget that whoever did so had in his pocket a box of 
cartridges. With regard to this, the pawnbroker’s assistant says: ‘‘I took 
the shots from the pistol, which I found to be loaded, and put them back 
in the box.” I did not ask the question whether there was any address on 
the box, because I thought the witness might very reasonably have forgotten 
whether there was or not. There is not a particle of evidence to show that 
you are dealing with the pistol which Lefroy bought, or that he ever 
beught one or pawned one, except the evidence of a pawnbroker’s assistant. 

That evidence of the assistant brings us to the evidence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clayton. They were called before you late on Saturday night; and 
is it to be suggested that they came here for the purpose of committing 
wilful and corrupt perjury? The pawnbroker’s assistant says that, from his 
book, he should say the pistol could not have been pawned on June 21st 
earlier than nearly seven o’clock. If the Claytons’ evidence is correct, it 
is impossible that the prisoner at the bar could have pawned that pistol. 
Mr. Clayton says: ‘“‘I came home by the train which reached Wallington 
shortly after seven, and when I got home the man who opened the door 
was Lefroy. I swear it.” Nothing could shake him. If that be true, the 
evidence of the pawnbroker is worthless. And why should it not be? I 
asked Mr. Clayton, ‘* Why do you remember the 21st?” He gives you an 
excellent reason—his wife was confined on the 23rd. He himself had gone 
to town, and Lefroy, who was an idle man, or, at any rate, one whose work 
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was desultory, had no cause to go to London. Mrs, Clayton is then called 
into the witness-box, and what story does she give? Nothing is so con- 
vincing as her tale. She says: **I expected my confinement. I was ill. 
Lefroy had lived with me, or my father, all his life. I was nervous that 
day.” Gentlemen, women in that state are nervous. She continues, ‘‘ I 
asked him that day, in the morning, if he would remain at home, for fear 
I might want a doctor ;”’ as, of course, she would be unable to send one of 
her scholars. She goes on: ‘‘ During the day I was in the room in which 
I receive my scholars, but went out of it occasionally to see Lefroy, as I 
thought it would comfort me.” Is that impossible? Then I ask her: 
‘When did you have your tea?” ‘‘At six o’clock.” ‘* Who had tea 
with you?” ‘* Lefroy,” 1s the answer. Is that a tissue of lies from 
beginning to end? Would you believe, against evidence like that, that 
given by a pawnbroker’s clerk, and thus find the prisoner guilty ? 

The evidence called before you to-day has been evidence that I have 
not attemp‘ed to controvert. It has been simple evidence to show that he 
tried to disgu: e himself after having fled. What is more natural than that 
he should bave done so? 

I have now exhausted the observations I propose to make to you upon 
the evidence on the part of the prosecution, and I have to ask you to take 
that evidence asa whole. Before you can convict the prisoner you must 
be prepared to say that the evidence is conclusive, and that there cannot be 
a mistake. Remember, gentlemen, that your verdict is final, and that the 
question in your hands is one of life and death. Kemember that the light 
of life, once extinguished, can never be rekindled. You are told that cir- 
cumstantial evidence is convincing. Now I deny that. Paraphrase it, and 
what does the statement mean? It means that human intellect is infalhble. 
I ask you is that so? Is it to be said that circumstantial evidence has never 
been wrong? Have not convictions taken place where the evidence has 
been proved wrong? In our own time you will see that, over and over 
again, hfe has been sacrificed by circumstantial evidence; homes have been 
wrecked by ciicumstantial evidence. I seek by these words of mine not to 
endeavour to turn your minds from the straight path. I do not scek to lead 
you to depart from the sanctity of the oath you have taken; but I do 
entreat you to judge of every particle of evidence with that ability such as 
it is in the power of human intellect to bestow. Gentlemen, you can do 
your best. I have discharged the duty cast upon me, and I now leave the 
matter in your hands. I can only, in conclusion, pray that, 1n this terrible 
hour of your need—for a terrible hour it is for you—that He to whom all 
hearts are open, and all secrets are known, may guide and conduct you. ¢ 


The following is the speech delivered by Mr. Montagu 
Williams at the trial of George Henry Lamson : 


On Wednesday morning last the prisoner at the bar was arraignec 
befure you for the wilful murder of Percy Malcolm John. This is no 
a question of degree—there is no question at issue as to whether or no 
your verdict can be reduced from murder to manslaughter ; and it is no 
a case in which, if found guilty, the prisoner is likely to have merc 
extended to him. It 1s essentially, so far as he is concerned, a case C 
life and death, and I quite agree with the learned Solicitor-General whe 
he states that, 1f the prisoner at the bar is guilty of this deed, he he 
committed a murder of the gravest kind, No doubt a case mvolving tr 
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issues of life or death is a most onerous one for all concerned, and particu- 
larly onerous for the jury. If this is so in ordinary cases of murder, the 
duty is a hundredfold more difficult in this instance, because you have not 
only to determine upon questions of evidence, but you have to endeavour 
to traverse a region of science which up to the present moment has been 
unexplored—a particular branch of science which, I think I may safely say, 
is only yet in its infancy. You are asked to take a leap in the dark, and 
you are asked to take that Jeap without a gleam of scientific light to guide 
you. The case, as I am aware, has already occupied a very considerable 
time, and I can fully appreciate the care and anxiety which you have 
brought to bear in trying the charge. I should fcel almost dismayed in the 
task which I have undertaken, and which I am about to discharge to the 
best of my ability, if I did not believe you would bring to bear upon this 
most difficult and delicate matter all your intelligence, all your sense of 
right, and all your acuteness. We have all witnessed the attention which 
you have paid to the evidence throughout this most painful investigation, 
and more than one of your body has, from time to time, put most opportune 
questions. I thank you one and all. To the best of my ability I have 
endeavoured not to lengthen the case unnecessarily, and I have tried, and 
I hope © have succeeded, in not putting a single question which has not 
been of the utmost importance. 

I propose now to place bcfore you two propositions. One is, did this 
unfortunate lad die from the administration of aconitine? Are you of 
opinion that he did so beyond all reasonable doubt ? for, if you have any 
reasonable doubt, the prisoner at the bar is entitled to be acquitted. 
Secondly, if you are of opinion beyond all reasonable doubt that he did die 
from the administration of aconitine, then are you persuaded, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, that the aconitine was wilfully administered by the 
prisoner? I will deal with these propositions in the order I have placed 
them before you, and without, for the moment, tracing the evidence of 
witness after witness as they were called before you. 

I will first take that branch of the evidence which for my purposes I 
will call the medical evidence. I cannot help thinking, subject to your 
better judgment, that to rely upon this in such a way as to sacrifice human 
life will be, to say the least, unsafe. This evidence is most unreliable. 
Who knows anything about aconitine, and Echo answers ‘‘ Who?” It is 
the root of the monk’s-hood—aconite is the one form, and aconitine contains 
the active principle of that one form. Up to the present day, with the 
exception of one single case, there is no authority of any kind or sort upon 
tbe subject. ‘This is the evidence of the medical men who have been called 
before you; each of these gentlemen admits that he knows nothing at all 
about aconitine. It is not my intention for a moment to attempt to cast a 
slur upon a very honourable profession, but, one after the other, the medical 
men, when questioned as toaconitine, say ; ‘* We know nothing at all about 
it.” Dr. Kerry is the first medical man who sces the deceased. He was 
not sent for—and I beg you will mark that —but he happened to be visiting 
at the house. Dr. Berry has described the symptoms to you. The first 
thing the deceased complained of was heartburn. Where is heartburn given 
as one of the symptoms of aconitine poisoning? After the consultation 
with Dr. Little, how do they treat the deceased, and for what? Irritation 
of the stomach? Was there at that time anything passing in the mind of 
Dr. Berry to lead him to believe that this lad was labouring from poison? 
Was there anything to lead him to suppose that he was suffering from any 
special poison? No; certainly not. Do not forget that. This boy was 
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sensible up to the last. There is a discrepancy as to when he was carried 
upstairs, and I will deal with that at the proper time, but it was some time 
between eight and nine o’clock. He was carried from the bath-room to the 
bed, and, from the first to the last, there was every symptom of irritation 
of the stomach. The doctors acted on this belief because, from nine o’clock 
until past eleven, when the lad died, they never even attempted to use the 
stomach-pump. No suggestion of any kind was made for its use. If 
poison was in the minds of these gentlemen—if they believed that poison 
had been administered—why did they not take some means for counter- 
acting it? Nota single remedy was attempted which, if poison had been 
administered, would probably have saved the lad’s life. Therefore, I think 
you may take it for gianted that, with regaid to Dr. Berry, it never, up to 
the boy’s death, entered into his mind that poison had been administered, 
Not only so, but, in reply to a question from me, Dr. Berry admitted that 
it was not until the post-mortem examination that he came to the conclusion 
that the lad had been poisoned. It was after the fost-mortem examination, 
he said, that they came to that conclusion, and that death was caused by a 
vegetable alkaloid. It then became my duty to examine him as to his 
knowledge of vegetable alkaloids, and, as 1 have said, he candidly admitted 
that he knew nothing at allabout them. Thus, even upon the evidence of 
the very first witness called for the prosecution, their case hopelessly fails. 
**T know nothing ; I cannot answer your question. Although a scientific 
man, ] am unable to assist you.” Thus we are thrown back, not upon 
facts, but theories. My case 1s that the evidence of the scientific witnesses 
for the prosecution consists whully and solely of theories. The witnesses 
confess that they cannot answer my questions, and that their minds are a 
blank with regaid to this particular poison. Dr. Little gives the same 
replies as Dr. Berry with regard to aconitine ; but he says ‘‘ we” (and it is 
quite clear that he was wrong in doing so) in stating that the conclusion had 
been come to that the lad was suffermg from an irritant vegetable poison 
about an hour before his death. Had ‘‘ they ” cume to such a conclusion, 
it 1s very ceitain that remedics would have been applied, and the stomach- 
pump used. Dr. Bond is a gentleman well known in this Court as a man 
of very considerable attainments, and he assisted at the post-mortem examina- 
tion. But his opinions were based upon the symptoms as detailed to him 
by Drs. Berry and Little, and I think it requires but a very slight strain 
upon the imagination to come to the conclusion that it was he who fist gave 
the other medical men the idea that it was a vegetable alkaloid. In reply 
to questions a> to his knowledge of aconitine, he gives the same answers, 
Thus it comes to this, that, so fa: as I have gone, you are asked to say that 
the boy died from acomitine poisoning upon the evidence of a gentlem&n 
who was entirely ignorant of the symptoms, Or rather, I may say, you 
are asked to give your verdict upon th: evidence of gentlemen who say that 
they are entirely sgnorant of the sulyect which you have to decide. ‘There 
is nota particle of evidence, so far that the lad dicd from aconitine poisoning. 
} ou must remember that aconitinei s their case, and that death from aconi- 
"ace is the case placed in issue by the Solicitor-General. Further, it is 
ae administered in a capsule on December 31rd, that they stand 
or fall by. 

The next witness to whom I shall draw your attention is one of great 
auility—Dr. Stevenson. He is the very first witness called claiming to 
have a knowledge of vegetable alkaloids who positively associates the 
symptoms with them. And how does he arrive at the opinions he has 
placed before you? He says there are no direct means of tracing aconitine 
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-—there are no tests which can prove beyond the possibility of doubt the 
presence of aconitine—and there are no authorities upon the subject. He, 
however, founds his opinions upon the symptoms as detailed to him, and 
upon his experiments with mice, but he admits that most of the symptoms 
are consistent with other causes. Says Dr. Stevenson: “I take the 
symptoms ex masse. No doubt they are consistent with other causes, but, 
at the same time, they are consistent with aconitine.” He tells you that 
he carefully submitted the various things given to him to analysis, and that 
from the liver, spleen, kidneys, urine, and vomit, he and Mr. Dupré 
obtained what they believed to be certain vegetable alkaloids when they 
tried with the test of taste, and upon some of the lower animals about 
whose sufferings there seems to have been very little care —-mice. ‘‘ We 
tried them upon mice,” they say, ‘“‘and from the experiments, and from 
the taste, we have made up our minds that these vegetable alkaloids are 
aconitine.” Here I should like to direct your attention to the process by 
which these results are obtained. He says: ‘I took half the contents of 
the stomach, and mixed it with such a quantity of rectified spirit as, with 
that spirit previously added by Mr. Dupré, made the proportion of spirit to 
liquid taken, two volumes of spirit to one volume of liquid. The liquid 
which I took was acid in its reaction. The mixture was allowed to stand 
two days, from Saturday to Monday. It was then filtered, and the 
insoluble part was well and repeatedly washed with rectified spirits. The 
clear liquid was then evaporated at a temperature below that of the human 
body, until it was almost solid. The portion which had not been dissolved 
in spirit was then treated with an additional quantity of spirit, to which a 
little tartaric acid was added. The mixture was then warmed till it had a 
temperature of 140° Fahrenheit. It was then cooled. The mixture was 
filtered, the insoluble part was well and repeatedly washed with spirit, and 
the clear liquids obtained were evaporated at a temperature below that of 
the human body, till a fairly solid residue was obtained. I now obtained 
two alcoholic extracts, each of which was treated in a precisely similar 
manner, but separately, by digesting them with warm absolute alcohol, or 
rather, tepid alcohol, till the alcohol would dissolve nothing more. These 
solutions in absolute alcohol were filtered and evaporated to dryness, or 
nearly to dryness. They were then treated with a little water. They were 
found to be acid in reaction, and the two solutions—that is to say, the 
one from the plain spirit, and the other from the tartaric acid—were mixed. 
Care was taken that they remained just acid, distinctly but faintly acid, and 
the solution was then agitated with washed ether. ‘lhe ether was allowed 
to separate and drain off, after which it was replaced by fresh ether ; and 
tKiis operation with the ether was carried out five times. The ether was 
set apart and allowed to evaporate at a temperature below its boiling point. 
That was reserved as not containing the alkaloid.” 

My object in calling your attention to this, is to show you how the 
whole solution is changed about. What effect might not the ether have had 
upon it? From a solution it is reduced to a solution again ; and because a 
mouse dies from such an injection as this, the analysts come to the con- 
clusion that the boy’s death was occasioned by aconitine. Is thissafe? I 
suggested on Saturday that I should read you a passage from a paper 
wiitten by Lord Coleridge; but it was objected that anything Lord 
Coleridge said, he not being a medical man, was of no use. This is rather 
uniair, It is not because a man does not happen to be « professor of a 
particular science that he is no authority with regard to that science. Mr. 
Gladstone and the late Lord Derby have translated Homer, and as well 
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might it be said that, because they were not professors of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, their opinions were not worth anything. Yet I will undertake to 
say that both of these gentlemen knew more of Homer than all the pro- 
fessors put together. My object was to show you that the test of animals 
was not altogether reliable ; and although I was prevented from quoting 
passages to that effect, I arrived at the same end by quoting the passage 
from Professor Tidy’s book, which you will remember. But I will ask you 
to use your own common sense in this matter. 

In this case little tame mice were used, and the operation was com- 
menced by pricking with a needle. Why, one of the mice, as you have 
heard, died under the process of pricking. Ordinary fright will kill a 
mouse without the infliction of pricking with a needle; and the injection of 
mere water will kill them. Yct, because these mice die within fifteen 
minutes of these injections, you are to come to the conclusion that this was 
due to aconitine. Is it safe to rely upon such a test? Would you rely upon 
it in the ordinary affairs of life? Would you rely upon it in any question 
in which your own private interests were affected? If you say ‘‘ No,” can 
you rely upon it when the blood of this man is upon your shoulders? If 
it were possible to trace the action of the poison upon the interior of the 
animal it might be different, but the heart of a mouse and the liver of a 
mouse are so infinitesimally small as to be beyond the range of description. 
Possibly those mice died with a quiver—very likely they did—from the 
injection ; but they were just as likely to have died from the injection of 
anything else. 

Then as to the taste. What is it they taste? The result of a mixture, 
that has gone through a lengthy and laborious process too tedious almost 
for description. And because it is bitter to the taste, and has a burning 
sensation on the tongue, and is something like aconitine, you are to come 
to the conclusion that it is that alkaloid. Can you rely upon this? You 
must remember that the extract is taken from the contents of a human 
body many days after death. Dr. Stevenson admits the presence of 
morphia, which of itself is a vegetable alkaloid, in the liver, spleen, and 
kidneys. No morphia was present in the urine. The test I again say 
is most unreliable, and should not be depended upon in a case of life and 
death. I can assure you, to attempt to grapple with the evidence in this 
crude shape, is not only a difficult, but almost superhuman task. 

You will remember that I questioned Dr. Stevenson as to the existence 
of cadaveric alkaloids, and he told you that, although he was inclined to 
believe in the theory, the matter was still sed juwice. But whilst the 
scientific judgment is entirely unpronounced, and the medical mind is still 
open, you are to decide fatally the case so far as the prisoner is concern. 
When, however, you have a gentleman like Dr. Stevenson tell you the 
matter is still sub zudice, I do invite you to pause. If cadaveric alkaloids 
do exist, you will remember that in this case it was six days after death 
before the tost-mortem examination began. Considcring all this, can you 
come to the conclusion that this was or was not aconitine? You must not 
forget when you come to the question of certainty or uncertainty; you 
must be of opinion that the matter is settled beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that this unfortunate lad died from the administration of aconitine. Is it 
so proved, or would not the Scotch verdict of ‘‘ Not Proven” be the 
proper verdict in this case? Should the proof fall short one iota, the 
prisoner, without my going into my second proposition, is entitled to your 
veidict upon my first proposition, 

I dv not propose now to go into the question cf the analysis of the 
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powders and the pills. This will come in its proper order. The evidence 
as to the aconitine is upon the solitary testimony of Dr. Stevenson, backed, 
as that is, by Mr. Dupré. Well, that is the first question you will have 
to decide; and J cannot help thinking that it would be dangerous to sacrifice 
even the life of one of your favourite dogs on such evidence. It may be said, 
by-the-bye, ‘* Why do you not call evidence to rebut this?” I will tell you. 
My suggestion is that the whole of this evidence is theoretical—it is specula- 
tive ; and if I was in a position to place before you contrary opinions it 
would come to exactly the same thing. I say, and I think you will agree 
with me, that there is utter ignorance with regard to this aconitine, Besides, 
it will be unfair on the part of the Crown to challenge me upon that point, 
because they have put it entirely out of my power to do so. 

The suggestion came from the prisoner, that he should have an analyst 
present at the experiments. If the evidence of medical experts was to be 
taken against him, why, in the name of common fairness and common 
humanity, did you not allow him to have an analyst present, to speak as to 
the means by which the analysis was conducted? We complain, and that 
bitterly, of this. Was there ever a greater piece of red-tapism than the 
letter which has been read from the Home Office? Says the Home Office: 
** The presence of a third medical man at an official analysis, ordered by 
this department, is contrary to all practice.” If it is contrary to all practice, 
the sooner that practice is remedied the better. In common fairness the 
prisoner was entitled to have some one. To try a man upon speculative 
theories on the one hand, and upon an analysis taken behind his back on 
another, is trifling with life. 

So much for the medical evidence, and if I am to be twitted with not 
calling witnesses, this is my explanation. It is impossible for me to call 
witnesses. I could not call them upon these facts, because it is proved to 
demonstration by the prosecution that the view they have set up is founded 
upon speculation only, and one for which there is no authority. The only 
chance that I could have in such a case was to have medical experts present 
at the analysis. 

Now comes the question, should you be of opinion that this was a case 
of aconitine? Who administered it ? Was it administered by the prisoner ? 
The evidence has gone to prove that he was exceedingly fond of his brother- 
in-law. You will remember that he was in the habit from time to time of 
visiting him at Wimbledon, and that the deceased frequently visited the 
prisoner. This I desire to place before you as strongly as I can, as it strikes 
me as being one of the strongest elements in my case, especially when you 
come to consider the post-card to the prisoner’s loving wife, who, whatever 
otfiers may say of him, still remains truc and firm in her belief of his perfect 
innocence. [The prisoner at this point was visibly affected.] By this you 
will see that the boy was to travel down to Chichester in three weeks’ time. 
If he had contemplated murder, if he had an assassin’s intention in his head, 
why did he not wait until he had got the boy with him ; and why did he, 
a medical man, go down to Mr. Bedbrook’s school on December 3rd and 
administer the poison there? And administer the poison to get what? To 
get money to relieve his present necessities. I shall show you, before I sit 
down, that in the course of two or three weeks the prisoner would have had 
the boy in his own house and under his own care, when, if he had been 
sick, he could have marked his symptoms, and might have called in a 
medical man ; and yet, notwithstanding that in the brief space of two or 
three weeks he might have had the boy in his charge, it is suggested by the 
prosecution that he, for the paltry sum of £1,500, sacrificed this boy’s life, 
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Why did he not wait till he had got him down to Chichester, where he 
would be safe with regard to the vomit, because he might have destroyed 
it? What speaks ten thousand times stronger in his favour was that, if he 
had taken him down there, he might have given the certificate of death. 
All this, however, he did not do, and I say it is unreasonable to suppose 
that the prisoner went to Wimbledon with such intentions as those that 
have been attributed to him. I quite admit that he was in straitened cir- 
cumstances, and that he was in great poverty ; but poverty is not a crime. 
I asked the prosecution to desist from calling evidence upon that point, 
stating that i admitted the fact, but they still went on; witness after 
witness was called, and you heard it proved how executions were put into 
his house by tradesmen, and so on. Whether or not this was done to 
prejudice your minds, I do not know ; but if it was, I do not think it will 
succeed. To be unfortunately poor is one thing, but to commit an in- 
famous and monstrous crime for the sake of obtaining money is anothes 
thing. 

Supplemental to the observations I have made upon this point, and as 
to why the prisoner did not wait until the Christmas holidays if he had 
such murderous intentions, I may point out that the deceased was actually 
visiting the prisoner and staying at his home in the summer time, and 
during those visits he was perfectly safe. Now I will just call your atten- 
tion, while on this part of the case, to the matter of the post-card, which 
shows that the boy must have been in previous communication with the 
prisoner. ‘The post-card was in these terms : ‘‘ Dear old Kitten, we break 
up on the 20th (Tuesday). I will write and tell you by what train I am 
coming.” From the language of that post-card, it is certain that a previous 
communication must have passed between them, for he does not say, ‘*Can 
Icome?” But he speaks as 1f the whole matter had been settled and 
arranged that he should, and there was an understanding between them 
that he was tocome. The only question was as to the train by which he 
should come. It 1s therefore perfectly clear in the light of common sense, 
that there had been intercommunication between the prisoner’s wife and 
the boy as to his coming down. And then, gentlemen, I say to murder a 
boy in the way it is alleged would be the work of a lunatic; whereas, by 
waiting a fortnight, the prisoner might have committed the deed, if he had 
been so minded, with very great security against detection. 

Now let me take you to Wimbledon. On December the 2nd there had 
been—and I think it will be most important for you to recollect the fact ~ 
examinations going on at the school; and it is important for you to 
remember that, according to the evidence of Mr. Bedbrook, the deceased 
was generally put about by those examinations, and that his*healfh 
generally suffered. We have evidence as to the state of his body. He had 
two curvatures of the spine, one a dorsal curvature, and the other a larger 
or Jumbar curvature. lle had also paralysis of the lower parts of the body. 
Secing the condition of the body, I think it is a very curious thing if he 
should have been a healthy boy. It is most unlikely that he was, and we 
have it in evidence that these examinations generally troubled him very 
much. You will recollect also that, when the prisoner arnved at the 
school, Mr. Bedbrook said: **I am glad you did not come yesterday, 
because the boy was under examination.” Then you have the evidence of 
Mr. Bedbrook as to the curvature of the spine, which he said was becoming 
worse, and this fact is borne out by evidence of more witnesses than one. 
It is with reference to this matter that the prisoner says, ‘‘I don’t think he 
will live long ;” but you must remembes, if that is to be taken as evidence 
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against the man, that he has said that over and over again, long before this 
occasion, and he had expressed his medical opinion that the boy’s curva- 
ture of the spine would sooner or later end fatally. 

On the occasion when the prisoner saw him, the boy was brought down 
to the room—carried down. There were other persons in the room, and 
he partook of cake and sweetmeats. It is not suggested that there was 
anything the matter with the cake or sweets. They have been analysed, 
but no poisonous matter was found in them. There were three people in 
the room. Mr. Bedbrook stood at an elevation—that is to say, he was 
standing up whilst the prisoner was sitting down, and as near to Percy 
John as I am to my friend sitting next me. The suggestion of the 
prosecution is—nay, it is their case—that in the presence of these two 
persons, the capsule was produced by the prisoner, and either that he had 
already placed in this capsule enough aconitine to destroy something like 
three lives, or that he manipulated the aconitine into the capsule while he 
was there. Now what is there to support that? What does Mr. Bedbrook 
say? He says, both before the coroner and the magistrates, and he 
repeats it in answer to me in the Court, ‘‘I saw him fill the capsule with 
sugar he took from the basin.” That 1s to say, ‘‘I, with my two eyes, saw 
him fill the capsule with the sugar he took from the basin.” No living 
eyes perceived that there was anything in the capsule. Why, there was the 
boy sitting next to him, and Mr. Bedbrook standing up on the other side 
in,as I have said, an elevated position. Mr. Bedbrook himself takes a 
capsule, and then the prisoner says, “* Percy, you are a swell pill-taker, take 
this.”” Where is there a trace or particle of evidence that in that capsule he 
put anything else than sugar? As far as we know, the prisoner took the 
capsule out of the box. There is no evidence to the contrary. There is no 
evidence that he took one out of his pocket, but there is evidence that he 
took one out of the box at haphazard. If the theory of the prosecution 
is correct, the prisoner must have put the poisonous capsule into the box, 
utterly careless as to whether Mr. Bedbrook took it out or not. In the 
absence of anything like evidence, therefore, what conclusions are we to 
arrive at? Now, mark me, the capsules were taken—one by the deceased, 
one by Mr. Bedbrook, and one by Banbury—not an important matter for 
your consideration, when I come to deal with another branch of this 
matter. 

It was suggested by the Solicitor-General—and here again a life is to 
be sacrificed upon a mere theory—that the prisoner asked for some sugar 
to disguise the appearance of what was in the capsule. Did he ask for 
powdered sugar? Certainly not. Then how can this be a blind? He 
asked fpr sugar, and stated that he simply wanted to put it into his sherry. 
To his mind the sugar did away with the alcoholic effects of the sherry. 
What was there, I ask, to prevent them bringing lump sugar to him? As 
a rule, lump sugar would have been used in such a case, and not powdered 
Hae If he required powdered sugar, why, I ask, did he not ask 
or it 

For some time after the prisoner left, the deceased did not complain of 
sickness ; and he only complained, just before going to bed, of heartburn, 
wiich is consistent with indigestion, and utterly inconsistent with aconitine. 
For some twenty minutes he was left in the dining-room alone, after the 
prisoner went away. He was afterwards taken up to his room, and Mr. 
Bedbrook became alarmed at his symptoms. Asked how he felt, the boy 
then said, ‘‘I feel as I felt when my brother gave me a quinine pill at 
Shanklin.” Now, gentlemen, weigh the words well, for they were used 
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by Dr. Berry and Mr. Bedbrook. Mr. Bedbrook examined the box of 
capsules, which were lying upon the table, after the prisoner left, and he 
found amongst them four or five quinine pills, How had those pills come 
there? It is perfectly clear that no quinine pills were given to the boy by 
the prisoner in the room there that night—that is, in the sight of any one, 
Mr. Bedbrook was present the whole time, and he would have seen if there 
had been any given, or if there had been any mention of it. The only 
thing said about the pills was, ‘* You are a swell pill-taker. ” Mr. Bedbrook 
took one capsule out of the box, and he had an ample opportunity of seeing 
the pills, had they been there; so that it is perfectly clear that the pills did 
not come from the prisoner, who did not give the boy anything, save and 
except the cake and the fruit. 

The Solicitor-General : And the capsule, 

Mr. Montagu Williams: Yes; the capsule. I intend to be perfectly 
free and open to the jury. Where could the boy have got them from? 
They certainly did not come from the prisoner. Where was the boy all the 
afternoon? He was downstairs. What was found subsequently in his box? 
Why, pills; and not one pill, as I will show you, can be traced to the 
prisoner. The boy was in the room downstairs, and was able to get about. 
Here I have a very grave complaint to make against some of the witnesses 
for the prosecution, inasmuch as they studiously concealed from us the fact 
that the boy was able to get about. I shall show you that he was able to 
crawl about from place to place. I would have you remember, also, that 
this boy kept medicine unknown to any person in the school. According 
to the evidence, the only person who was allowed to give medicine was the 
matron, who was called before you. The boys did not keep their own 
medicine ; they were not allowed to do so; and yet you find that not only 
is this boy in the possession of quinine powders, but also pills, utterly 
unknown to a single soul in the establishment. Now, did he himself take 
a pillthat night? Did he himself take one of the powders that night ? 
Here is that boy—“ the swell pill-taker ”’—fond of taking medicines, with 
new capsules before him. What more likely than that he should have 
taken one of the pills on this occasion? Ele had an attack of heartburn. 
What more likely than that he should have had it? It is suggested, on the 
part of the prosecution, that the pills found in the play-box were sent a 
long time ago from America by the prisoner. That idea, however, is 
exploded by Mr. Bedbrook’s evidence. 

Mr. Bedbrook says that the boy, having taken one of the pills sent from 
America, said he did not like it; that he felt ill after taking it—which is 
not a very extraordinary circumstance in taking pills—and that he wowd 
rather not take more. Upon that, Mr. Bedbrook took the pills fiom the 
boy and destroyed them. At least, though he will not say that he really 
did destroy them, he will most distinctly swear that he never gave 
them to the boy again. If you come to the conclusion that this was 
one of the pills that Dr. Lamson brought from America, you must 
do so in direct opposition to the evidence of the prosccution, for the 
have proved to demonstration that these pills were destroyed, or if 
not destroyed, were not given back to the deceased. There were 
four or five pills found in this box, and there is nothing to show 
that the deceased might not have had one in his waistcoat pocket. 
There is nothing to prove to the contrary—there is nothing to prove that 
he did not take a pill himself. One witness says deceased said, **I feel as 
I felt after my brother had given me a quinine pill at Shanklin.” Had the 
prisoner given a pill on December 3, he would have said so, The boy 
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himself never suggested that the prisoner had given him anything—he 
never even mentioned the capsule, which shows to my mind plainly enough, 
that he did not for a moment suspect anything wrong. He had the whole 
of his faculties about him, and yet when he was questioned he did not say, 
as you would expect him to have said, ‘‘He has given me another 
pill; he must have given it me in that capsule.” The matron of the school, 
Mrs, Bowles, was examined before the coroner, and before the magistrates, 
and she said that the deceased was very ill, and vomited, and that he stated 
that he had taken a quinine pill, Not asyllable more. The same applies 
to some of the other witnesses. It is only in this Court that we hear from 
them that the pill was given at Shanklin. 

Mr. Bedbrook has told you that a letter subsequently came from the 
prisoner with 4s. 6d. for the deceased. I suppose that the prosecution are 
about to say that this was part of the diabolical scheme that he had con- 
ceived for destroying the boy’s life, and that he only sent the money as a 
blind, knowing well that the lad was then in the agonies of death. I cannot 
for the life of me understand why so much evidence was called for the pur- 
pose of misleading you as to this boy being able to get downstairs. ‘Time 
in this case is of the greatest importance. Dr. Stevenson agrces that in 
cases of aconitine poisoning, symptoms would be apparent in from a few 
minutes to two hours. 

I propose before I continue the thread of the observations which I was 
making when the Court adjourned last evening, to draw particular atten- 
tion to one or two matters which I do not think I sufficiently dwelt upon. 
I complain, and bitterly complain, and shall do so to the end of the 
chapter, of the conduct of the Home Secretary in not allowing an analyst 
to be present on behalf of the prisoner. It is not the practice of the Home 
Office to permit analysts to be present on the part of the accused ; still, in 
a matter of life and death, that rule should be relaxed, or at least, the 
residuc about which you have heard so much, should have been submitted 
to some one on the part of the prisoner. When I was speaking of the 
time which elapsed from the alleged administration of the poison until the 
death of the poor boy, I should have drawn your attention—and I beg you 
will not forget this—to the fact that Dr. Bond has stated that the ordinary 
time for one of these capsules melting is from two to three minutes. I now 
shall read to you an extract from Dr. Christison’s book on poisons, wherein 
it is stated ‘* evidence of experiments on ”—— 

Mr. Justice Hawkins: Is that not rather a matter for cross-examina- 
tion? If you read that, it will, of course, be open for the Solicitor-General 
¢0 read extracts from any book he may think fit. 

. Mr. Montagu Williams: Dr. Christison is dead, and I cannot call 

im. 
Mr, Justice Hawkins: No, no; you do not understand me. When 
Dr. Stevenson was in the witness-box, you should have asked him if that 
book was an acknowledged authority by men of science, He might then 
have explained or qualified it. 

Mr. Montagu Williams: Well, I do not know; but it appears very 
hard upon me, if I am not allowed to read it. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins: As far as I am concerned, I have only to rule 
as to what is legal evidence and what is not. I have no discretion in the 
matter if the Solicitor-General objects. 

Mr. Montagu Williams : Oh, well, my book is closed. 

The Solicitor-General : I do not know what the book is, my lord, 

Mr, Montagu Williams: Would you like to see it? 
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The Solicitor-General : It secms to me that it is something that has 
occurred since the cross-examination of the witnesses, 

Mr. Justice Hawkins : If you read it, you will open the whole field of 
writings by dead authors, 

Mr. Montagu Williams: Oh, well, if there is the slightest discussion 
about it, I will not insist upon it. [Proceeding with his address to the 
jury.] When we adjourned last evening, 1 was about to call your attention 
to the sale of the acunitine upon November 24. It appears to me to be a 
very important element in the case, and I think I shall prove that not only 
is the evidence of the two men called from Messrs. Allen and Hanburys’ 
utterly unreliable, but I shall show you that it is not at all probable. 
Atropia, it is much more likely, was bought than aconitine. I would call 
your attention particulaily to the evidence of the witness Dodds. He, in 
his first conversation with Betts, said, “‘Do you remember the sale of 
atropia?” ‘‘ Yes,” was the reply ; and the only question between them 
then, and for some hours afterwards, was, as to whether it was atropia or 
sulphate of atropia. Can you have any doubt that it was not aconitine but 
atropia? It is a remarkable thing, when we consider what has been 
proved, that the prisoner was in the habit of purchasing atropia. There is 
no doubt about this, and there can be none. It appears in the two 

1esciiptions which have been placed in evidence by the prosecution. 
Wnich 1s more probably right? Tow came the chemists’ assistants to 
dream of atropia, when atropia was the very drug the prisoner was in the 
habit of using? What was it that changed then opinion? The 2s. 6d. 
This book (the petty cash-book of the firm). Neither of the two men 
could tcll the day of the month or the day of the week when the purchase 
was made, but they do remember that aconitine is 1s. 3¢. per grain, and, 
finding an entry of 2s. 6¢., and a ‘‘C” against it, denoting a sale to a 
medical man, they jumped to the conclusion that it was aconitine, and 
aconitine only, You have heard it stated that atropia is 4¢. per grain, and 
oddly enough, on November 29, is an entry in this very book of 8d., with 
a ‘'C”’ against it. Considering the doubt of the two assistants as to the 
day of the week and date, and their first discussions as to its being atropia, 
who is likely to be right? I humbly submit that the probabilities are all 
in favour of the accused, 

The next witness was Mr. Stilling, a gentleman from Messrs. Bell’s, 
the well-known chemists of Oxford Street. He proved, not a sale, but a 
suggestion of a sale of aconitine, to the prisoner—that is, that the prisoner 
went to his shop and wanted to buy a grain of aconitine. Pray bear in 
mind that wmguentum aconttie 1s an acknowledged remedy for rheumtutis 
and neuralgia, and it has been proved that the prisoner was a martyr to 
those complaints. Therefore, it was quite legitimate for the prisoner to 
have aconiune in his possession, I submit that if the prisoner intended to 
commit this hideous crime, he would not have stated at the chemists’, as he 
did, that he was staying at Nelson’s Hotel, where he might be identified in 
every respect, and where the pulice might have laid hands upon him at 
once. 

The next witness was Mr. Littlefield, the chemist, of the Isle of Wight. 
He gives evidence as to a most important matter in this case—the sale of 
the quinine powders. He proved the sale of twelve quinine powders of a 
large size. Six of these powders have been taken by somebody, and pro- 
bably mainly by the unfortunate boy to whom they were sent. One of 
them was taken by Banbury, with no ill-effect, and there is not a suggestion 
that there was anything harmful or injurious in these powders. Where are 
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the remainder of these twelve? They are produced before you, and, having 
been analysed by Dr. Stevenson, it is not suggested that there was any 
poison in them. With regard to powders Nos 16, 17, and 19, which were 
found in the boy’s box, and which would be the remainder of those pur- 
chased at the Isle of Wight, when they were analysed aconite was dis- 
covered, In one a considerable quantity was found, but very little trouble 
was taken in analysing the others—why, I do not know. Dr. Stevenson 
says he could not tell the quantity of aconite in the other two, but he says 
it was present. I should have thought that it would have been important 
to discover the quantities, especially as 1t affected the question whether there 
was not a mistake in making the powders, or in assimilating them properly. 
Where did these poisonous powders come from? The prosecution have to 
prove that, if they really rely upon it. It is their evidence, and it is for 
them to substantiate the guilt of the accused, and not for me to prove his 
innocence. I call upon them, with the whole of the Treasury at their back, 
to say where these powders came from. They have never ventured to show 
you at all. They have traced everything they could to the prisoner, but 
they have endeavoured and failed to trace the pills to him, which were sent 
from America, and which Mr. Bedbrook swore were destroyed. Do not 
forget that everything that has come from that man has been tested, and 
found harmless. The six powders, the wafers, the cake, and the sweets 
were all analysed and tested, and not one particle of poison has been traced 
to them ; on the contrary, they were proved to be harmless and innocent. 
The very things that they cannot trace tu the ptisoner are charged with 
aconitine ; and when I am taunted and may be taunted with calling no 
witnesses, I may say that I do not do so because I cannot say where the 
pills that came from the boy’s box were bought, and from whence they were 
supplied to him. The burden of proving that is upon the prosecution, and 
not upon me. Neither is it for me to assign a cause of death, but for the 
prosecution. 

The next witness was Albert Smith, who proved that on August 28th 
he sold to the prisoner, at Shanklin, three grains of atropia and one grain 
of aconitine. Now, the suggestion of the prosecution is that in the month 
of August the assassin’s hand was at work, and that in that month an 
attempt was made upon the life of this lad. The 28th was Sunday. On 
the 27th of the same month the family—Mr. and Mrs. Chapman and the 
boy—arrived at Shanklin. There were at that time four persons of the 
name of Lamson residing at Shanklin—the prisoner, his wife, his father, 
and his mother. On the 27th, they met the boy at the station, and they 
all went to Mrs. Joliffe’s lodgings; and here again, as at Wimbledon, the 
prisoner exhibited solicitude and kindness towards the boy; and if I am 
taunted with not calling witnesses on that point, the answer is that his con- 
duct proved what is necessary. You allege that the prisoner bought 
aconitine on August 28th for the purpose of giving it to the lad; and Mr. 
Poland sought to prove it by the most circuitous routes. There were four 
persons, as I have said, of the name of Lamson 1n the island, and there is 
not a particle of evidence to show you that, after the Saturday, until his 
sailing for America, the prisoner at the bar was ever in company with the 
boy. But if he were, what then? A total overthrow of all the suppositions 
and speculations of the prosecution. 

You say that the deceased, while at the Isle of Wight, suffered from 
illness. I maintain, however, that it was not an illness but an indisposition, 
and that is corroborated by the evidence of Mr. Chapman, who married 
the deceased's sister. The symptoms of the indisposition were nothing like 
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those followed by the taking of aconitine. There was every indication that 
the boy was suffering from an impaired digestion, and not from the effects 
of aconitine ; and there was medical evidence that the boy, having dined at 
half-past one o’clock on December 3rd, at Wimbledon, there was found in 
the vomit at nine o’clock in the evening undigested food. I believe I have 
now dealt successfully with the Shanklin episode. 

With regard to the evidence of Mr. Joliffe, I may say that we heard 
first from that witness—and it was with great surprise that I heard it—that 
the boy was able to get up and downstairs. On that matter we are told by 
witnesses from Wimbledon that it was utterly impossible for the deceased 
to do that, and I would have you mark the difference of the two statements, 

A number of witnesses had been called to prove the impecuniosity of 
the prisoner. That I have admitted throughout the case, and I cannof 
understand why the prosecution should have heaped Pelion on Ossa as they 
have done. 

There were called before you two witnesses of the name of Tulloch, and 
their evidence, I may say, was strangely in contrast. The letter which the 
witness, John Law Tulloch, forwarded to the prisoner, requesting a loan of 
£20, spoke of ‘‘ adding one to the list of favours and kindnesses ” which he 
(the witness) had received from the prisoner. The world is now against 
the prisoner, and if there can be proved in evidence some little thing in his 
favour, don’t, I beg you, discard and disregard it. He exhibited great 
kindness to the witness, and also to his brother, and pawned his surgical 
instruments in order to meet a request on the part of the latter for a loan. 
lf he has got a good trait in his character, in God’s name, I trust you will 
let him have the benefit of it. I cannot tell you the prisoner’s account, for 
by law I am not permitted to do so, 

Mr. Justice Hawkins (interrupting): Do not let that be misunderstood. 
he prisoner cannot be sworn, but his counsel can make his statement 

or him. 

Mr. Montagu Williams: I am much obliged to my lord. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins : I do not like it to be understood that the prisoner’s 
mouth is closed; but you are not permitted yourself to make a statement, 
instead of the prisoner, of facts. 

Mr. Montagu Williams: I am not going to do that, my lord. To 
proceed : it 1sadmitted that, on December 2nd, the boy was passing through 
an examination, and he was generally on those occasions in an excited 
state. The prisoner on the day in question went down to Wimbledon in 
company with one of the witnesses—Tulloch ; and it has been suggested 
that the witness, who gave a different account of his conversation wjth tbe 
prisoner at the Police Court to what he has given here before you, was on 
that night the worse for liquor. The only man who can corroborate this 
statement is the prisoner, and my lord says he cannot be sworn. But I have 
my duty to discharge, and I put a question to the brother to the following 
effect : ‘*Is your brother, late in the afternoon, sometimes the worse for 
liquor?” To that question the Solicitor-General very promptly objected, 
and said that it was not evidence, The question was not pressed, for I was 
not allowed to press it. 

With regard to the two brothers, I cannot help saying, ‘* Look on this 
picture and on that.” One of them proved that which I have been‘seeking 
to prove throughout the whole of the case—that the prisoner was a martyr 
to neuralgia and rheumatism ; and, as I have already said, aconitine is the 
temedy for those complaints, Bear in mind, with regard to the Isle of 
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Wight transaction, that the prisoner was said to have bought the aconitine 
on August 28th, and that he sailed for America on the 30th of the same 
month. Under these circumstances, would it not—I put it to you—be the 
very time, when he was going on a voyage to the United States, to provide 
himself with aconitine to relieve the complaints I have mentioned as those 
to which he was subject ? 

Now, as to the arrest, what was the man’s conduct? The boy was 
dead, and suspicion fastened upon him—the last man who was in the 
boy’s presence before the symptoms showed themselves; that is, the last 
man, as far as the evidence went, from whom he received anything that he 
took into his stomach. That is a very strong point. What does he do— 
does he fly? No. It may be said, where can he fly to? There are countries 
where there is no extradition, and where this law cannot reach him. 
He was out of this country and was in France. He knew that all the 
appearances were against him ; that he was the last person seen ; and that 
suspicion was fastened upon him by the newspapers. He knew the danger 
that he was in; and yet, did he seek to cover his crime by flight? No; he 
returned back to this country of his own free will and accord. That cir- 
cumstance I think should be taken into account in the prisoner’s favour. 
Ile came to Scotland Yard and was taken before the magistrate. There, 
however, he thought of some one else besides himself; he thought of his 
father and mother, and expressed the hope that the matter would not be 
made public on account of his relatives. I do not think that that is the 
conduct of a guilty man, and I trust you will be of the same opinion. 

Then it is said that motive was not absent in this case—nay, that the 
motive was powerful which induced the man to commit this crime, and 
that he murdered this poor lad for the purpose of obtaining the sum of 
41,500, which he would have been entitled to on his death. I would 
have you observe that the prisoner must have known very well that, if the 
boy died, he would not receive any of the money for three months, for all 
the children were wards in Chancery. Moreover, he, as a man of education, 
would know that, if there were suspicions of foul play, no money would be 
paid over. No money, I may say, has been paid over. In the ordinary 
course of nature the poor boy could not live long, and the prisoner knew 
that. The curvature was growing worse, and the boy was suffering from 
clisease of the lungs, so that it was impossible that he could live long. Why, 
then, should the prisoner anticipate his death by committing the act 
attributed to him? It is in the highest degree improbable that the prisoner 
should risk his life in order to bring about a state of things which must 
hve keen brought about naturally and without the commission of any 
crime, 

These are observations which you must weigh, and, if they are worth 
anything, I am sure you will not discard them. I have shown you how 
this crime might have been committed in safety. I have shown you that, 
if the prisoner meditated the death of this boy, the Christmas holidays were 
coming on, and he, as a medical man, could have committed the crime 
alleged and very easily have done away with the traces of it, The victim 
would have been in his power; the boy would have been in his hands and 
in his house. I have called your attention to that because I think it is a 
matter well worthy of your consideration. I have called your attention to 
the unreliability of the evidence of the experts as to the existence of aconi- 
tine. I have called your attention to the fact that everything traced to the 
hands of the prisoner is innocuous and harmless, and that the things which 
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they say are charged with aconitine are in no way brought home to the 
possession of the prisoner. And here, I say, the prosecution have failed 
in proving the case laid before you. I have called your attention to the 
length of time which elapsed between the alleged taking of the poison and 
the poor boy’s death ; and, gentlemen, I have now almost done. 

My responsibility, which, believe me, is one which I would never 
willingly incur agan—it is heavy enough—will in a few moments be 
shifted. The responsibility which hangs upon the shoulders of my lord, 
combined with mune, will finally be removed to yours; for with you the 
responsibility of this verdict must rest. 

Gentlemen, juries have made mistakes; judges have made mistakes ; 
and, although judges tell juries, and tell them earnestly and sincerely—for 
the judges of this country are one of its brightest ornaments—although they 
tell juries, intending that they should act upon what they say, not to take 
any expression of opinion from them, because the responsibility rests with 
the twelve men who have to try the case; yet, gentlemen, in my humble 
opinion, when you come to consider that our judges are in many cases 
elevated to the Bench from being the most successful of advocates and the 
highest ornaments of advocacy in their profession, you must feel that it 
is difficult for a judge, or any human being who has been a successful 
advocate, and who has been one of the brightest orators of the age, entircly 
to divest himself of oratory. The lion cannot change his skin ; the leopard 
cannot change his spots ; and, however unwilling a judge may be that any 
sentence or word of his might affect the opinion of the jury, the tones that 
have so long charmed never lose their charm, however much it may be 
desired—‘‘ the nght hand” never forgets ‘‘its cunning.” I make these 
observations with all sincerity, and with all respect, knowing that they 
will be taken in the sense in which they are meant. 

Gentlemen, I now come to what is to me the most painful part of my 
duty. I have told you that you have the life of a fellow-creature in your 
hands. In reality you have a trinity of lives in your hands. You have 
three people to consider. This man has a wife. Who stood by him in 
the hour of poverty? That wife. Did you notice her on the first day? 
A thin, spare figure came up to that dock and took him by the hand, 
saying by her presence, ‘Though all men be against you, though all the 
world be against you, in my heart there is room for you still.” Gentlemen, 
they say that women are inferior creatures, but in the hour of retribution it 
may be said of women, “‘ When pain and anguish wring the brow, a 
ministering angel thou.” She had sworn at the altar to love, honour, and 
obey him. It is well that the compilers of the solemn service put  lové” 
first, for where there is woman’s love the others follow, as a matter of 
course; and up to this moment she has stood, so to speak, by his side. 
Gentlemen, if the prisoner be convicted, and his life be sacrificed, what a 
legacy is there for her! What a reward for all her true nobility, and for 
all that is softest and best in Iife—a widowed home, a cursed life, and a 
poor little child never to be taught to lisp its father’s name, its inheritance 
the inheritance of Cain ! 

I make these observations, gentlemen, not with any desire to make you 
deviate by one hair’s breadth from the path of duty, which you are bound 
to tread ; but I do make them to beg, to entreat, to beseech you, with 
these last tones of my voice, not to found your verdict upon speculative 
theories and visionary ideas; but to test, and try, and weigh—and accu- 
ratcly weigh—every particle of the evidence—real, solid, cogent evidence— 
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before you come to a verdict antagonistic to this man. Into your hands 
I commend a brother’s life, for no matter what our nationality or creed 
may be, by the common tie of human nature all men are brothers. I can 
only beg you, lastly, to extend towards him—your brother—that upon 
which, in my humble judgment, all true religion is founded : do unto him 
—your brother—as you would, if you were placed in such dire straits, that 
your brethren should do unto you ; and may the Lord direct you right. 
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244, 316. 

Clarkson, 56. 

Clay, Freddy, 176. 

Clayton, John, 82. 

Clerkenwell Bar, The, ga. 

Clerkenwell Explosion, The, 30a, 

Clerk of Arraigns, The, 45, 110. 

Clinton, Lord Edward, ro. 

Cloisters, The, 2. 

Cockburn, Lord Chief Justice, 15, 49, 
102, 183, 251. 

** Cock Robin, They call her,” 344, 

Colchicum, An overdose of, 46. 

Cole, Mr. Thorne, 244. 

Coleridge, Charlie and Fred, g. 

Coleridge, Edward, 9. 
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Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice, 18r, 
377, 299. 

College song, 16. 

Collins, Arthur, 47, 98. 

Collins, Q.C., Mr., 229. 

Colthurst, 215. 

Commercial Road, The, 92. 

Common lodging-house, 92. 

Commons, The Honse of, 202. 

Coneys, The, 2. 

Conspiracy, A charge of, 192. 

Cook, Kate, 3ox. 

Cook, Robert, the money-lender, 26; 
the trick he played upon me, 28; 
I prosecute him, 159. 

Cookesley, Rev. Wm. Gifford, my 
tutor, 11 ; his character and habits, 
iz, his remark about Stephen 
Hawtrey, 12, his chase after young 
Seale-Hayne, 13, his pleasure at 
my flogging, 14, my last meeting 
with, I5. 

‘“‘Combie,’ 10. 

Cooper, Mr., 124. 

Corridon, John Joseph, informer, 107, 


117. 

Corrupt the police, Attempt to, 122. 
Corry, Monty, 83, 206. 

Cotes, Mr., 153- 

Cotton, Mr. Alderman, 264 

County Council, [he London, go. 
Coventry, Playing at, ag. 

Coward, Mr Lewis, 310. 

Cox, Mr., proprietor of Zhe Feld, 


249. 

Coyle, Tom, 4. 

Crawford, Mr., 265. 

Cremorne, 150. 

Cnme, The easy road to, 92 ; a cause 
ot, 150. 

Cnmean War, The, 17. 

Criminal Appeal, Court of, 189, 227, 

Cnminal work, My early leinmg_ to- 
wards, 40 

Cnechley, Wilham, Trial of, 122. 

Criterion Restaurant, The, 149 

Crompton, Mr Justice, 49 51. 

Cross-examination, Prompted, 54. 

Cumberland, Col., 19. 

Cumming, 29. 

Currer, Major, 19. 

‘* Curtis,” Capt., 27. 

Custody, I am taken inta, 97. 


Daily News, The, x19. 

Dasly Telegraph, The, 36, 64, 65, 
my first bnef for, 83, quot itions 
from, I15, action against, 181. 


Dale, Jack, A fishing excursion with, 
916, 
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Dallas, of The Times, 175. 

Dancing Saloons, Suppression of, 247. 

Dash, Miss Emma, 324. 

Davies, Mr. E. D, 30. 

Day, Wilham, Charge against, 223. 

Deal, Our cottage at, 23. 

Death, Maria, Death of, 16r. 

De Bathe, Sir Henry, at Eton, 5. 

Debt, Imprisonment for, 3. 

Delscate Ground, Playing in, 29. 

Denman, Mr. Justice, 199. 

Depét battalion system, The, 23. 

Deptford, Crime in, 150. 

Desmond, Timothy and William, ro2. 

Detective force, Metropolitan, Breake 
ing up of the, 235. 

Detectives, 86. 

De Tourville, Count Henry, Extra- 
dition proceedings against, 209. 

Deverill, Major, 23. 

Dickens, 33, his description of pick~ 
pockets, or. 

Dilke, Mr., 152 

Dining Cluh, A, 47. 

Dinners at the Old Banley, r62. 

Disraeli, Mr., 203 , a speech by, 207. 

Dobbs, Hannah, Trial of, 266. 

Doggerel I composed, 23. 

Do.lardy, 11. 

Dogs, My fondness for, 237. 

Dog-stealers, 239, prosecution of, 


243 
** Duss’’ houses 1n the East End, gz. 
Dramatic Authorship, 38. 
Drauing-koom, The, 37. 
Dream at Sea, Playing 1n the, 29. 
Dropmore Estate, 249 
Drovers’ Association, The, 73. 
Druscovich, Police Inspector, Charge 
against, 2209. 
‘““Dubkins? Ain't he hke,” 13. 
Dublin, I yon my regiment at, 19, 
playing at, 31. 
Dumphy, Mr, 18r. 
Duncombe, Admiral, 304. 
‘*Dun Cow’ Supper, The, 156. 
Dungarvan, Lord, ro, 
Du Plat, General, 83. 
Dupré, Dr , 297. 
Dupuis, Harry, 9. 
Dupuis, John George, 9. 
Durnford, 9, anecdote of, ¥4. 
Dutton, Mr. Duerdin, 277, 309. 


Enrle, General, 23. 

Fast End ‘‘doss” houses, 92. 

East Knd, The condition of the, ga. 
Edgcome, gt 197. 

Edinburgh, Playiog at, 29. 

Edlian, Sk Peter, gO, a00. 
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Elliot, Rev. W. Lawrence, @& 

Ellis, Mr. Joseph, 83. 

Elvey, Sir George, 2. 

Ely, Marquis of, 2, 

Emden, Mr., 37. 

Engagement, My, 31. 

English, Nicholas, ro2. 

Erskine, Mr., 11. 

Eton, We move to, 6; the foundation 
of, 4; the last Montem, 5; customs 
and tortures at, 7; songs of, 8, the 
birch at, 13; I leave, 16, 75. 

Etonians, Famous, 9. 

Euston, Lord, Matrimonial suit of, 302 

Evans s, 149. 

Extradition cases, 145. 

Eyre, Colonel, 23; his anger, 24. 


Fagin’s lads, or. 

‘Faithful Wilham,” 168. 

Fane, Lieut -Col. Commandant, 17. 

Farces, Writing, 37. 

Furewell words, 331. 

Father, My, 57. 

Fandel, Phillips, & Co., 152, 

Fenian Plots, 102, 116. 

Fergusson, Sir Wilham, 184, 

Ferneley, Anecdote of, 18, 

Figgins, Mr. Alderman, 153 

Fillan, Mr., 327. 

Fined, I am, 27. 

Finmore, Hawtrey's butler, 8. 

Fitzmaurices, The, 2. 

Fitzroy House, Fitzroy Square, 330. 

Fitzroy, The Hon. H. James, Matri- 
monial suit of, 30r. 

“Flash Fred,” 171. 

Flogging, My only. 14. 

Flower and Dean Street, 92. 

Flowers, Mr., 144 

Foot, 96th, I am gazetted to the, 19, 

‘Forlorn Hope,” The, 18. 

Forster, Q.C., Mr. Campbell, 261. 

Fortescue, Captain, 249. 

‘Forty Thieves,” Ihe, 239. 

Fraser, Frederick, 171. 

Fraser's Magaztne, 205, 

Frauds, The Turf, 217. 

Friends, Appearing for one’s, 197. 

Froggatt, Mr., Charge against, 229, 
3Ol, 

Fulton, Mr. Forrest, 277, 

Fursden, an heroic fag, 10, 


Gibriel, Sir Thomas, rs1. 
Galbraith, Charge against, 164. 
Garrick Club, The, 15. 

“Garrick's Head,” The, 145, 

Garth, Sir Richard, 58, 

Gibson, Mr., Newgate surgeon, 195, 
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** Gilbert Gurney,” 222. 

Gladstone, Mr., 83, 2153 his mani- 
festo of January, 1874, 203; his 
refreshment, 204; his magnificent 
oration, 05 

Gladstone, Mr. E., 294. 

Glasgow, Playing at, 29. 

“ Glass, The Long,” 10. 

Glover, Edmund, 30. 

Glow-worm, The, x. 

Gold, Mr., Murder of, 277. 

Goncourt, Madame de, 219, 229. 

Good, Damel, 47. 

Goodford, 9. 

Goodman's, Billy, rr. 

Goodwin, Colonel, 24, 

Gordon Square, 82. 

Gore, Rev. T., 2. 

Gorst, Q.C., Mr., 269. 

Gorton, the Claimant's solicitor, 191. 

Gough, Mr., 124. 

Grafton, Duke of, 301. 

Grain, Mr., 218, 229, 264. 

Grange, The, at Twickenham, 82, 

Grant, Captain, 19, 

Green, Mr, H. D., 224, 

Green, Paddy, 149. 

Greene, Mr. Baker, 103. 

Greenfield, Mr. Frank, 153. 

Greenwich, Crime in, 150; Peace’s 
robberies 1n, 262, 

Gregorio, 63, 189. 

Gregory, Captain, 23, 

Gniffits, Q C., Mr. J. O., 50, 87, 224, 

Grover, 9. 

Groves, Mr., 155. 

Guildford, my first Circuit town, 58. 

Gurney, The Hon. Russell, 41, 59, 
11g, 162, 194. 

Gurney's, 151. 

Gwyune, 5. 

Gye, Mr. Percy, 244. 


Hacker, Miss, Murder of, 266. 

Hahn, Professor, of Berlin, 529. 

Hale, ‘‘ Badger,” 12, 

Hale, Mr., 58. 

Hale, Mr. Warren, 6r. 

Halsbury, Lord (see 
Giffard). 

Ham, Police Sergeant, 118, 122. 

Handwriting, Experts in, 263. 

Hanley, Playing at, 31. 

Hannen, Sir James, 74, 194. 

Hardinge-Giffard, Sir (Lord Hals 
bury), 41, 43, 61, 69, 90, 103, 63 
229, 244, 310, 330; bis dislike ic 
smoking, 154. 

Hardman, Mr , 89. 

Harrington, Michael, 62 


Hard) ige- 
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ton Garden Murder, The, 61, 289. 
vkins, Mr. Justice, 58, 191, 213, 
14, 247, 257, 266, 271, 294, 323, 
24; I appear as counsel for, 197. 
wtrey, Dr., 8; donations to, 16. 

Hawtrey, John, 9. 

Hawtrey, Stephen, 12. 

Hayward, 82. 

Heath, Mr. Christopher, 197. 

Henry, Sir Thos., 82, 105, 126, 142, 


145. 

Herbert, Miss, 38. 

Her Majesty's qtst, I join, 2z. 

Herschell, Sir F., 294. 

Hill, ‘‘ Long,” 11. 

Hinson, Frederick, Charge against, 
161. 

Hoare, Sir IIenry, 82, 

Hobson, Mr., 202. 

Hodgson, Dr., 9. 

Holborn Casino, The, 147. 

Holiday, A week's, 82. 

Holker, Sir John, 83, 150, 229, 244, 
255, 264, 269; my friendship with, 
at 


ary. 

oll, Mr., 39. 

Molt, Mr. Barnard, 197. 

Home Circuit, The, 58, 141. 
Hornsey, 73. 

Horse Guards, An order from the, 18. 
Hosack, 215. 

Houghton, Mr., 251, 310. 
Huddleston, Baron, 56, 73, 222, 310. 
Huddleston, Lady Diana, 315. 
Humphieys & Morgan, 42. 
Hungerford Murders, The, 223. 
Hutchinson, Cootie, 21. 
Hutchinson, Sir Edward, 2%. 


Identification tests, 78. 

Impecuniosity, 24. 

Imprisonment for debt, 3. 

Indeiwick, Q.C., Mr., 30%. 

Infurmers, 103. 

InShame Sir James, 145. 

Inns of Court, 1 enter as a student at 
the, 32. 

** T.P.’s," go. 

Ipswich Grammar School, I become 
a master at, 17. 

Irish Education Question, The, 203. 

Irving, Henry, 175; my first meeting 
with, 30; he and I become friends, 
31. 


ack, My dog, 321. 
‘ames, Sir Hy., 35, 82, 84, 181, 2770 
amrachs, 209. 

s, ‘‘ Swell,” 11. 

l robbery, A, 162. 
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ewish solicitor, The little, 1x9. 

‘ews, Anecdote ci two, 168. 

‘obey Joel, ro. 

‘oel, Herr von, 1.49. 

‘ohn, Percy Malcolm, Murder of, 294. 
‘ohnson, 9. 

ohnson, ‘‘ Jumbo,” 23. 
_ones, Ernest, 116. 

Jones, Mr., prison chaplain, 162. 
ordan, Mrs., 82. 

oynes, 5. 
Judges, The City, 59. 
Judgeship, An underpaid, 90. 
‘*‘Jumbo,” 23. . 
Juryman, A wounded, roo; the be- 

reaved, 120. 
Jurymen, Eccentric, 307. 
Justice, Ann, 103, her indiscretion, 
108. 

Justices’ justice, 303. 


Kate Hamilton's, 149, 

Kean, Charles, 32. 

Kearns, John, 264. 

Keate, Dr., Anecdote of, 13. 

Keating, Mr. Justice, 116. 

Keeley, 29, 47; Mrs., 31, 83; the 
house at Brompton, 32; Adelphi 
dramas, 33; Mr. Keeley off the 
stage, 33; Mr. Keeley's stories, 34. 

Keeley, Miss Louise, My first meeting 
with, 29; our engagement, 31. 

Kemp, Q.C., Mr., 316. 

Kendal, Mrs., 83. 

Kenealy, Q.C., Dr., 161, 192. 

Keogh, Mr., 103. 

Kerr, Lord Charles, 200, 

Kerr, Mr, Commissioner, 56, 139 

Kilpack's, in Covent Garden, 34. 

Kinglake, Serjeant, 98. 

King’s Scholars, 4. 

Kisch, Mr., 229, 277. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr., 304. 

Knowles, John, 29. 

Knox, Mr., 82, 159; his career and 
accomplishments, 126 ; his reforma- 
tions in the West End, 147. 

Knyvett, Rev. W., 2. 

Kurr, Frederick and William, Charges 
against, 217, 230. 


Lady of Lyons, Playing in the, 39. 

Lambeth, Peace’s robberies in, 26a. 

Lamson, George Henry, Trial of, 
294; text ot my speech for the 
detence of, 348 

Lane's Hotel, 25. 

Langtofd, Joe, 35. 

Langford, Miss Fauny, 2. 
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Laughing in church, The offence of, 


304. a 
Lawes, Mr., Action against, 310. 
Lawrence, Sir janes, ISI. 

Lawson, Lionel, 42, 84. 
Lawson, Mr, and Mrs. Edward, 36, 

82, 84, 175, 249. 

Leave of absence, I obtain, 25. 
Lefroy, Trial of, 277, remarkable 
letter from, 285; a story written by, 

287, confession of, 294, text of my 

speech for the defence of, 335. 
Legal studies, 39. 

Lehman, Mr., 301. 

Leigh, Hon. Chandos, 153. 
Leighton, Sir Frederick, 313, 314. 
Lemon, Mark, 47. 

Letters in the Rachel Case, 129. 
Levy, Mr. and Mrs , 36, 84 

Lewis and Lewis, 42, 61, 182, 119, 

315) 317. 

Lewis, F. H., 42, 61, 65, 69, 116 
Lewis, George, 42, 182, 316. 

Lewis, James, 42, 43, 48, 

Lewis, ‘‘ Uncle George,” 42, 43 
Licensing, alterations 1n, 150. 
Licensing business, 150. 

Lincoln, Lord, xo. 

Lindley, Mr. Justice, 223, anecdote 

about, 228, 

Linfield, Sussex, 251. 

Little, Dr., 297. 

Lattler, Mr., 75. 

Lockwood, Q.C., Mr., 261, 271. 
Lodging-houses, 92. 

Loftus, Lord George, 2, his airest, 4. 
London Assurance, Playing in, 30. 
London County Council, ‘he, go. 
London pickpockets, gr. 

London, The ill-fated, 302, 

Long Chamber, 7. 

‘‘ Long Glass, The,” ro. 

Longrigg, Dr., Shrewdness of, 247, 
Lopes, Lord Justice, 261 
Loughborouyh, Lord, x1. 
Love-letter, Writing a, 22. 
Love-making, Natural, 30. 

Lower Shooting field, 5 

Lush, M1. Justice, 58, 165, 
Luxmore, 9. 


Mackerness, 7 

Macnamara, Mr., 39. 

Muadadick, Mr. Alfred, 176. 

Maffei, Count, 64, 

Magistrate, I am taken before the, 
27, lamappointed 1, 330, 

Mahon, My brothe, .. 
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Malcolm, a%as Macdona | 
against, 324. 

Manchester, Playing at, 20. 

Manisty, Mr. Justice, 265. 

Manuscript, Disposing ot a, 38. 

Marlborough Street Police Cd 


144. 

Marniage, My, 31. 

Marsh, Mr. Howard, 197. 

Martin, Baron, 61. 

Martin, Mr., 151. 

Massey, Godfrey, informer, 117. 

Mathews, C., 166, 196, 229, 244, : 
294, 316, 330. 

Mathews, Charles, dramatist, 33, ' 

Matrimonial case, A remarkable, : 

Matthews, Frank, 33. 

Mayne, Sir Richard, 114. 

McConnan, Michael, cha ed \ 
murder, 213. 

McConnell, Mr,, 215, 217. 

MeNiven, 5. 

Mead, Mr., 269. 

Meiklejohn, Police Inspector, Chi 
against, 229. 

Mellor, Mr. Justice, 177. 

Merchants’ Company, The, rst. 

Merrick, Dick, 10. 

Merryweather, 152. 

Metaphor, A strange, 47. 

ae 42, 71, 75, 81, 124, 
162, 

Metcalfe, Austin, 257. 

Metropolitan Board of Works, 7 
149, 197. ; 

Metropolitan Railway Comps 
Attempt to defraud the, 196. 

Mice, Experiments on, 299 

Middlesex Sessions, Attending 
40; my business at, 89. 

Mullais, R A., Mr., 314. 

Mitford, Anecdote ol, 13. 

Mock tril, A, 20. 

Money-lendcr, Visiting the, 25 

Montem, 5, mottoes of, 6, 
Queen s contiibutions to, 6. 

“Montgomery, Mr.,"' 219. 

Moore, Major, 17. 

Moorhouse, John, False ch 
against, 193 

Morden and Lo., 47. 

Morning Post, The, 89. 

Moss, Mr George, 84. 

Mountjoy-Martin, Mrs, 2. ~ 

Much Hadham, 272 

Mullany, Patrick, informer, 103 

Murder and burglary, 164, 

Murphy, Q C., Mr., gor. 

Murray, Kdwin, Charge against, 

Murray, Leigh, 33 *~ 
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Negretti, of Negretti and Zambra, 


Nell Gwynne, Portrait of, at the 
Garrick, 15. 

Nelson, Sir Thomas, Angry words 
with, 250. 

Nesbit, Mrs., 39. 

Nethercliffe, 265. 

Newcastle, Playing at, 30. 

New Club, The, 149. 

Newmarket, A case at, 304. 

News, The Daily, 119. 

Nibbs, 11. 

Norris, 17. 

Nottage, Mr. Alderman, 265. 

Nottingham, Playing at, 32. 

Nullity of marriage case, A remark- 


able, gor. 


Jdling, Dr. W., 107. 

Dhe, ISI. 

)'Keete, John, ro2. 

dkes, 9. 

‘Old Fountain,” Chichester, 17. 

‘Old Frankie,’’ 33. 

Jlympic Theatre, The, 37. 

Jperation, My, 330. 

Dppenheim, Mr., 44, 65 

Jppidans, 5. 

Jrder, A hasty, 18. 

Jrridge, 42; his bet about Hardinge- 
Giffard, 43. 

JIsborne, Bernal, 82. 

Jutcasts in the Snow, 96. 

Dverend, Q.C., Mr., 304. 

Oxford Circuit, The, 58; I join, 85. 


Paddy Green, 149. 

Padwick, Mr., 201. 

Paget, Sir James, 330. 

Paghati, The busts of, 312, 314 

n, fom, 40. 

Palk, x2. 

Palliser, 209. 

Pall Mall Gasette, The, 114. 

Palmer, Police Inspector, 
against, 229. 

Pardon, Her Majesty's, 73. 

Parkers, The two, 17. 

Parry, Serjeant, 39, 50, 58, 90, 127, 
18x, 218; his character and man- 
ners, 141; his quickness, 143. 

Patch, Mrs., 30. 

Pater, Mr., 116. 

Patti, 83. 

Pavilion Music Hall, The, 148, 198. 

Pawnbroker's son, Victimising a, 20. 

Payne, George, 172. 


Charge 
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Peace, Charles, Trial of, 257; his 
leap from the train, 260; his trial 
for murder, 261. 

Peareth, Billy, 11. 

Peckham, Peace’s robberies at, 262. 

Peek, Sir Henry, 249. 

Peerless, Dr., 63. 

Pelham Crescent, Brompton, 31. 

Pelham Street, I take a house n, 


gr. 
Pelizzioni, 61, 189. 
Pell, 17. 
Penge Mystery, The, 244. 
Perth, Playing at, go. 
Petritzka, Madame, 316. 
Petty thieves, go. 
Peyton, 11. 
Phillips, ‘‘ Alligator,” I defend, 252. 
Phillips, ‘‘ Duck,” 252. 
Phillips, Mr., barrister, 56. 
Phillips, Sir Benjamin, 75, 151, 152 
Piccadilly Saloon, The, 148. 
Pickering, 9. 
Pitt, Horace, 2. 
Planché, 33. 
Plat, Du, General, 83. 
Playing Fields, The, 6. 
Pleading and preaching, 271. 
Plumptre, 9 ; jokes played upon him, 


9. 
Poet, My reputation as a, 22. 
Poland, Miss, 258. 

Poland, Q.C., Mr., 42, 59, 90, 103, 
124, 150, 152, 153, 159, 164, 170, 
194, 213, 251, 257, 264, 269, 277, 
294, 316, 324; anecdote of, 256. 

Polehamptons, The, 5. 

Police Court practice, 144. 

Police officers, Charge against, 229. 

Police, The Metropolitan, 115, attempt 
to corrupt, 122. 

Pollard, Mr., 3r0. 

Pollock, Chief Baron, 51, 229 

Poole’s, 256. 

Poor prisoners, go. 

Portobello Barracks, 19. 

Portsmouth, Ordered off to, 17. 

Potter, Police Inspector, 62. 

Potteries, Playing in the, 31. 

Powell, ‘‘ Picky,’ 11, 

Powell, Q.C., Mr., 249. 

Pownall, ‘‘ Billy,” 176. 

Preeposter, The, 13. 

Practice, My, 44. 

Press, Remarks about the, 188, 

Price, Morton, 58. 

Prisoners’ Statements, 190. 

Private hospital, The, 330. 

Procureur-Général, The, 183. 

Public-house, Robbery at a, 85, 
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Public-houses, Wholesale licensing 
of, 150. 
Purcell, Mr., 244. 
Purkiss, Mr., proprietor of Zhe Police 
CWS, 


Queen attends Montem, The, 6. 
Queen's Bench, The Court of, 49. 
Queen’s Counsel, I am appointed a, 
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Rachel, Madame, Trial of, 126; a 
matter that did not come into 
Court, 140. 

Rarsing the Wind, 29. 

Ramsbotham, Dr, 184. 

Ranelagh, Lord, 128. 

Reading, I stay at, 28 

Recruiting, 18. 


Reed, 60. 
Reeve, Jack, 34. 
Reformatory and Refuge Union, 


The, 93. 

Regiment of the Line, I expect a 
nomination to a, 19. 

Rhodes, Alice, Charge against, 244. 

Rhys, Captain Horton (‘‘ Morton 
Price’ ), 58. 

Ribton, 41, 42, 50, 61, 69, 98, 124. 

Richards, Thomas, Trial of, 122. 

Richardson, Mrs. Stewart, 330. 

Rigaud, Dr., 17. 

Rigby, Mr., 127, 181. 

Riots, Election, at Bristol, 98. 

Risk Allah v. Zhe Dazly Zelegraph, 
18r. 

Rivers, Lord, 2, 192. 

Rob, my favourite collie, 239. 

Robbery at a public-house, 85. 

Robbery of jewels, 86. 

Robertson, Madge, 83. 

Robertson, Tom, 83. 

Robson, 37. 

Roebuck, Captain Disney, 19, 3%; he 
and I play at Reading, 29. 

Rogers, James, Charge against, 194. 

Rogers, Mr. J., 29. 

Roose, Robson, 330. 

Rosslyn, Earl of, 11. 

Rowland, Charles, Charge against, 
192. 

Rowton, Lord, 206, 

Roxby, Bob, 32. 

Roxby, Sam, 32. 

Royal South Lincoln Militia, 17. 


Rush, 47. 
Russell, Sir Charles, 255, 301, 310, 
336, 
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Salisbury, Marquis of, 304 

Sally's, 149. 

“* Salt,” 5. 

Salt Hull, 6. 

Sam's, 149. 

Sandwich, Bolting to, 24, 

Sargood, Serjeant, 42. 

Savile, Mrs , 32. 

Savory, Mr., 197 

Sayers, ‘lom, 37. 

Schoolmaster, 1 become a, 17. 

Scott, Mr. (of Beasley, Brown 
Co.), Charge against, 322. 

Scovell, Major, 19. 

Seale-Hayne, Anecdote of, 12. 

Semon, Dr Felix, 328. 

Serjeant’s Wefe, The, The K 


In, 32. 
Sessions, Attending the, 40. 
Seven Dials, go. 

Seymour, Digby, 127. 

Shaving off whiskers, 20. 

Shaw, Henry, Trial of, ro. 
Shee, Serjeant, 58. 141. 

Sheep, Half a, 12. 
Sheep-stealing, A case of, 71. 
Shelldrake, Samuel, Charge ag 


192. 
Sheriffs officer, Bolting from th 
Shield, Mr. Hugh, 261. 

‘Shiny Willams,” My brother 
Shoreditch, gi ; crime in, 150 
Shorncliffe, Headquarters at, 2z 
Shrewsbury election petition, 15 
Sibthorp, Colonel, 17, | 
dancers and the brewer mar 

angry about the recruiting, 1 
Simmonds, Ben, 7. 

Simpson, Mr, 29. 

Sims, Mr , 269 

Skinner, QC, Mr, 85. 
Skinner, the head waiter at Ev 


150. 
Sleigh, Serjeant, 42, 127, 150, 
Sleigh, Warner, 103, 161, 105, 1 
Sloper, Mr. Lindsay, 176. 
Sloman’'s sponging-house, 4. 
Smith, Albert, 33, 36, 37, 47; 17 
Smith, ‘‘ Assassin, 174. 
Smith, George Manly, 302. 
Smith, George Mashin, 303. 
Smith, Kate Walsh, 301. 
Smith, Lumley, 57. 
Smith, Mr. Baker, 224. 
Smith, Mr. Justice, 251, 269, 277 
Smith, Mr. I. F , 265 
Soames, Maria, The murder of, 
‘*Sock’ shops, 9. 
Soldier, Charge of murder aga 
213. 
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Song, I compose a, #1. 
Sothern, the actor, Charge against, 


235. 
Soattaen Rooms, Playing at, 19 
South Shields, Playing at, 32. 
Spankic, 9. 
Sparrow-Cannon, 11. 
Spiritualistic case, A, 235. 
Spitalfields, 92. 
Spondinig, 210. 
Sponging-house, Cursitor Street, 4. 
Sport, a fictitious journal, 219. 
Spree in barracks, A, 20. 
Stage, I go on the, 29 ; I leave the, 32. 
Starring in the provinces, 29. 
Statements by defended prisoners, 
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Staunton Case, The, 90, 244. 

Staunton, Louis, Patrick, and Eliza- 
beth Ann, Charge against, 244. 
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~—— THE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Ex.fep. 8vo. 6s. 

— THe Episties or St. PAut To THE 
EPHESIANS, THE COLOSSIANS, AND PHILE- 
mMoN. With Introductions and Notes. and 
Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— SociaAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF 
View oF CHRISTIAN ‘THEOLOGY. and Ed, 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

DAVIES (J. Ll.) and VAUGHAN (D. J— 
THe Rerusuc or Prato. Translated into 
English. 18mo, 4s. 6¢. 

DAWKINS (Prof. W. Boyd).--Earty Man 
IN BRITAIN AND HIS PLACE IN THE TER- 
TIARY Periop. Medium Bvo. 35s. 
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ARTHUR Ex.iort, 

Foreign Revations. By SrenceR WAL- 
POLE. 

THe STATE IN ITS RELATION TO TRADE. 
By Sir T. H. Farrer, Bart. 

Locat GOVERNMENT. By M. D. CHALMERS. 

Tue STATE IN ITS RELATION TO Epuca- 
TION. By Henry Craix, C.B. 

THe Lanp Laws. By Sir F. Potiock, 
Bart. 2nd Edition. 

Co1oNnIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 
Part I. Inpia. By J.S. Corton, M.A. 

II. Tur Cotonigs. By E. J. Payne. 

USTICE AND PoriceE. By F. W. MAITLAND. 
HE PUNISHMENT AND PREVENTION OF 
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GREEN. 3 Parts. Fecp. 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. 
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OMAN. 

Drake. By Juuian Corser. 
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MAkcuoroucH. By Col. Sir Wm. BUTLER. 
Ropngy. By Davip Hannay. 
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by Joun Morey. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
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OTT. | .H. Hutton. 
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Hume. By T. H. Huxzeyv. 
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SHELLEY. by J. A. Symonps. 
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THACKERAY. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Mitton. By Mark Pattison. { 
Burks. By Joun Mortxy.? 
HawtTHorNE. By Henry JAMES. 
SouTHEy. By Prof. DownrEn. 
Bunyan. By J. A. Froupr. 
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Pore. By Leste STEPHEN, 

Byron. Ny Prof. Nico. 

DrYvDEN. By G. SaInTsuury. 

Locke. By Prof. Fowier. 
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Lanpor. By Sipngy Cocvin. 

Dr Quincey. By Prof. Masson. 
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Stk Puivip Sipney. By J. A. Symonps. 
Keats. By Sipxey Coivin, 
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Edited by T. H. Warp, M.A. and Edition. 
4 vols, Crown 8s0. 7s. 6d. each. 
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Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

WILLIAM THE Conqueror. By EDWARD 
A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. [ Ready. 

Henry ll. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. (Ready. 

Evwarp I. By F. York Powe tu. 

Henry VII. By James GarrpDNER. (Ready. 

Carpinat Wousry. By Prof. M. CretGcu- 
TON. (Ready. 

Exvizasetu. By E. S. Begsty. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. By FREvDERIC ah 


SON, ; 
Winniam ILL By H. D. Trait. (Ready. 
WaLpoLce. By Joun Morey. (Ready. 
CHaTuam. By Joun Morey. 

Pirr. By Jon Mor.ry. 
PEEL. By J. R. THURSFIELD. 

ESSEX FIELD CLUB MEMOIRS, Vol. I. 
REPORT ON THE East ANGLIAN EARTH- 
QUAKE OF 22ND APRIL, 1884. By RAPHAEL 
MeELpo.a, F.R.S., and WiLLiAmM WHITE, 
F.E.S. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ETON COLLEGE, HISTORY OF, 14 
1884. By H. C. Maxwett Lyte, C.B. 
Illustrations. znd Edition. Med. 8ve. 215. 

EURIPIDES.—Mrpga. Edited by A. W. 
VERRALL, Litt.D. Bvo. 78. 6d. 

—— Hirro.yrus. Edited by J. P. MAHAFFY. 
M.A., and J. B. Bury. Yep. 8vo. 33s. 6d. 
—— Hecuna. Edit. by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., 
and A. S. WaLro.y, M.A. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
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EURIPIDES.—Ipnicenia 1n Tauris. Edit. 
by E. B. ENGLAND, M.A Fep. 8vo. 45.6. 


— MeEvkaA. Edited by A. W. Verna, 
Litt.D. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


— MerEprKa. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, 
Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. BAvFreLp, M.A. 
18mo. 1s. 6d. 


— Ton. Edited by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, 
M.A. Fep. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


— Atcrstis. Edited by Rev. M. A. Bay- 
FIELD, M.A. 18mo. ts. 64. 


EURIPIDES. By Prof. Mauarry. Fep. 
8vo. 15. 6d. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY, NarratTep 1N A 
SERIES OF HISTORICAL SELECTIONS FROM 
THE BEST AUTHORITIES. Edited and ar- 
ranged by E. M. SEWEL1L and C, M. YONGE. 
2vols. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


EUTROPIUS. Adapted for the Use of Be- 
ginners. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocab- 
ularies. By W. Weicu, M.A., and C. G. 
DurrikLp, M.A. 18mo, 1s. 6c. 


EVANS (Sebastian).— BrRoTHER Fanian’s 
MANUSCRIPT, AND OTHER Poems. — Fep. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 

— In THE Stupio: A DECADE oF PoEMS. 
Extra fcp. 8vo. 55. 


EVERETT (Prof. J. D.).-- Units ann Pry- 
SICAL CONSTANTS. 2nd Ed. Globe 8vo. 55. 


FAIRFAX. Lire or Rowert FAIRFAX OF 
STretToN, Vice-Admiral, Alderman, and 
Member for York, A.v. 1666—1725. By 
CLEMENTS R. Markuanm, C.B. 8vo. 125. 6d. 


FAITH AND CONDUCT: Aw Essay on 
VERIFIABLE RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


FARRAR (Archdeacon).—THE Fatt or MAN, 
AND OTHER SERMONS, 5th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


— THe Witness OF History To CHRIST. 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1870. 7th 
Edition. Crown 8v9. 55. 


=—— SEEKERS AFTER Gop. THE LIVES OF 
Seneca, Erictetus, AND MARCUS AURE- 
Lius. rath Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


—- THE SILENCE AND Voices oF Gop. Uni- 
versity and other Sermons. 7th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


— In THE Days oF toy Youtu. Sermons 
~ Ye Practical Subjects, preached at Marl- 
boFough@College. goth Edition. Cr. 8vo. gs. 

—— ETERNAL Hore. Five Sermons, preached 
in Westminster Abbey. 28th Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


— SAINTLY WorKERS. Five Lenten Lec- 
tures. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 


—— EPHPHATHA; OR, THE AMELIVURATION 
OF THE Wortp, Sermons preached at West- 
minster Abbey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


— MEkcy aNp JUDGMENT. A few Last 
Words on Christian Eschatology. znd Ed. 
Crown 8vo. ras. 6d. 


— Tur Messaces oF THE Booxs. Being 
Discourses and Notes on the Books of the 
New Testament. 8vo. 145. 

—— SERMONS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN 
America. Crown 8vo. 75. 6e. 

_ THe History oF INTERPRETATION. 
Being the Bampton Lectures, 1885. 8vo. 16s. 


FARREN (Robert).—THe GRANTA AND THE 
Cam, From Byron's Poot To Ety. a 
six Etchings. Large Imperial 4to, cloth gilt. 
5°4 few Copies, Proofs, Large P 

ew Copies, Proofs e Paper, of 
which but 50 were printed, balf in al hg 
82. 8s. net. 

—— CAMBRIDGE AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

A Series of Etchings. With an Introduction 
Joun Wi.tis Crark, M.A. Imp. gto. 
52s. 6a, net.—Proofs, half mor., 72. 7s. net. 


— A Rounp or MeEtopiss. A Series of 
Etched Designs. Oblong folio, half morocco. 
525. 6d. net. 

— Tne Birps or ARISTOPHANES. 
Proofs. 475. net. 


—— CaTHEDRAL Cities: ELy AND Norwicu. 
With Introduction by E.A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
Col. gto. 32. 3s. net. 

Proofs on Japanese paper. 6/. 6s. net. 

— — PETERBOROUGH. WITH THE ABBEYS 
or CROWLAND AND THORNEY. With Intro- 
duction by EpmunD VENABLES, M.A. Col. 
4to. 2/.2s. net. Proofs, folio, 5¢. 5s. net. 

The Edition is limited to 125 Small Paper 
and 45 Large. 

—— THE EuMENIDES OF AiSCHYLUs. As per- 
formed by Members of the University at the 
Theatre Royal, Cambridge. Oblong 4to. 
Small size, 10s. 6a. net. ge size, India 
Proofs, 21s. net. On Whatman paper, 27s. net. 

—— THE Oxrvirus TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES. 
As perforined at Cambridge. Oblong 4to. 
Prints, 10s. 6¢. net. Proofs, 21s. net. 

FARRER (Sir T. H.).—THE STATE In 1Ts 
RELATION TO TRADE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 

FASNACHT (G. Eugene).—THE OrGAnNic 
METHOD oF StTupDYING LANGUAGES. 
I. Frencu. Extra fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— A SynTHETIC FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR 
ScHoois. Crown 8vo. 35. 64 

FAWCETT (Rt. Hon. Henry).—MANvAL oF 
Pouiticat Economy. 7th Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 

— An Exrcanarory DIGEsT oF PROFESSOR 
FAWceETT’s MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECON- 
omy. By Cyrit A. WATERS. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 62. 

—— SPEECHES ON SOME CURRENT POLITICAL 
Questions. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

— Free TRADE AND PROTECTION. 6th 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 43s. 

FAWCETT (Mrs. H.).--PoLiTicaAL Econ- 
OMY FOR BEGINNERS, WITH QUESTIONS. 
gth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

— Some EMINENT WomEN OF Our Times, 
Short Biographical Sketches. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

FAWCETT (Rt. Hon. Henry and Mrs. H.).— 
Essays AND LECTURES ON POLITICAL AND 
Soca. SuBJECTS. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

FAY (Amy.).—Music-Stupy IN GERMANY. 
With a Preface by Sir Grorce Groves, 
D.C.L. Crown Bvo. 4s. 6d. 

FEARNLEY (W.).—A MANUAL oF ELEMEN- 
TARY PRACTICAL HisTouocy. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FEARON (D. R.).—ScHoo. INspEcrTion, 
6th Edition. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

FERREL (Prof. W.).—A Porucar TREATISE 
ON THE Winpbs. 8vo. 185. 


135. net. 
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FERRERS (Rev. N. M.).—A TrEaTIs£ ON 
TRILINEAR CO-ORDINATES, THE METHOD 
oF RECIPROCAL POLARS, AND THE THEORY 
oF Projections. 4th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

—— SPHERICAL HARMONICS AND SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THEM. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

FESSENDEN (C.).—Puysics ror PuBLic 
Scnoots. Globe 8v0. 

FIELDING. By Austin Dosson. Crown 
8vo. 15. 6d.3 sewed, 15. 

FINCK (Henry T.).—Romantic Love AnpD 
PERSONAL Beauty. a2vols. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 

FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS MAT: 
TERS. By A BANKER’s DAUGHTER. 2nd 
Edition. 18mo. 15. 

FISHER (Rev. Osmond).—Puysics OF THE 
Eartn’s Crust. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 125. 
FISKE (John).—OvutTLings oF Cosmic PHILo- 

SOPHY, BASED ON THE Doctrine OF Evo.u- 


TION, 2vols. 8Vv0O. 255. 
—— DARWINISM, AND OTHER Essays. Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


- Man's Destiny VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF His OriGIN. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

—- AMERICAN Po.iticat Ipeas VIEWED 
FROM THE STAND-POINT OF UNIVERSAL 
History. Crown 8vo. 45. 

THE Critical PERIop IN AMERICAN 
History, 1783—89. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 

— THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND; 
or, THE PurtraN THEUCRACY IN ITs RE- 
LATIONS TO CIVIL AND RELIGlous LIBERTY. 
Crown 8vo = _75. 6d. 

FISON (L.) and HOWITT (A. W.).—Kami- 
LARUI AND Kurnat Group. Group-Mar- 
riage and Relationship and Marriage by 
Elopement, drawn chiefly from the usage of 
the Australian Aborigines, also the Kurnai 
Tribe, their Customs in Peace and War. 
With an Introduction by LEwis H. Moraan, 
LL.D. 8vo. 155. 

FITCH (J. G.).— Notes oN AMERICAN 
ScHoOLS AND TRAINING CoLuguks.  Re- 
printed by permission from the Report of the 
English Education Department for 1888—89. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

FITZGERALD (Edward): Lretrers AND 
Lirerary Remains of. Ed. by W. Anpis 
WrichTt, M.A. 3 vols, Crown 8vo. 315. 6d. 

—- THE Rupdryar ot Ovak KuiAyyAm. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 105. 6d. 

FITZ GERALD (Caroline).—VeENETIA Vic- 
TRIX, AND UTHER Poems. Ex. fep. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

FLEAY (Rev. F. G.).—A SHAKESPEARE 
ManxvaL. Extrafcp. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

FLEISCHER (Dr. Emil).— A System or 
Votumetric ANALYsIs. Translated by M. 
M. Parrisox Muir, F.R.S.E. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FLEMING (George).—A Niaz Nover. Gl. 
Bvo. 2s. 

—— Mirace. A Novel. (Globe 8vo. 2s. 

— THe Heap or Mevusa. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


—— Vesticia. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


FLITTERS, TATTERS, AND THE 
COUNSELLOR; WEEDS; AND OTHER 
SxetTcues. By the Author of ‘‘ Hogan, 
M.P." Globe 8vo. as. 
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by Rev. CHARLES YELD, M.A. Illustrated. 

lobe 8vo. 15. 6d. 

FLOWER (Prof. W. H.).—AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE OSTEOLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA, 
With numerous Illustrations. 3rd Edition, 
revised with the assistance of Hans Gapow, 
Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 

FLUCKIGER (F. A.) and HANBURY (D.). 
—PHARMACOGRAPHIA. History of the 
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- Sin Henry Have ocx. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

FORBES (Edward): Memoir or. B 
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FORSYTH (A. R.).—A TreEatTisE on Dir. 
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FOSTER (Prof. Michael).—A TrxtT-Book oF 
Puysiotocy. Illustrated. sth Edition. 3 
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chanism. 10s. 6¢.— Part 11., Kook II. The 
Tissues of Chemical Action, with their Re- 
spective Mechanisms - Nutrition. 105. 6d. 
Part III., Book I]1. The Central Nervous 
System and its Instruments. Book IV. The 
Tissues and Mechanisms of Reproduction. 

—— PRIMER OF PHuysi0oLoGy. 18mo. 1s. 

FOSTER (Prof. Michael) and BALFOUR 
(F. M.) (the late).—THe ELEMENTS oF Em- 
BRYOLUGY. Edited by Apam SrpGwIick, 
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—A Course OF ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
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E. B. Mayor. Satires X. and XI. 3s. 6d. 
Satires XII. and XVI. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6¢. 

-—— THIRTEEN Satires. ‘Translated into 
English after the Text of J. E. B. Mavor 
by ALEX. LeErER, M.A Cr. 8vo. 39. 64. 


KANT.—Kanrt's Criticat PHitosopHy FOR 
ENGLISH REAvERS. By Joun P. MAHAFFY, 
D.D., and Joun H. Bernarp, B.D. New 
Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. 1. Tue 
Krimrik oF Pure REASON Explained AND 
DEFENDED. 75. 6a.—Vol. II]. THE ‘‘ Pro- 
LEGOMENA.” ‘Translated, with Notes and 
Appendices. 65. — 

KANT — MAX MULLER.—Critiove oF 
Pure REASON BY IMMANUEL KANT. Trans- 
lated by F. Max Mcirer. With Intro- 
duction by Lupwic Notré. 2 vols. 8vo. 
16s. each.—Sold separately. Vol. I. His- 
TORICAL INTRODUCTION, by Lupwic Norré, 
etc., etc.; Vol. Il. Critigce or Pure 
REASON. 

KAY (Rev. W.).—A ComMMENTARY ON ST. 
Paut's Two Evist.es TO THE CORINTHIANS, 
Greek Text, with Commentary. 8vo. gs. 

KEARY (Annie).—Jaxet’s Home. Globe 
Bvo. 25. 

— CLemency FRANKLYN. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

—— O_pvsury. Globe 8vo. 2s. 

-—— A YorK AND A LANCASTER Rose. Crn. 
Bvo. 35. Ord. 

—— Castries Davy: THe Story oF an [Risu 

@ Home THirtry YeAks Avo. Cr. 8vo. 35.6. 

—2 4 Devstinc Heart. Crown vo. 6s. 

—— Nations Arounv. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

KEARY (Eliza). —Tuz Mauic VALLEY; OR, 
Patient AN1OINK. With Illustrations by 
“E.V.B.” Globe 8vo. 4s. Ged. 

KEARY (A. and E.).-- THe HEROES oF 
Ascarp. Tales from Scandinavian My- 
tholugy. Globe 8vo. 2s. bel. 

KEATS.—Tue Poetical Works oF JOHN 
Keats. With Notes, by Prof. F. T. Pat- 
GRAVE, 18ma, 45. 6d. 

KEATS. By Sipney Corvin. Crown 8vo. 
15. 6d. ; sewed, 15. 

KELLAND (P.) and TAIT (P. G.).--INtRo- 
DUCTION TO QUATERNIONS, WITH NUMEROUS 
EXampLes. 2nd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

KELLOGG (Rev. S. H.).—Tue Licnt oF 


Asia AND THe Lint oF tHE Worev, Cr. 
8vo. 9s. 6d, 


KEMPE(A. B.).—How To Draw a STRAIGHT 
Line. A Lecture on Linkages. Cr. 8vo. 1.64. 


KENNEDY (Prof. Alex. W. B.). — THE 
MrcHANIcs OF Macuinery With IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. res. 6d. 


KERNEL AND THE HUSK (THE): Ler- 
TERS ON SPIRITUAL CHRISTIANITY. By the 
Author of “ Philochristus.” Crown 8vo. 55. 


KEYNES (J. N.).—Stupres axb Exercises 
IN FORMAL Loic. 2nd Ed. Cr.8vo. 10s.6d. 


KIEPERT (H.).—ManvuaL oF ANCIENT 
GrocraPHy. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


KILLEN (W. D.).—EccvesiasticaL His- 
TORY OF IRELAND, FROM THE EARLIEST 
DATE TO THE Present Time. 2 vols, 
8vo. 255. 

KINGSLEY (Charles). —Novets anp Poems. 
Eversley Edition. 13 vols. Gl. 8vo. 5s. each. 


Westwarp Ho! 2 vols.—Two YEARS AGO. 
2vols.—Hypraria. 2 vols.—YEAST. 1f 
vol.—ALTON LOCKE. 2 vols.—HEREWARD 
THE WAKE. 2vols.—PorEms. 2 vols. 


—— Complete Edition oF THE WORKS OF 
CHares Kinosiey. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 
Westwakp Ho! With a Portrait. 


Two Yrars Aco. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE, 

Pores. 

Twe HgROES; or, GREEK Farry TALES 
For mY CHILDREN. 

THE WaTER Basis: A Farry TALE FOR A 
LAND-Baby. 

Mapa How AND Lapy Why; or, First 
Lessons 1N EARTH-LORE FOR CHILDREN. 

Ar Last: a CHRISTMAS IN THE WEsT 
INDIES. 

Prose Ip¥.ts. 

PLays AND PURITANS. 

THe RoMAN AND THE TEUTON. With Pre- 
face by Professor Max MULLER. 

SANITARY AND SOCIAL LECTURES. 

HistToricAL L&CTURES AND EsSAyYs. 

ScieNTIFIC LECTURKES AND Essays. 

LITERARY AND GENERAL LECTURES. 

THE HERMITS. 

Graucvs; oR, THE WONDERS OF THE SEA- 
Snors. With Coloured Illustrations. 

VILLAGE ANDTOWN AND CouNTRY SERMONS, 

Tue WATER OF LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS, 

SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS, AND THE 
KING OF THE EARTH. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 

Goop News oF Gop. (Oct. 1890. 

Tue GospgL OF THE PENTATEUCH, AND 
Davip. [NVov. 

DiscipLinE, AND OTHER SERMONS, [Dee. 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS, (Jan. 1891. 

Aut Saints’ Day, & oTHERSERMONS. [Fed. 


— A Sixpenny Edition or CHARLES 
Kinosiev’s Novets. Med. 8vo. 64. each. 
Westwarp Ho!— Hypatia. — YEAST. — 

Atron Locxe.-- Two Years Aco — 
HEREWARD THE WAKE, 


KINGSLEY (Charles).—THEWATER Basigs: 
A Farry TALE For A LAND Baasy. New 
Edition, with a Hundred New Pictures 
LINLEY SAMBOURNE} engraved by J. 
Swain. Fep. gto. 12s. 6d, 
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LOCKYER (J. N.).—OvurT tings oF Puysio- 
GRAPHY: THE MOVEMENTS OF THE EARTH. 
Crown 8vo. rs. 6d. 

— THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN. 8vo, 145. 

LOCKYER’S ASTRONOMY, Questions 
ox. By J. Forses-RoserTson. 18mo. 
1s. 62. 

LOCKYER — SEABROKE. — Star-Gazinc 
Past AND Present. By J. NORMAN 
Lockyer, F.R.S. Expanded from Short- 
hand Notes with the assistance of G. M. 
SEABROKE, F.R.A.S. Royal 8vo. zs. 

LODGE (Prof. Oliver J.).—MOopERN VIEWS 
OF Execrricity. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


LOEWY (B.).—QuesTions AND EXAMPLES 
IN EXPERIMENTAL Puysics, Sounb, LIGHT, 
Heat, Exectriciry, AND MAGNETISM. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 

—— A GRADUATED CourRsE OF NATURAL 
Science, EXPERIMENTAL AND THEORETI- 
CAL, FOR SCHOOLS AND CoLLEeGes. Part I. 
First Year's CourRsE FOR ELEMENTARY 
ScHOULS AND THE JUNIOR CLASSES OF 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Globe 
8vo. 2s. 

LOFTIE (Mrs.).—TuHe Dininc-Roos. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LONG FELLOW.—Poems or PLacres: ENG- 
LAND AND WAa.Es. Edited by H. W. 

LONGFELLOW. 2 vols. r18mo. gs. 

—— Batraps, Lyrics, Axp SONNETS, From 
the Poetic Works of HENRY WapsworTH 
LonGFeL__ow. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

LONGINUS.—On THE Susiive. Translated 
by H. L. Havetr, B.A. With Introduction 
by AxpREw Lanc. Crown 8vo. 

LOWE (W. H.).--THE Hesrew Stuvent's 
ComMMENTARY ON ZECHARIAH, HEBREW AND 
LXX. 8&vo. 10s. 64. 

LOWELL (James Russell). — Compietr 
PorTicaAL Works. 18mo. 45. 62 

— Democracy, AXD OTHEK ADDRESSES. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

—— HiARTSEASE AND Rue. Crown 8vo. 55. 

— Poiricat Essays. Extra crown 8vo. 
78. 6d. 

—- CompleTreE Works. rovols. Crn. Byo. 

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.).—Tue Oricin 
AND METAMORFHOSES OF INsECTS. With 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 3s. 

— On Brairisny WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED 
IN THEIR RELATION 10 INSECTS. With 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 4s. 60. 

— Frowers, Fruits, aNnp Leaves. With 


With 


Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 45. 
—— ScrentTiric Lecrures. With Illustra- 
tions. 2nd Edition, revised. B8vo. 8s. 6d. 


—— PoniricaL AND EpucaATIONAL Ap- 
DRESSES, = Bvu. 


— THE Pieasurns oF Lirg. New Edition. 
Gl. 8vo. 13. 6d.; swd., 1s. Goth Thousand. 
Library Edition. Globe8vo. 35. 6d. 
Part II. Globe 8vo. 15. 6¢.; sewed, 18. 
Library Edition. Globe 8vo. 43s. 6d. 
—— Firry Yzars or Sciunce: Address to 
the British Association, 1881. sth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 2. 6d. 


LUCAS (F.).—Sxxetcues oF Rurat LIFE. 
Poems. Globe 8vo. 55. 


LUCIAN.—Exrracts From LucIAN. Edited 
with Introduction, Exercises, Notes and 
Vocabulary, by the Rev. J. Bonn, M.A,, 
and Rev. A. S. WALPoLz, M.A. 18mo. 15.6¢. 

LUCRETIUS.—Booxs I.—III. Edited b 
J. H. WARBURTON LEK. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LUPTON (J. H.).—AN InrropuUcTION Te 
LATIN WLEGIAC VERSE COMPOSITION. 
Globe 8vuo. 2s. 6a. 


— LATIN RENDERING OF THE EXERCISES 
IN Part II. speie he Lupton’s “ INTRO- 


DUCTION TO LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE CoMPoO- 
siTion." Globe Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
—- AN INTRODUCTION TO Latin Lyric 


bei Composirton. Globe 8vo. 3s.—Key, 


4s. 6d. 
LUPTON (Sydney).—CnHEmical. ARITHME- 
Tic. With 1200 Examples. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
—— NUMERICAL TABLES AND CONSTANTS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCK. Ex. fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LYALL (Sir Alfred).—WarREN HASTINGS. 
With Portrait. 2s. 6d. 

LYSIAS.—Skritect Orations, Edited by 
E. S. SHucKBURGH, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


LYRE FRANCAISE (LA). Selected and 
arranged by G. Masson. 18mo0. 4s. 6d. 


LYTE (H. C. Maxwell).—ETron CoLvecs, 
HistTory oF, 1440— 1884. With Illustrations. 
2nd Edition. 8vo. ais. 

— THE University or Oxrorp, A History 
OF, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
YEAK 1530. 8vo. 165. 

LYTTON (Rt. Hon. Earl of). —Tue Rinc or 
Amasis: A Romance. Crown 8vo. 35. 6c. 


MACARTHUR (Margaret). — History oF 
SCOTLAND, 18mo. 2s. 

MACAULAY. By J. C. Morison, 
8vo. 15. 6d,; sewed, 15. 


M'’CLELLAN]) (W. J.)and PRESTON (T.). 
-——A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOME- 
TRY. With numerous Examples. Crown 
Bvo. Bs. 6e.---Or Part J. gs. 6d.; Part II. 55. 


McCOSH (Rev. Dr. James).—Tue MEtTHop 
OF THE Divine GovERNMENT, Puysical. 
AND MORAL. 8vu. 108. 6d. F 

— THE SUPERNATURAL IN RELQTIOW TO 
THE NATURAL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


— THE INTUITIONS OF THE MIND. 
Edition. 8vo. 10s. 64. 


— An Examination or Mr, J. S. Mitt's 
Pnivosoruy. 8vo. a5. 6d. 


— THE Laws oF Discuxsive THOUGHT. 
A Text-Bouk of Formal Logic. Crn. 6vo. 55. 


—— Curistianity anp Positivism. Lec 
tures on Natural Theology and Apologetics. 
Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

—— Tre Scorrisn Pxuitosorny, rrom Hurt- 
CHESON TO HAMILTON, BIOGRAPHICAL, EX- 
rosiToRY, CrITICAL, Royal 8vo. 16s. 

— THe Emotions, 8vo. gs. 

—— REALISTIC PHILOSUPHY DEFENDRD IN A 
Pui.osornic Skxius. 3 vols. Vol, I. Ex. 
posstorY. Vol. Il. Historical AND 
Critica. Crows Sve, 14s. 


Crown 


New 
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McCOSH (Rev. Dr.).—PsycHovocy. 
8vo. I. THe CoGNirivE POWERS. 
I]. THE Morive Powrrs. 6s. 6d. 


—— First AND FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS. 
Being a Treatise on Metaphysics. 8vo. 9s. 


MACDONALD (George).—ENGLAND's AN- 
TIPHON, Crown 8vu. 45. 6d. 


MACDONEL I, (John).--THe Lanp Ques- 
TION. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


MACFARLANE (Alexander). Puvsicau 
ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MACGREGOR (James Gordon).—AN ELE- 
MENTARY TREATISE ON KINEMATICS AND 
Dynamics. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ACKENZIE (Sir Morell).—TuHr HyGigNneE 
en THE Vic On. 6th Edition. Crn. 
8vo. 6s. 


MACKIE (Rev. Ellis).---PARALLEL PASSAGES 
FOR TRANSLATION INTO GREEK AND ENG- 
LisH. Globe 8vo. 45. 6d. 


MACLAGAN (Dr. T.). —Tue Germ THEORY. 


8vo. 108. 6d. 


MACLAREN (Rev. Alexander). -- SERMONS 
PREACHED AT MANCHESTER. 11th Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

—— A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. 7th 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— A Tuirv Seriks. 6th Edition. 
8vo. 45. 6d. 

— WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES, 4th 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. 25. 6a. 

— THE SECRET OF POWER, AND OTHER 
Sermons. Fecp. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


MACLAREN (Arch.).—THr Farry Fam y. 
A Series of Ballads and Metrical Tales. 
Crown 8vo, gilt. 5s. 


MACLEAN (Surgeon-General W. C.).— 
Diskases oF Trovicar CLimMates. Crown 
8vo. tos. 6d. 

MACLEAR (Rev. Canon).—A Crass-Book 
or Op TESTAMENT Hisrory. With Four 
Maps. 18mv. 45. 6. 

— A Crass-Book oF New TESTAMENT 
History. Including the connection of the 
Old and New Testament. 18mv. 5s. 6a. 

b>— A SHILLING Book oF OLp TESTAMENT 


Crown 
6s. 6a.— 


Fcp. 


H@stony. 18mo. ts. 
— A SHILLING Book oF New TESTAMENT 
Hisrory. 18mo. 1s. 


— A Crass-Book OF THR CATECHISM OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENULAND, 18mo. 15. 6d. 


— A First Crass-Book of THE CATB- 
CHISM OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, WITH 
ScrivTuRE PROoFs ae amie CLASSES 
AND SCHOOLS. 18mg. 


— A MANVAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CON- 


FIRMATION AND First ComMMUNION, WITH 
PRAYERS AND Devotions, j32mu. 25. 


—— First COMMUNION, WITH PRAVERS AND 
Devorions FoR THE NEWLY CONFIRMBD, 
32m0. 


—— THE Orxver oF CONFIRMATION, WITH 
PRAVERS AND Davorions, 32mo. é 

—— THE Houx oF Sorrow ; or, THe OFrFice 
FOR THE KURIAL OF THE Dav. 32m0. 35. 







MACLEAR (Rev. Dr.).—ApostLes or Mept- 
AVAL Eukure. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


—— AN INTRODUCTION To THE CREEDs. 
18mo._ 2s. 6d’, 


—— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. 18mo. 


M’LENNAN (J. F.).—Tue PatriaRcHAL 
THeEory. Edited and completed by DonaLp 
M’'LENNAN, M.A, 8vo0. 145. 

——_Srupixs in ANCIENT History. Com- 

rising a Reprint of “ Primitive Marriage.” 
ew Edition. 8vo. 16s 


MACMILLAN (D.). Memotr or DAnren 


Macmi.tan. By THomas Hucues, Q.C. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, sewed. 15. 


MACMILLAN (Rev. Hugh).—B1sie TEACH- 
INGS IN NATURE. 15th Ed. Gl. 8vo. 6s. 


—— Hortvays on Hick Lanps; or, RAM- 
BLES AND INCIDENTS IN SEARCH OF ALPINE 
PLants. end Edition. Globe Bvo. 6s. 


—— THe TRUE VINE; or, THR ANALOGIES 


oF oUR Lorp's ALLEGORY. 5th Edition. 
Globe 8vo. és. 


—— THE Ministry oF NaTurB. 8th Edition. 
Globe 8vo. 6s. 


—— THE SABBATH OF THE FIELDS. 6th 
Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


—— THE MARRIAGE IN Cana, Globe 8vo. 6s. 


——~ Two Wortps are Ours. 3rd Edition. 
Globe 8vo. 6s. 


—— THe Onive Lear. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


—— Roman Mosaics; or, Stunies in RoME 
AND ITs NEIGHBOURHUOD. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN (M. C.)}—First Latin GRAM- 
MAR. Extra fcp. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Published 
Monthly. = 15.—Vols. I.—LXI. 7s. 6¢. each. 
[Cloth covers for binding, 1s. each.] 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NO- 
VELS. 6s. each vol. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

WESTWARD Ho! 

HypatTia. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE, 

Two YEARs Aco. 

YRAST. 

ALTon Locke. With Portrait. 


By William Black. 


A Princess or THULE. 

STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
Illustrated. 

THe Maip or KILLEENA, AND OTHER 
TALEs. 

Mapcar VIULET. 

GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY, 

THe Brautirut Wretcr; Tue Four 
MacNicots; THe Pupit oF AURELIUS. 

MaccLeop or Dare. Illustrated. 

Wuite Wings: A YACHTING ROMANCB. 

SHANDON BE1..s. 

YULANDE. 
UDITH SHAKESPEARE. 

ten Wise WoMEN oF INVERNESS, A TALE: 
AND OTHER MISCELLANIES. 

Wuitk HgATHER. 

SABINA ZEMBRA. 
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MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NO- 
VELS—continued. 


By Mrs. Cratk, Author of ‘John Halifax, 

Gentleman.” 

Tue Oaitviss. Illustrated. 

THe HEAD OF THE Famity.  IIustrated. 

Ouive. Illustrated. 

AGaATHAa’'s HusBAND. _ Illustrated. 

My MorTHER ANp I. Illustrated. 

Miss Tomvuy: A MeptevaL ROMANCE. 
Tilustrated. 

Kinc ARTHUR: Not a Love Story. 


By }. H. Shorthouse. 


OHN INGLESANT, 
IR PERCIVAL. 

A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, AND OTHER 
TALEs. 

THE Cocnress Eve. 


By Annie Neary. 
A DovustTine HEART. 


By Henry James. 


THE AMERICAN. 

THE EUROPEANS. 

Daisy MiLtter; AN INTERNATIONAL EpI- 
sopE: Four MEETINGS. 

THE MADONNA OF THE FUTURE, AND 
OTHER TALES. 

Roperick Hu vpson. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE; THE PENSION BEAv- 
REPAS; A BUNDLE OF LETTERS. 

THe Portralt oF a Lapy. 

Stories Revivep. Two Series. 6s. each. 

THE BosTONIAnNs, 

THe REVERBERATOR. 


By F. Marion Crawyord. 


Sant’ ILARIO. 
GREIFENSTEIN. 





ReaumMan. By the Author of ‘‘ Friends in 
Council.” 

Orv Sir Dorcas. By the Hon. Mrs, 
Norton. 

Vircin Sort. By TouRGENIEF. 

THe Harpovr Bar. 

BenGcaL Peasant Lire. By LAL BEHARI 
Day. 

Vipa: Stupy oF A GIRL, By Amy Duns- 
MUIR. 
it. By E. A. Dittwyn. 
EARA!: A TALE OF ANCIENT Rome. By 
J. W. GRAHAM. 

THe New ANTIGONE: A ROMANCE. 

A Lover oF THE Beautirut. By the 
MARCHIONESS OF CARMARTHEN. 

Piain TALES FkOM THE Hits. By Rup- 
YARD KIPLING. 

A SovtH Sea Lover. By ALFRED S71. 
JOHNSTON, 


MACMILLANS THREE-AND-SIX- 
PENNY NOVELS. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 
Ropsery UNDER Arms: A Story of Life and 

Adventure in the Bush and in the Gold- 
fields of Australia. By RuLF BoLpREWwoob. 
Scuwartz. By D. Cuxistig MuRRAY. 
NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN. By Mrs, 
OLIPHANT. 
Tue WEAKER VessEL. By D. Cuxistiz 
Murxay. 
joyce. By Mrs. OvirHant. 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND.- SIX. 


PENNY NOVELS —continued. 


Cressy. By Bret Harte. 

FAITHFUL AND UNFAITHFUL. By Mar- 
GARET LEE. 

REUBEN Sacus. By Amy Levy. 

Wessex TAaLes: STRANGE, LIVELY, AND 
ComMMONPLACE. By THomas HArRpy. 

Miss BrRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humpxry 
WARD. 

A Lonpon Lire. By Henry JAMES. 

A BELEAGUERED City. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

CastLe Daty. By ANNIE Keary. 

THE WoovLanpers. By ‘l'HomAS HARDY, 

AunT RacHEL, By D. Curistiz MuRRAY. 

LovISIANA, AND THaT Lass 0’ Lowrir’s. 
By Frances HopGson BurRNETT. 

THe CarRuLEans. By Sir H. CUNNINGHAM. 

Tue Rinc or Amasis. By Lord Lyrron. 

MaroOonED, By W. Clark RusskLL, 

WHEATAND TARES. BySir H.CUNNINGHAM. 

THE SQuatrer'’s Dream. By Ror Bot- 
DREWOOD. 

A York axnp A LANCASTER Rusk. By 
ANNIE KEARY. 

THE HERITAGE OF DEDIOoW Marsui. By 
Bret Harte. 


Uniform with the aboue. 


StoRM WARRIOKS; OR, LIFEBOAT WORK 
ON THE Goopwin Sanps. By the Rev. 
Joun GILMORE. 

TALES OF OLD Jaran. By A. B. Mitrorp. 
A YEAR WITH THE Biros. By W. Warpre 
Fow.er. Illustrated by Bkyan Hook. 
TALES OF THE Bikvs. Bythe same. Hlus- 

trated by Bryan Hook. 

LEAVES OF A Lirk. By Monracu Wi- 
Liaws, QC, 


MACMILLAN'S TWO SHILLING NO. 


VELS. Globe 8vo. 2s. each. 


By Mrs. Craik, Author of “‘ John Halifax, 


Gentleman." 
Two MARRIAGES. 
AGATHA’S HUSBAND. 
THE OGILVIES. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 


THE CURATE IN CHARGE. 

A Son OF THE SOIL. 

YounGc MUSGRAVE. 

HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE May. 
A Country GENTLEMAN. € 
HESTER. _ Six Tom, 

THE SECOND Son. 

THE Wizakp's Son. 


By the Author of '' Hogan, MP.” 


HuGan, M.P. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS FERRARD, 

FLITTERS, TATTERS, AND THE COUNSELLOR, 
WEEDS, AND OTHER SKETCHES, 

Curisty CAREW. 

Ismay's CHILDREN. 


By George Fleming. 


A Nive Nove. 
MIRAGE. 

THe Heap or Mepusa. 
VESTIGIA. 


By Mrs. Macquoid. 


Patty. 
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MACMILLAN'S TWO-SHILLING NO. 
VELS—continued. 
By Annie Keary. 
JANET’S Homeg. 
OLpDsBuRY. 
CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. 
A YorK AND A LANCASTER Rosse. 
By W.£E. Norvis. 
My FRIEND Jim. 
CHRis. 
By Henry James. 


Daisy MILLER; AN INTERNATIONAL Ept- 
SODE; Four MEETINGS. 

Roperick Hupson. 

THE MADONNA OF THE FUTURE, AND OTHER 
TALeEs. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE. 

PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. 


By Frances Hodgson Buructt. 
LOUISIANA, AND ‘THAT Lass ©’ Lowrie’s. 
Two Stories. 
Haworth’s, 
By Hugh Conway. 
A Fami.y AFFAIR. 
LIVING OR DEAD. 
By D. Christie Murray. 
AunT RACHEL. 


By Helen Fackson. 
Ramona: A STorY. 


A Siip iN THE FENS. 


MACMILLAN'S HALF-CROWN SERIES 
OF JUVENILE BOOKS. Globe &vo, 
cloth, extra. 2s. 6d. 

Our Yrar. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 

Little SuNsHINE’S Horipay. By the 
Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, (sentleman.” 


Wren I was a Littie Giri. By the 
Author of ‘St. Olave’s.” 
Nine Years Outp. By the Author of 


“When I was a Little Girl,” etc. 

A SroreHouse oF Stories. Edited by 
CuHar.orre M. Yonaug. 2 vols. 

Acnes Horretoun's SCHOOLS AND Ho -t- 
pays. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 

‘Tee Story oF A Frettow Sovpier. By 
Featices Awpry. (A Life of Bishop 
Patteson for the Young.) 

Ruty ann Her Frienps: A Story For 
GIRLS, 

Tue Heroes oF ASGARD: TALES FROM 
SCANDINAVIAN MytrHoLoay. By A. and 
E. Keary. 

Tue Runaway. By the Author of “ Mrs. 

ww) cmingham’s ournal.” 

ANDERING Wi tik. By the Author of 
** Conrad the Sguirrel.” 

Pawnsiz's Flour Bin. lustrated by ADRIAN 
STOKES. 

MILLY AND O.iy. By Mrs. T. H. Warp. 
Illustrated by Mrs. ALata TADEMA. 

Tue Popucation oF AN OLD Pear TREE; 
OR, Storixs oF Insect Lirg. From the 
French of E. Van BruvssEL. Edited by 
Cuartottre M. Yoncg. Illustrated. 

HANNAH TARNE. By Mary E. Huiian. 
Illustrated by W. J. HENNESSY. 


MACMILLAN'S HALF-CROWN SERIES 
OF JUVENILE BOOKS—continued. 


By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by 
Walter Crane. 

“Carrots,” Just a Lirtie Boy. 
TeLt ME a Story. 
Tue Cuckoo Crock. 
A Curistmas CHILp. 
Rosy. 
THe Tapestry Room. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. 
Herr Bary. 
*°Us": An OLb-FASHIONED Story. 
LifTLe Miss Peccy. 
Two LITTLE Walrs. 
CHRISTMAS-T REF LAND. 
Four Wixps FArM. 
THe Rectory CHILDREN. 


MACMILLANS READING BOOKS. 
Adapted to the English and Scotch Codes. 
Primer . .. . . . - (48 pp.) r8mo, 2d. 
Book I.forStandard I. (95 pp.) :8mo, 42. 
Book Il.forStandard II. (144 pp.) 18mo, 5d. 
Book III. for Standard III. (160 pp.) 18mo, 6d. 
Book IV. for Standard IV. (176 pp.) 18mo, 8d. 
Book V.forStandard V. (380 pp.) r8mo, rs. 
Book VI. for Standard VI. (430 pp.)Cr 8vo, 2s. 


MACMILLAN'S COPY-BOOKS. 


“1, Initiatory Exercises and Short Letters. 

*2, Words consisting of Short Letters. 

*3. Long Letters, with words containing Long 
Letters. Figures. 

*4. Words containing Long Letters. 

4A. Practising and Seevieing Copybook for 
aVOs. £ tO 4. 

*5. Capitals, and Short Half-text Words be- 
ginning with a Capital. . 

#6. Half-text Words beginning with a Capital. 
Figures. 

*7, Small-hand and Half-text, with Capitals 
and Figures. 

*g. Small-hand and Half-text, with Capitals 
and Figures. 

8a. Practising and Revising Copybook for 
Nos. 5 to 8. . 

*9. Small-hand Single Head Lines. Figures. 

10. Small-hand Single Head Lines, Figures. 

#11. Small-hand Double Head Lines. Figures. 

12. Commercial and .Arithmetical Examples, 

etc. 
12A. Practising and Revising Copybook for 
Nos. 8 to 12. 
The Copybouoks may be had in two sizes : 
(1) Large Post 4to, 4c. each ; 
(2) Post oblong. 2d. each. 


The numbers marked * may also be had in 


Large Post to, with GOODMAN’'s PATENT 
Stipina Corns, 6c, each. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. Part lI. 
By A. M. Cook, M.A. — 2nd Edition, 
enlarged. (slobe Svo. 35. 6d. 


Part II. By the same. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 64. 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN 
COURSE. By A. M. Coox, M.A. Being 
an Abridgment of ‘‘Macmillan’s Latin 
Course, Part 1." Globe 8vo. 15. 6d. 


MACMILLAN'S LATIN READER. A 
Latin Reader for the Lower Forms in 
Schools. By H. J. Harpy. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6a. 
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MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE. Edit. 
by Rev. W. G. Rurwerrorp, M.A. GI. 8vo. 
I. First Greek GRAMMAR. By the Rev. 
W. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A. Gl.8vo. Part 1. 
Accidence, 2s.; Part II. Syntax, 2s.; or 
in vol. aa. 6a. 

II. Easy Exercises In GREEK ACCIDENCE. 
By H. G. UNpDERHILL, M.A. 2s. 

III. Skconp GREEK Exercise Book. By 
Rev, W. A. Hearn, M.A. 


MACMILLAN’'S GREEK READER. 
Stories and Legends. A First Greek Reader. 
With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by 
F. H, Corson, M.A. Globe 8vo. 3s. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLAS- 
SICS. 18mo. 1s. 6c. each. 


This Serics falls into two classes :— 

(1) First Reading Books for Beginners, 
provided not only with J/xtrvoductions and 
Notes. \wut with Vocabularies, and in some 
cases with Z.vercises based upon the Text. 

(2) Stepping-stones to the study of par- 
ticular authors. intended for more advanced 
students, who are beginning to read such 
authors as ‘Terence, Plato, the Attic Drama- 
tists. and the harder parts of Cicero, Horace, 
Virgil, and Thucydides. 

These are provided with Introductions and 
Notes. but no | vcabudary. The Publishers 
have heen led to provide the more strictly 
Elementary Books with Vocabularies by the 
representations of many teachers, who hold 
that beginners do not understand the use of 
a Dictionary, aud of others who, in the case 
of middle-class schools where the cost of 
books is a seridus consideration, advocate the 
Vocabulary +ystem on grounds of economy. 
Tt is hoped that the two parts of the Series, 
fitting mt: one another, may together fulfil 
all the requirements of Elementary and 
Preparatury Schools, and the Lower Forms 
of Public Schools. 


The following Elementary Books, with 
Introductions, Notes, and Vocabularies, and 
in some cases with L-rercises, are either 
ready or it, preparation : 

LATIN ACCIDENCE AND EXERCISES Ak- 
RANGED FOR BEGINNERS. By WILLIAM 
Wexcu. M.A., andC. G. Durrigup, M.A. 

JEscHyLi 8. —PROVETHEUs Vinctus. Edit. 
by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 

ARRIAN —SELECTIONS. Edited by JouHn 
Bonu, M.aA., and A. S. WALPoLk, M.A. 

AvuLus GELLIUS, STORIES FROM. By Rev. 
G. H. Nati, M.A. 

Casak. — THE INVASION OF BRITAIN, 
Being Selections from Books IV. and V. 
of the ‘De Bello Gallico.”’ Adapted for 
Beginners by W. Wetcn, and C. G, Dur- 
FILLY. 

— Tue Hecvetian War. Selected from 
Book |. uf ‘‘ The Gallic War,” arranged 
for the use of Beginners by W. WELcH, 
M.A., and C. G. DuFrievp, M.A. 

— Tor Gattic War. Scenes from Books V. 
and Vi. Edited by C. Co_seck, M.A, 
— THe Garric War. Book I. Edited by 

Kev. A. S. Wacroue, M.A. 

-~ Tue Gariic Wak. Books IL. and III. 
Ed. by Rey. W. G. Rutuexroxp, M.A, 


MACMILLAN'S ELEMENTARY CLAS- 


S1CS—continued. 


Caisar.—THR GaALiic War. 
Edited by C. Bryans, M.A. 
— THE GALLIC War. Hooks V. and VI. 

(separately). By the same Editor. 


— Tue Ga.iic War. Book VII. Ed. by J. 
Bonn, M.A., and A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 


Cicero.—Der Senecrurn. Edited by E. S. 
SHucKBURGH, M.A, 

— De Amicitia. Edited by E. S. SHucx- 
BURGH, M.A. 

— Srorigs or Roman History. Edited 
by Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A., and A. V. 
Jones, M.A. 


Evuripipes.—A.tcestis. By the Rev. M. A. 
Bayrig_p, M.A. 

— Hecuna. Fdited by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A.,, 
and A. S. WALPorE, M.A. 


— Menea. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, 
Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 


Kvutrorivs. Adapted for the use of Begin- 
ners hy W. Wetec, M.A., and C. G. 
DuFFIELD, M.A. 


Homer.—IJtiap. Book J. Ed. by Rev. J. 
Bonn, M.A.,, and A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
— Iuiap. Book XVIII. Tur ARMs oF 

AcHILLES. Edited by S. R. JAMEs, M.A. 
— Onyssty. Book I. Edited by Rev. J. 
Bonn, M.A., and A. S. Watpoie, M.A. 


Horace.—Opers. Books I.—IV. Edited by 
T. FE. Pact, M.A. 1s. 6c. each. 


Livy. Bookl. Edited by H. M. STeEPHEN- 
son, M.A 

— THe HANNiInatian War. Being part of 
the 2rst and 22nd Books of Livy. Adapted 
for Beginners by G. C. Macautay, M.A. 

— THE SIEGE oF Syracuse. Being part of 
the 24th and 25th Books of Livy, Adapted 
for the use of Beginners by G RICHARDS, 
M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALProLe, M.A, 

- Book XXI. With Notes adapted from 
Mr. Capes’ Edition for the Use of Junior 
Students, by Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A., 
and J. KE. Mxtxuisn, M.A. 

— LEGENDS oF ANCIENT RoME, FROM Livy. @ 
Adapted for the Use of Beginna's. With 
Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, by H. 
Wickinson, M.A. 


Lucian, Exrxacts FroM. Edited by J. 
Bonp, M.A., and A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 
Nerpos.—SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE | OF 
GREEK AXD Roman History. Edited 

by G. S. FARNELL, K.A. 


Oviv.—Su.ections, Edited by E. 5. 
SHucksuran, M.A. 

— Easy SELECTIONS FroM Ovip 1n ELE- 
Giac Vexse. Arranged for the use 
Beginnem by H. Witkinson, M.A. 

— STORIES FROM THE METAMORPHOSES. 
Arranged for the use of Beginners by J- 
Bonn, M.A., and A. S. WaLrois, M.A. 

Puapkus.— Secect FABLES. for 
use of Beginners by Rev. A. WaL- 
POLE, M.A. 


Book IV. 
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MEOR | COLLE CLASSICAL SERIES 


Tuucypipges.—THE Risk oF its ATHENIAN 
Empire. Book I. Chaps. Ixxxix.—cxvii. 
and cxxviii.—cxxxviii. Edited by F. H. 
Corson, M.A, 


VirGit.—Gerorcics. Book I. Edited by 
T. E. Pacs, M.A. 
— AENEID. Book I. Edited by A. S. 


WaALpPoLe, M.A. 
— fENEID. Book II. 


— f#éneip. Book III. 
Pace, M.A 

— #ineErp. Book IV. Edit. by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 


— AnEID. Book V. Edited by Rev. A. 
Ca.vert, M.A. 


— fEneib. Book VI. 


Ed. by T. E. PacE. 
Edited by T. E. 


Ed. by T. E. Pace, 


— AiNEip,. Book VIT. THe Wratn oF 
Turnus. Edited by A. Catvert, M.A. 
— AENEID. Book IX. Edited by Rev. 


H. M. STEPHENSON, 

— AENEID. Book X. Ed.byS.G;.Owen,M.A. 

— SELECTIONS. Edited by E. S. Siuck- 
BURGH, M.A. 

XENoPHON.—ANanasis. Book I., Chaps. 
i.—viii. Edited by E. A. WELLS, M.A. 


— ANABASIS. Book I. Edited by Rev. 
A. S. Wanro.r, M.A. 
— ANABASIS. Buok II. Edited by Rev. 


A. S. WaALPuLE, M.A, 

— Anabasis. Buvk LIL. 
G. H. Nauti, M.A. 

_~ Awnabasis, Book IV. 
E. D. Stoner, M .\. 

— SELECTIONS FROM Book TV. or “ THE 
ANABASIS.” Edit. by Rev. E. D. STONE, 


— SELECTIONS FROM THE CYROPAEDIA. 
Edited by Rey. .\. H. Couxe, M.A. 


Edited by Rev. 
Edited by Rev. 


The following more advanced bouks have 
Introductions, Notes, but no Vocabularies : 
Cicerv.—Srrecr Larrers. Edit. by Rev. 

G. E. Jeans, M.A. 
HEROvoTuS.--SELECrions FROM Books 

» vil. anp VIUII. Tus Exrevitrion oF 

®Xemxes. Edited by A. H. Cooke, M.A. 
HoRACE.—-SELECTIONS FROM THE SATIRES 

AND Episties. Edited by Rev. W. J. V. 

Baker, M.A. 

— SEvect Eroprs AND ARS PorTICA. 
Edited by H. A. DaLton, M.A. 

PLatro.—EurHypHrRo AND MENEXENUS. 
Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 

TERENCE.—SCENES FROM THE ANDRIA. 
Edited by F. W. Coknisu, M.A. 

THE Greek Exveciac Ports, rrom Cac- 
LINUS TO CaLLIMaACHUs. Selected and 
Edited by Rev. H. KyNnasTton. 

Tuucypipgs. Book IV., Chaps. i—lxi. 
Tre Carrurk of SpHACTERIA. Edited 

C. E. Graves, M.A, 

Vircit.—Grorcics. Book I]. Edited by 

Rev. J. H. Skuing, M.A. 


Other Volumes to follow. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

Fee 8vo. Being select portions of Greek 

Latin authors, edited, with Introductions 

and Notes, for the use of Middle and Upper 

Forms of Schools, or of Candidates for Public 

aun at the Universities and else- 
where 


AESCHINES.—IN CresiPHONTEM. Edited 


Rev. ‘IT. Gwarxin, M.A., and E. S§S. 
SHucKBURGH, M.A. in the Press. 


fEscuyius.— Pers&. Edited by A. O. 
PricKAkn, M.A. With Map. 3s. 6d. 


— THe “SEVEN AGAINST THEBES.” Edit. 
by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., and M. A. 
Baveieco: M.A. 3s. 6d. 


ANvocipEs.—DE MyYstTEerRns. 
W. J. Hickxise, M.A. 2s. 6a. 


ATTIC ORATORS, SELECTIONS FROM THE, 
Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, _Isocrates, 
and Iseus. Ed. by R.C. Jenn, Litt.D. és. 


CasAR.—THE GALLIC War. Edited after 
Kraner by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev, 
A. S. WaLro.e, M.A. With Maps. 6s. 

CaTuLLus.—SELECT PueMs. Edited by F. 
P. Simpson, B.A. 5s. [The Text of this 
Edition is carefully adapted to School use.] 

Cickro.—THE CarILinE OraTions. From 
the Gerinan of Karl Halm. Edited by 
A. S. Witkins, Litt.D. 35. 6d. 

— Pro LeGE Mania. Edited, after Halm, 
by Prof. A. S. WILKINS, Litt. D. 2s. 6d. 
— THe SECOND PuHILipric ORATION. From 
the German of Karl Halm. Edited, with 
Corrections and Additions, by Prof. J. "E. B. 


MAYOR. 55. 
Edited, after 


Edited by 


— Pro Roscio AMERINO. 
Halm, by E. H. Donkin, M.A. 45. 6. 


— Pro P. Sestio. Edited by Rev. H. A. 


Hovpven, M.A. 5s. 

— SELEcT Letters. Edited by Prof. R. Y. 
‘TYRRELL, M.A, 

DEMOSTHENES.—DeE Corona. Edited by B. 
Drake, M.A, New and revised edit. 4s.6d. 

— Apversus LErTINEM. Edited by Rev. 

af R. KinG, M.A. 4s. 64, 

— THE Fixst Puiiipric. Fdited, after C. 
Rehdantz, by Rev. T. GWATKIN. 28. 

Euriripes.—Hipro.ytt_s. Edited by Prof. 
J. P. Manarry and J. B. Bury. 3s. 6¢. 

— Meprea. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, 
Litt.D. 35. 6d. 

— IrHIGENIA IN Tauris, Edited by E. B. 
ENGLAND, M.A. 4s. 

— lon. Ed. by M.A, BAvFlieLD, M.A, 35.62. 

Heropvotus. Book III. Edited by G. C. 
MacauLay, M.A. 

— Book VI. Ed. by Prof. J. SrracHAN, M.A. 

— Book VII. Ed.byMrs. MonTAGU BUTLER. 

Homer.—Iviap. Books I. 1X. XI. XVL.- 
XXIV. Tue Story oF AcHILLgs, Ed. by 
J. H.Pratt,M.A.,andW. Lear, Litt. D. 6s. 

— Opyssty. Book IX. Edited by Prof. 
J. E. B. Mavor, M.A. as. 6d. 

— Opysssey. Books XXIL—XXIV. Tue 
Triumpn oF OpyssEus. Edited by S. G. 
Hami.Ton, B.A, 35. 6d. 
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MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES~ 
continued. 


MACMILLAN'S CLASSICAL SERIES— 


continued. 


Horace.—Tue Opes. Edit:d by T. E. 
Pace, M.A. 6s. (Books IJ. II. III. and 
IV. separately, 25. each.) 

— Tue Sartires. Edited by Prof. A. 
PautmeErR, M.A. 6s. 

— Tue EpisTLes AND Ars Pogtica. Edit. 
by Prof. A. S. Wickins, Litt.D. 6s. 


JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SaTirEs. Edited, for 
the use of Schools, by E. G. Harpy, M.A. 
gs. [The Text of this Edition is carefully 
adapted to Schoo! use. } 

— SELect Satires. Edited by Pres) OHN 
E. B. Mayor. X. and XI. 3s. 64.5; XIL— 
XVI. 45. 6d. 

Livy. Books II. and III. 
H. M. SterHenson, M.A, 

— Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by Rev. 
W. W. Cares, M.A. 5s. 

— Books XXIII. and XXIV. Ed. by G. C. 
MACAULAY. With Maps. 55. 

— THE Lasr Two KinGs oF MACEDON. 
Extracts from the Fourth and Fifth De- 
cades of Livy. Selected and Edit. by F. H. 
Raw ins, M.A. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 

Lucrrtivs. Books 1.—I]I. Edited by 
J. H. Warburton Lee, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Lystas.—Sevect Oxations. Edited by 
E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 6s. 

MARrTIAL.— SELECT EriGrams. Edited by 
Rev. H. M. SrarHenson, M.A. 6s. 6¢. 

Ovin.—Fasti. Edited by G. H. Hattam, 
M.A. With Maps. 5s. 

— Hexromeum Eristuct# XIII. Edited by 
E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. qs. bed. 

— METAMORPHOSES. Books XIII. and XIV. 
Edited by C. Siamwons, MLA. gs. 60d. 

Prato.—THe Rercunszric. Books I.—V. 
Edited by T. H. WARREN, M.A. 6s. 

— Lacnes. Edited by M. ‘TT. Tatuam, 
M.A. 25. 6d. 

Practes. - Mires Gioriosus, Edited by 
Prof. R. Y. Tyrreuzi, M.A. 55. 

— Amruitrvo, Ed. by A. Patmer, M.A. 5s. 


Piixy.—LeTTERS. Books I. and II. Edited 
by J. Cowan, M.A. 55. 

Purny.-- Lerrers. Book II. Edited by Prof. 
J. E. B. Mayor. With Life of Pliny by 
G. H. RENDALL. 5s. 

PLuTakcu.— LIFE OF THEMISTOKLES. Ed. 
by Rev. H. A. Hotpen, M.A., LL.D. 5s. 

— Lives oF GALBA AND OTHO, Edited by 
E. G. Harpy, M.A. 6s. 

Po.ysivus. The History of the Achzan 
League as contained 1n the remains of 
Polybius. Edited by W. W. Caves. 6s. 6d. 

Prorertivs.—Se.ect Poems. Edited by 
Prof. J. 2. PosTuatse, M.A. 6s. 


Saciust.- -CATILINE AND JUGURTHA. Ed. 
by C. Meniva.e, D.D. 4s. 6¢.—Or sepa- 
rately, 2s. 6d. each. 

— Betrum Carupinag. Edited by A. M. 
Coox, M.A. 4s. 4d. 


idited by Rev. 
5S. 


TAcITUS.—AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA., Ed. 

A. J. Cnurcn, M.A., and W. J. 

Broprizs, M.A. 3s. 6¢.—Or separately, 
2s. each. 

— THe ANNALS. Book VI. By the same 
Editors. 2s. 6d. 

— Tue Histories. Books I. and II. 
Edited by A. D.-Gop.ey, M.A. 5s. 

— Tue Histories. Books I1I.—-V. By 
the same Editor. 5s. 

TERENCE.---HAUTON TIMORUMENOS, Edit. 
by E. S. SHuckuurGn, M.A. 3s.—With 
Translation, 4s. 6c. 

— PHormio. Ed. by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., 
and Rev. A. S. WaLPoLr, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Tuucypipes. Book IV. Edited by C. E. 

GRAVES, M.A. 5s. 

— Book V. By the same Editor. 

— Books VI. and VII. THe Sicinian Ex- 
PEDITION., Edited by Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A. With Map. 5s. 

Vircit.—-Eneip. Books Il. and WI. Tre 
NARRATIVE OF ASNEAS. Edited by E. W. 
Howson, M.A. 35. 

Xexorpwon. HEttenica. Books I, and HH, 
Edited by H. Haimstone, M.A. 4s. 64. 
— Cyrorapia. Books VI. and VIII. Fd. 

by Prof. A. Goopwin, M.A. 55. 

—- MEMORAKILIA SocRATIs. Edited by 
A. R. CLurer, B.A. 6s. 

— Tue Ananasis. Books I.--1V. Edited 
by Professors W. W. Goonwin and J. W. 

HITE. Adapted to Goodwin's Greek 
Grammar, Witha Map. 5s. 

— Hiero. Edited hy Rev. H. A. Horpen, 
M.A., LL.D. 35. 6d. 

— Oxconomicus. By the same Editor. 
With Introduction, Explanatory Notes, 
Critical Appendix, and Lexicon. 6s. 

Lhe following ave in preparation: 

DEMOSTHENES.—IN Miptam. Edited by 
Prof. A. S. Wi.kins, Litt.D., and Her- 
MAN Hacer, Ph.J). 

Evribipes.—BACCHAE,. 
R. Y. TyrRELL, M.A. 

Heropotus. Book V. 
J. SrracHan, M.A, 

Ismos. - Tue Orations, Edited by Prof. 
Wa. RipGeway, M.A, 

Ovin.--MeTamorrnoses. Books I.—III. 
Edited by C. Simaions, M.A. 

Sa..ust.— JucurtTua. Edited by A. M. 
Cook, M.A. 

Tacitus --THE ANNALS. Books I. and II. 
Edited by J. S. Rei, Litt. 1D. 


Other Volumes will follow. 


Edited by Prof. 
e 
Edited fy Prof. 


MACMILLAN'S GEOGRAPHICAL 


SERIES, Edited by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 
F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom. 
Tue Tzacwinc or Geooraruy. A Practical 
i exaar tg tor the use of Teachers. Globe 
vO. 28. 
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MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
SERIES—continued. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THR BritisH Istzs, By 
ARCHIBALD Ge1kiz, F.R.S. 18mo. 1s. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. 24 Maps 
in Colours, By JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, 
F.R.G.S, gto. rs. 

AN ELEMENTARY CLass-Book OF GENERAL 
Grocrarny. By HuGu Rosert Mitt, 
D.Sc. Edin. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Map DrawinG AND Mar MAKkinG. By 
W. A. ELvEeRTOoN. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE BritisH Cotonigs. By 
G. M. Dawson and ALEx. SUTHERLAND. 

GEOGRAPHY oF Evurove. By JAmgs Sime, 
M.A. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 

GEOGRAPHY OF NorTH AMERICA. By Prof. 
N. S. SHALER. 


GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. By H. F. Bran- 
ForD, F.G.S. 


MACMILLAN’S SCIENCE CLASS- 
BOOKS. Fep. 8vo. 


Lessons IN ELEMENTARY Puysics. By 
Prof. BALFour Stewart, F.R.S. New 
Edition. 4s. 6, (Questions on, 25.) 


EXamrLes IN Puysics. By Prof. D. E. 
JONES, B.Sc. 35. 64. 


QuEsTIoNS AND EXAMPLES ON EXxreRt- 
MENTAL Puysics: Sound, Light 
Electricity, and Magnetism. Hy B. 

. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 


A GRADUATED Course or NATURAL Sc1- 
ENCE FOR E}.EMENTARY AND TECHNICAL 
ScHOOLs AND CoLLeGes. Part I. First 
Year's Course. By thesame. Gl. 8vo. as. 


Sounp, ELEMENTARY Lessons on. By Dr, 
H. STONE. 35. 602. 


Evectric Light ARITHMETIC. By R. E. 
Day, M.A. 2s. 


A CoLLecTion oF EXAMPLES ON HEAT AND 
Evecrriciry. By H. H. Turner. 2s. 6¢. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON STEAM. By 
Prof. J. Perry, C.E. 4s. 6c. 


ELectriciry AND MAGNETISM. By Prof. 
SILVANUS THOMPSON, 45. 6d. 


PoruLtarR ASTRONOMY. By Sir G. B. Arry, 
@ K.GB., late Astronomer-Royal. 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY Lessons ON ASTRONOMY. By 
J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. New Edition. 
5s. 6d. (Questions on, 15. 6.) 


Lessons In ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By 
Sir H. Roscox, F.R.S._ 4s. 6¢.—-Problems 
wit we to the same, by Prof. TuHorps. 
With Key. 2s. 


Owens Cotiece Junior Course oF Prac- 
TICAL Cuemistry. By F. Jones. With 
Preface by Sir H. Roscog, F.R.S. as. 6d. 

Questions on Cuemistry. A Series of 
Problems and Exercises in Inorganic 
Organic Chemistry. By F. Jones. 3s. 

Owens Co.tece Coursg oF PRACTICAL 
Orcanic Cuemistry. By Jurius B. 
Conen, Ph.D. With Preface by Sir H. 
Roscog and Prof. SCHORLEMMER. 25. 6d, 


ELements oF Cuemistry. By Prof. Ira 
REMSEN, 23. 6d, 


Heat 
Logwy, 
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BOOKS -~ continued. 


EXPERIMENTAL Proors oF CHEMICAL 
THEORY FOR BEGINNERS. By WILLIAM 
Ramsay, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 


NuMERICAL. TABLES AND CONSTANTS IN 
ELEMENTARY SciENcE. By SvyDNEY 
Lurton, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


PuysicaL GEOGRAPHY, ELEMENTARY LES- 
SONS IN. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. 
45.6d@. (Questions on, 1s. 6¢1.) 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHysioLocy. By 
T. H. Huxcey, F.R.S. 4s. 6d. (Ques- 
tions on, 15. 6d.) 


LEssons IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By 
Str. G. Mivart, F.R.S. 6s. 6d. 


Lessons 1N ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By 
Prof. Ouiver, F.R.S. 45. 62. 


DIsEasES OF FIELD AND GARDEN CRops. 
By W. G. Smitn. 4s. 6c. 


Lessons IN Loic, INDUCTIVE AND Depvuc- 
Tive. By W.S. Jevons, LL.D. 3s. 6d. 


Powrrical. ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. be | 
Mrs. Fawcett. With Questions. as. 62. 
THE Economics or Inpustry. By Prof, 


A. MARSHALL and M. P. MARSHALL. 
2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN THE SCIENCE OF 
AGRICULTURAL Practice. By Prof. H. 
TANNER. 3s. 6d. 


Crass-BooK oF GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. 
CLARKE, F.R.S. 3s. 6d. ; sewed, 35. 

SHorr GEOGRAPHY OF THE BritisH Is- 
LANDS, B J: R. GREEN and Atice S. 
GREEN. Wit Maps. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE 


FRENCH COURSE. By G. Evuctne 
FasnacHT. Extra fcp. 8vo. 


I. First Year, CONTAINING Easy Lessons 
IM THE REGULAR ACCIDENCE. Thoroughly 
revised Edition. 1s. 


Il. Seconp YEAR, CONTAINING AN ELzE- 
MENTARY GRAMMAR. With copious kxer- 
cises, Notes, and Vocabularies. New 
Edition, enlarged. as. 


ILI. Tuirp YEAR, CONTAINING A SYSTEM- 
ATIC SYNTAX AND LESSONS IN COMPO- 
SITION. 25. Gd. 


THE TEACHER'S COMPANION TO THE SAME. 
With copious Notes, Hints for different 
renderings, Synonyms, Philological Re- 
marks, etc. rst Year, 4s. 6d. and Year, 
4s. 6d. 3rd Year, 45. 6d. 


MACMILLAN'’S PROGRESSIVE 


FRENCH READERS. By G. Evcins 

FASNACHT. Extra fcp. 8vo. 

1. First YEAR, CONTAINING TALES, His- 
ToricaAL Extracts, Letrsers, Dia- 
LOGUES, FABLES, BALLADS, Nursery 
Soncs, etc. With Two Vocabularies: (1) 
In the Order of Subjects; (2) In Alpha- 
betical Order. as. 6d. 


LI. SEconD YEAR, CONTAINING FicTIONn 198 
Prosk AND VERSE, HISTORICAL AND 
Descriptive Extracts, Essays, Let- 
TERS, etc. 25. 6d. 
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SON ae FRENCH COMPOSI. 
TION. By G. Euckine Fasnacnt. Extra 
fcp. Bvo. 
Part 1. ELEMENTARY. 
ADVANCED. 
THE TEACHER'S COMPANION TO THE SAME. 
Part I. 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE 
GERMAN COURSE. By G. Euca&ne 
FasnacuT. Extra fcp. 8vo. 

I. First YEAR, CONTAINING Easy Lessons 
ON THE REGULAR ACCIDENCE. 15. 6c. 

11. SEcoND YEAR, CONTAINING CONVERSA- 
TIONAL LESSONS ON SYSTEMATIC ACCI- 
DENCE AND ELEMENTARY SYNTAX, WITH 
PHILOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND Ery- 
MULOGICAL VOCABULARY. New Edition, 
enlarged. 3s. 6d. 

THE TEACHER'S COMPANION TO THE SAME. 
rst Year, 4s. 6@,.; 2nd Year, 45. 6d. 


MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE 
GERMAN READERS. By G. EvucGkne 
FASNACHT. Extra ic tp. 8vo. 

I. First YEAR, CONTAINING AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE GERMAN ORDER OF Worps, 
wiTH Copious Examples, EXTRACTS 
FROM GERMAN AUTHORS IN PROSE AND 
Portry, NoTEs, VOCABULARIES. 2s. 62. 


MACMILLAN'S SERIES OF FOREIGN 
SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edited by G. 
FASNACHT. 18mo. 

Select works of the best foreign Authors, 
with suitable Notes and_ Introductions 
based on the latest researches of French 
and Gserman Scholars by practical masters 
and teachers. 

FRENCH. 

CoORNEILLE.—Le Crp. Edited by G. E. 
FASNACHT. 15. 

Dumas.—Les DEMOISELLES DE ST. Cyr. 
Edited by Victor Ovkk. 1s. 64. 

FRENCH READINGS FROM Roman History. 
Selected from various Authors. Edited by 
C. Covseck, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

La Foxtaine’s Fasits. Books 1.—VI. 
Ed. by L. M. Moriarty. [/n preparation. 

Mo.izire.—Lres Femmes SAVANTES. By 
G. E. FasnacuT. 15. 

— Le MIsaNTHROPE. By the same. 1s. 


2s. 6d. — Part II. 


— Le Mépecixn Matrcré Lui. By the 
same. 15. 
— L'Avare. Edited by L. M. Mont- 


ARTY. 18. 

— Le Bovrceors GENTILHOMME. 
same. 14. 

Racixe.—Brirannicus. Edited by EuGinz 
PELLISSIEK. 25. 

Sanv Seal ges MARE au DIABLE. 
Edited L E. Russe..t, M.A. 15. 
Saspeat (Jules).— MADEMOISELLE DE LA 
SEIGLI£RE. Edit. by H.C. Stems, 15. 6. 


By the 


THrers’s History oF THR EGYrrian 
Exprevition. Edited by Kev. H. A. 
Buu, M.A. 


Voi Tare.—Cuartes X11. Edited by G. E. 
FASNACHT. 3s. 6¢, 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL 


CLASSICS—continued. 
GERMAN. 
FreyTac.—DoktTor Luruer. Edited by 
FRANCIS Storr, M.A. [/# preparation. 


GorTHE.—GOTz VON BERLICHINGEN. Edit. 
by H. A. Butt, M.A. as. 

— Faust. PartI. Ed. by Miss J. Leg. 45.6. 

HEINE.—SELECTIONS FROM THE REISE- 
BILDER AND OTHER Prose Works. Edit. 
by C. Cotneck, M.A. 2s. 62. 

LESSING.—MINNA VON BARNHELM. Edited 
by J. Sime, M.A. |/n preparation. 

SCHILLER.—Diz JUNGFRAU VoNn spa 
Edited by JoskrH GostTwick. 25. 

— Maria STUART. Edited by C. Suet nON; 
M.A., D. Lit. 28. 6d. 

— WALLENSTEIN. Part I. Das LAckR. 
Edited by H. 3B Cotrreritt, M.A. 2s. 
— WILHELM TrLL. Edited by G. E. Fas- 

NACHT. 2s. 6d. 
~—— SELECMIONS FROM SCHILLER’S LYRICAL 
Poems. Edited by KE. J. Tukner, M.A., 
and F. D. A. MorsHEAn, M.A. 2s. 6a. 
UHLaND. --SELECT BALLAvs. Adapted as 
a First Easy Reading Book for Beginners. 
Edited by G. E. Fasnacutr. 18, 


MACMILLAN'S PRIMARY SERIES OF 
FRENCH AND GJZERMAN READING 
BOOKS. Edited by (3, Euc&tne Fas- 
NACHT. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 
Cornaz.—Nos ENFANTS ET LEurRsS Amis, 

Edited by Eviry Hakvey. 1s. 6d. 

De MaistrE.—LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE ET 
LE LEPREUX DE LA Citt p'Aosre. Edit. 
by S. Barvet, B.Sc. 15. 6e. 

FLORIAN.—-SELECT FABLES. 
Cuarces YeEuv, M.A. 1s. 

Griwa.—KINDER- UND HAUSMARCHEN, 
Selected and Edited by G. E. FAsnacnt. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Haurr.— Dix Karavane. Edited by HEr- 
MAN Hacer, Ph.D). With Exercises by 
G. E. FASNACHT. 3. 

La Fontatine.--Fasirs. <A Selection, by 
L. M. Moriarty, M.A. With Ile-*~ 
tions by RANDuLFH CALDECOTT. 25. 

Moresworth. —FrencH Lire in Fert 
By Mrs. MoLesworth. 158, 6c. 

PERRAULT.—Contes DE Fes, Edited by 
G, FE. FASnaciit. 15. Ge. 

ScuHMiv.—HEINRICH VON Eicuenre.s, Ed. 
by G. E. Fasnacut. 2s. 64 

MACNAMARA(C. ). - A History oF ASLATIC 
CHOLERA. Crown 8vo. 105. 6d. 

MACQUOID(K. S.).— Parry. Globe 8vo. 28. 

MADAGASCAR: An Historicat anp De- 
SCKIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE ISLAND AND ITS 
FORMER DerENpENcINS. Hy Captain S. 
Ouiver, F.S.A. 2vuls. Med. 8vo. 2/,124.64. 

MADAME TABBY'S ES’ ABLISH MENT. 
Ky Kai. INustrated by L. Wain. Crown 
Bvo. 4s. 

MADOC (Fayr). --THx Stoky oF MEeLicent. 
Crown Bvo. 4s. Gel. 


Edited by 
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MADOC (Fayr).—MARGARET JERMINE. 3 
vols. Crown 8vo. 315. 6d. 


MAGUIRE (J. F.). Younc Prince Marti- 
GOLD. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 4s. 62. 


MAHAFFY (Rev. Prof. J. P.).—Socrtar Lire 
IN GREECE, FROM HoMER TO MENANDER. 
6th Edition. Crown 8vo. gs. 


—-——— GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE 
AGE oF ALEXANDER TO THE ROMAN Con- 
QUEST. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


—— RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. IIlus- 
trated. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


— THE GREEK WoRLD UNDER ROMAN 
Sway. Crown 8vo. [/ the Press. 


— A History oF Crassica, GREEK LITE- 
RATURE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. The 
Poets. With an Appendix on Homer by 
Prof. Savcr. gs.— Vol. II. The Prose 
Writers. In 2 Parts, 4s. 6d. each. 


—— GREEK ANTIQUITIES. Iust. 
—— EuRIPIDES. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


—- THe Decay or MODERN PREACHING: 
An Essay. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


— THe PRINCIPLES OF THE ART OF Con- 
VERSATION, 2nd Ed. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MAHAFFY (Rev. Prof. J. P.) and ROGERS 
. E.).—SKETCHES FROM A ‘TOUR THROUGH 
OLLAND AND GERMANY. Illustrated by 

J. E. RoGers. Eatra crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.) and BERNARD 
.H.). -Kant’s Criticat. PHILOSOPHY FOR 
“NGLISH READERS. .\ new and completed 
Edition in 2 vols. Crown 8vo.—Vol. I. THE 
KritiK OF PURE RFASON EXPLAINED AND 


18mo. 15S. 


DEFENDED. 75. 6<.-- Vol. I]. Tue ‘ Pro- 
LEGOMENA.” ‘Translated, with Notes and 
Appendices. 


MAITLAND (PF. W.).— PLEAS OF THE CROWN 
FOR THE CouNTY OF GLOUCESTER, A.D, 1221, 
Edited by F. W. Mali Lanp. 8vo0. 75. Ged. 

—— Justice AND PoLice. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6. 

MALET (Lucas).- -M ks. LoxkimMeER; A SKETCH 
IN BLACK AND Wuitk. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MANCHESTER SCIENCE LECTURES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. Eighth Series, 
1876—77. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

MANSFIELD(C. B.).—A ‘THrory or SALTS, 

Growy Bvu. 145. 
—— Aerial. Navicarion, Cr. 8vo. ras, 6d. 


MARKHAM (C. R.). -Lire oF ROBERT 
FAIRFAX, OF STenron, 8vu. ras. 6d. 

MARRIOTT (J. A. R.}—THE MAKERS OF 
Movern [rany: Mazzint, Cavour, GARI- 
BALDI, ‘Three Ovxford Lectures, Crown 
8vo,. 15. 6d. 

MARSHALL (Prof. Alfred) — PRINCIPLES OF 
Economics. 2 vols, Svo. Vol. 1. 125.6. net. 

MARSHALL (Prof. A. and Mary P.).—THr 
Economics oF Inpustry. Ex.fep.8vo. 25.5d. 

MARSHALL (J. M.).—A Tasce of lrRecu- 
LAR GREEK VERBS. Bvo. 15, 

MARTEL (Chas.).--Miur trary Tracy. With 

ap. 8vo. sas. éid, 

MARTIAL.--Serect Epicrams ror Enc- 
LISH READERS, Sraueiated <3 W. T. Wess, 
M.A. Extra fep. Bvo. 4s. 64. 


MARTIAL.—SELect Evicrams. Ed. by Rev. 
H.M. SterHenson, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 68.64. 


MARTIN (Frances). —-Tue Port’s Hour. 
Poetry Selected and Arranged for Children. 
t2mo. 2s. 6d. 

—— SPRING-TIME WITH THE PorTs. 
38. 6. 

—- ANGELIQUE ARNAULD, Abbess of Port 
Royal. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MARTIN (Frederick).—THe History or 
Lioyp’s, AND OF MARINE INSURANCE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 8v0. 145. 


MARTINEAU (Harriet). — BroRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES, 1852—75. Crown 8vo. O65. 

MARTINEAU (Dr. James).—Srivoza. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. ‘ 

MARTINEAU (Miss C. A.).—Easy Lessons 
oN HEAT. Globe 8vo. 2s. Gel. 

MASSON (Prof. David).—RECENT BritTtsu 
Puitosorny. 3rd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

— Druwumonp OF HAWTHORNDEN. 
8vo. ros. 6d. 

—— WorpswortH, SHELLEY, KEATS, AND 
OTHER Essays. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

— CHATTERTON: A STORY OF THE YEAR 
1770. Crown 8vo. 355. 

—— Lire or Mitton. See “ Milton.” 

—— Mitton’s Porms. See “ Milton.” 

— De Qvincey. Cr. 8vo. 15. 6a. ; sewed, 15. 

MASSON (Gustave).—A Comrenprous Dic- 
TIONARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
(FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH). 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

—— La Lyre Francaise. Selected and ar- 
ranged, with Notes. Vignette. r8mvu. 45. 6d. 


MASSON (Mrs.).—THREE CENFrURIES OF 
ENGLisH Poetry. Being Selections from 
Chaucer to Herrick. (slobe 8vu. 3s. 64. 

MATHEWS.—Tue Lire or CHaRLES J. 
MATHEWs. Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Portraits. 2vols. Svu. 258. 

MATTHEWS (G., F.).—A Manuar oF Loaa- 
RITHMs. 8vu. (fx the Press. 

MATURIN (Rev. W.).—THE Bi.essEDNEsS 
OF THE DEAD IN Curist. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MAUDSLEY (Dr. Henry).— THE PuysioLoGy 
oF Minp. Crown 8vo. tras. oe. 


18mo. 


2nd 


Crown 


— THe PatHoLtouy oF Mixp. 8vo. 18s. 
— Bopy aNnD Minp. Crown ssvu. 6s. 6d, 


MAURICE.--Lire oF FREDERICK DENISON 
Macrice By hisSon, FREDERICK MAURICE, 
Two Portraits. 3rd Ed. 2vols. Demy 8vo. 36s. 

Popular Edition (4th Thousand) 2 vols. 
Crown 8vu. 16s. 

MAURICE (Frederick Denison).— THE KInG- 
pom oF Curisr. 3rd Ed. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

—— LECruUkES ON THE APUCALYPSE. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 

— - SuctaL Moratiry. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. ds. 

—— Tue Conscience. Lectures an Casuistry. 
grd Edition. Crown 8vo. 45. Gud, 

—— DIALOGvES oN Fasity Worsnip. Crown 
Bvo. 45. Gul. 

—— Tur PatRiaRCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF THE 
O.p TsesTamenr, 7th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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MAURICE (F. D.).—Txe Propuets AND 
KINGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 5th Edit. 
Crown 8vo. 

——~ THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
—— THE Gospret or St. JoHN. 8th Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

—— Tue Episties oF St. Joun. 4th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

—— Exposirory SERMONS ON THE PRAVER- 
Book ; AND ON THE Lorn's Prayer. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

——— THEOLOGICAL Essays. 4th Edition. Crn. 
8vo. os. 

—— Tue DocrrinE oF SACRIFICE DEDUCED 
FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 2nd Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

—— Moral. Ann METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
4th Edition. 2vols. 8vo. 16s. 

—— THE RELIGIONS OF THE WorLpD. 6th 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 4s. 6d. 

—— ON THE SABBATH Day; THE CHARACTER 
OF THE WARRIOR} AND UN THE INTERPRE- 
TATION OF History. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— LEAKNING AND WorKING. Cr. 8v0. 45. 6. 


— THE Lorp’s PRAYER, THE CREED, AND 
THE COMMANDMENTS. 18mo. IS. 

—— SERMONS PREACHED IN Country 
CuurcHes. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

—— THE FRIENDSHIP OF Books, AND OTHER 
Lectures. 3rd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

—— THE UNITY OF THE New TESTAMENT. 
and Edition. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

— Lessons oF Hore Readings from the 
Works of F. D. Macrice. Selected by Rev. 
J. Lu. Davies, M.A. Crown 8vo. 55. 

— THe Communion SERVICE FROM THE 
Book oF CoMMON PRAYER, WITH SELECT 
READINGS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE 
Rev. F. D. Marrice. Edited by the Right 
Rev. Bishop CuLensu. 16mo. 2s. 6d, 


MAX WELL.—PROFEssoR CLERK MAXWELL, 
A Lirt oF. By Prof. L. Campsecy, M.A., 
and W. GARNETT, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MAYER (Prof. A. M.).—Sounp. A Series of 
Simple, Entertaining, and Inexpensive Ex- 

riment» in the Phenomena of Sound. With 
Hustrations. Crown Evo. 35. Gud. 

MAYER (Prof. A. M.)and BARNARD (C.)}— 
Licht A Series of Simple, Entertaining, 
and Useful Experiments in the Phenomena 
of Light. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6a. 

MAYOR (Prof. John E. B.).—A First Greek 
READER. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

—— AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MatTtTHew Rosin- 
SON. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

—— A Bisiiocraruwica, Cire To LATIN 
LiteratTvre. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [ 
also under “ Juvenal.”’) 

MAYOR (Prof. Joseph L.).—Greex ror Be- 
Giunurs. Fep. 8vv. Part]. 15. 6¢.—Parts 
Il. and III. 3s. 6¢.—Complete, 4s. 6d. 

MAZINI (Linda). —Ix THE GoLtpEN SHELL. 
With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MELEAGER. ‘Translated into English Verse 
by Warter Heapiam. Fep. gto. 


MELBOURNE.— Memoirs oF Viscount 
MELBOURNE. By W. M. TorrRENS. With 
Portrait. and Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

MELDOLA (Prof. R.)}—THE CHEMISTRY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MELDOLA (Prof. R.)and WHITE (Wm.).— 
RErORT ON THE East ANGLIAN EARTH- 
QUAKE OF 22ND APRIL, 1884. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

MENDENHALL (T. C.).—A CeEnrury or 
ELectTriciTy. Crown 8vo. 45. 

MERCIER (Dr. C.).—THE Nervous Systsm 
AND THE MIND. 8vo. 128. 6d. 

MERCUR (Prof. J.).—ELEMENTS OF THE 
ArT oF WaR. 8vo. 1785. 

MEREDITH (George).—A READING oF 
EarTH. Extra fcp. 8vo. 5. 

— Poems anp Lyrics OF THE Joy OF 
Eartu. Extra-fep. 8vo. 

—— BALLADS AND Porems oF Traaic Lirs. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MEYER (Ernst von).—HIsTrory oF CmEMISs- 
TRY. Trans. byG. MacGowan, M.A. 8vo. 

MIAI.L.—Lire or Epwarp MIALL. By his 
Son, ARTHUR MIALL. 8vo. 108. 6d. 

MILL (H. R.).—ELEMENTARY CLass-Book 
OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MILLAR (J.B.)}—ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOMETRY. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MILLER (R. ST oe ROMANCE OF 
AsTRONOMY. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 4s. Ge. 

MILLIGAN (Rev. Prof. W.).—Tue Resur- 
RECTION OF Our Lorn. 2nd Ed. Cr, 8vo. 5s. 

—— THE REVELATION oF ST. JoHN. and 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 76. 6d. 

MILNE (Rev. John J.).— WEEKLY PROBLEM 
Pavers. Fcp. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

—— ComMPANION TO WEEKLY Prosiems. Cr. 
Bvo. sos. 62. 

—— SoLuTIONS oF WEEKLY Prone Papsrs. 
Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 

MILNE (Rev. J. J.) and DAVIS (R. F.).— 
GEOMETRICAL Conics. Part I. Tus Para- 
BOLA. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

MILTON.—TuHrE Lirz of JoHN MILTON. 
By Prof. Davip Masson. Vol. 1, a1s.; 
Vol. III., 18s. ; Vols. IV. and V., 3as.; Vol. 
V1., with Portrait, 215. 

—— Poretica, Works. 
ductions and Notes, 
M.A. os 8vo. ( 
bridge Shakespeare.) 

—— Poetical Works. Ed. by Prof. Masson. 
3vols. Fep. 8vo. 155. 

——- Porticat. Works. (Globe Edition.) Ed. 
by Prof. Masson. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— Paravisze Lost. Books I. and HI. Ed., 
with Introduction and Notes: by Prof. M. 
MacmMiLcan, Globe 8vo. 2s. 64. (Or sepa- 
rately, 15. 6a. each Book.) 

—— LAtrecro, I. Penseroso, Lycipas, 
Axcaves, Sonnets, eTC. Edited by Prof. 
Ws. Beit, M.A. Globe 8vo. az. 

—— Comus. Edited by Prof. Wm. Bait, 
M.A. Globe 8vo. 1s. Ge. 

—— Samson Aconistes. By H. M. Par- 
civAL, M.A. Globe 8vo. 28, 6d. 


@ 
Edited, with Intro- 
Prof. Davip Masson, 
niform with the Cam- 
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MILTON. By Marx Pattison. Cr. 8vo. 
1s. 6d, ; sewed, rs. 

MILTON. By Rev. Storrorp A. Brooke, 

M.A. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 64. 

Large Paper Edition. 

MINCHIN (Rev. Prof. G. M.).—NATURA 
VERITAS. Fep. 8vo. as. 6d. 

MINTO (W.).—THE MEDIATION oF RALPH 
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Prose Composirion. 1r8mo. rs. 6a. 

— A Key To Rust's First Sters ro LATIN 
Prosz Composition. By YATES. 
18mo. 38. 6d. 

RUTH AND HER FRIENDS: A Story 
For GIRLS. Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

RUTHERFORD (W. Gunion, M.A., LL.D.). 
—First GREEK GRAMMAR. Part I]. Acci- 
dence, 2s.; Part Il. Syntax, 2s.; or in 
x vol, 3s. 6d. 

—— THE New Purynicuus. Being a revised 
Text of the Ecloga of the (srammarian Phry- 
nichus, with Introduction and Commentary. 
8vo. 18s. 

—— Basrivs. 
tions, Critical Notes, 
Lexicon. 8vo. 125. 6d. 

— Tuucybipres. Book IV. A Revision of 
the Text, illustrating the Principal Causes of 
Corruption in the Manuscripts of this Author. 
8vo. 75. 6d. 

RYLAND (F.).—CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES 
or ENGLISH LITERATURE. C 


With Introductory Disserta- 
Commentary, and 


Cr. 8vo. 
ST. JOHNSTON (A.).—CamrinG AMONG 


CANNIBALS. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— A Soutn SEA Lover: A Romance. Cr. 
Byo. 6s. 

— CHARLIE ASGARDE: THE STURY OF A 
FRIENDSHIP. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SAINTSBURY (George). -A History oF 
ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. Cr. 8vo0. 75.6d. 
— Dryven. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. ; sewed, 18. 
SALLUST.—Cau SaAL.ustn Crisri Cati- 
LINA ET JUGURTHA. For Use in Schools. 
By C. Merivace, D.D. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
The JuGURTHA and the CATILINE may be 
had separately, 25. 6d. each. 

— THE CONSPIRACY OF CATILINE AND THE 

UGURTHINE War. Translated into English 
A. W. Po.ttakp, B.A. Crown 8vo. e™: 
CATILINE separately. Crown 8@, 35, 

— - Beu.um Catuuinar. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by A. M. Cook, M.A. 
Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

SALMON (Rev. Prof. George). --— Non- 
MiracuLous CHRISTIANITY, AND OTHER 
Sermons. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

— GNosTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, AND 
OTHER Sermons, Crown Bvu. 75. 6. 

SAND (G.).—La Marz au Dianix. Edited 
by W. E. Russert, M.A. 18mo. rs. 

SANDEAU (Jules).—MaAvENOISELLE DE LA 
Szicuikreg. Ed. H.C. Sree... 18mo. 15. 6d. 

SANDERSON (F.W.) Hyprostrarics ror 
Buecinnens. Globe vo. 4s. 6d. 

SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL PA- 
PERS, For ApmMission INTO THE ROYAL 
MiLiTaRY COLLEGE, 188189. Edited by 
E. J. BrooxsmirH, B.A. Cr. 8vo. ys. 6d. 
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SANDYS (J. E.).—An EasTER VACATION IN 
GREECE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.).—TuHe ANcIENT Em- 
PIRES OF THE East. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


—— Heropotros. Books I.—III. The An- 
cient Empires of the East. Edited, with 
Notes, and Introduction. 8vo. 16s. 

SCHILLER. — Diz JuNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. 
Edited by JoserH Gostwick. 18mo. 2s. 64. 


—— Maria Stuart. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by C. SHELDON. 18mo. 25.62. 


—. SELECTIONS FROM SCHILLER'S LYRICAL 
Poems. Edit. E. J. Turner and EF. D. A. 
MORSHEAD. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


—— WaALLENSTEIN. Part I. Das LAGER. 
Edit. by H. B. Correritr., M.A. 18mo. 2s. 


—— WILHELM Tet. Edited by G. E. Fas- 
NACHT. 18mo,_ 2s. 6¢. 


SCHILLER’S LIFE. By Prof. Heinricu 
Dtnrzer. Translated by Percy 1b. Pin- 
KERTON. Crown 8vo. 108. bed. 


SCHMI]). — Heinrich von EICHENFELS. 
Edited by G. E. FasvacuT. 2s. od. 

SCHMIDT—WHITE.—An_ In TRopuctioNn 
TO THE RHYTHMIC AND MELRIC OF THE 
CLassIcaAL LANGUAGES. By Dr J. H. 
HEINrRicH Scuvwipt. Translated by JOHN 
WiLiiaMs Wurre, Ph.D. 8vo. 10s. 6a, 

SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH KEN.- 
SINGTON. With [llustrations.—Vol. I. 
Containing Lectures by Capt. ABNEY, R.E., 
F.R.S.; Prof. Srones; Prof. A. B. W. 
KEnneEpby, F.R.S., CLE: BP. J. BRAMWELL, 
C.E., F.R.S.3) Prof. Fo Foroes; He. C. 
Sorny, FLR.S.; J.T. Borroavey, FLR.S.E.; 
S. H. Vives, D.Sc. ; Prof. Carty Forster. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Vol. IL. Containing Lectures by W. Spot- 
TISWOODE, FLR.S.35 Prof. Forpes; H. W. 
Curnsnoiw: Prof. T. FE. Pioor; W. Froope, 
LL.D., FLRS.: Dr. Srevess; Prof. Bar- 
RETT; Dr. Burponx-SANDERSON; = Dr. 
LAUDER Brunton, F.R.S.; Prof. Me L&Eov; 
Sir H. EF. Roscon., FLR.S. [llust. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

SCOTCH SERMONS, 1880. 
Cairn and others. 3rd Edit. 

SCOTT.—Tue PorricaL Works oF SiR 
WaLtTeER Scorr. Edited by Prof. F. T. 
Rai kKAVE. Globe Sv. 3a. at. 

THt Lav or rian Lasr MiInstREL, and 

Tis Lavy oF tan Langan. Edited, wah 


Introductions and Notes, by Prof. F. T? 
Panorava, Globe sve. ta. 


By Principal 
Svo. tov ved. 


Marion, and Tat Lorp or cig Isces, 
Hy the same kuditor. Globe Sve. 1s, 


—— Makmion. A Tale of Flodden Field in 
Six Cantos. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Prof. M. Macwinay, BoA. 
Globe 8vo. 4s. fed. 


—— Rokkny, By the same. Gl svo. js. 


—~ THe Lay or rue Lasr MINSPREL. 
Cantos I. ETL. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Prof. G. H. Struanr, M.A. 
Globe Svo. 1s. 6d. -Intreduction and Canto 
L., sewed, ged. 


—— Tre Lavy oF tne Lane. 


By the same 
Editor. Globe 8vo. 
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SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. 
1s. 6d. ; sewed, 1s. 


SCOTTISH SONG: A SELECTION OF THE 
Lyrics oF SCOTLAND. Compiled by MARY 
CARLYLE AITKEN. 18mo. 45. 6d. 


SCRATCHLEY— KINLOCH COOKE.-— 
AUSTRALIAN DEFENCES AND New GUINEA. 
Compiled from the Papers of the late Major- 
General Sir Peter Scratcutey, R.E., 
by C. Kintocu Cooker, 8vo. 145. 


SCULPTURE, SPECIMENS OF AN- 
CIENT. Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, and 
Roman. Selected from different Coilections 
in Great Britain by the Society of Divet- 
TANTI. Vol. II. 54 5s. 


SEATON (Dr. Edward C.).—A Haxppsook 
OF Vaccination. Extra fep. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


SEELEY (Prof. J. R.).— Lecttres anxp 


Crown 8vo. 





Essays. 8vo. ros. fed. 
THe Expranston of ENGLANiAn Two 
Courses of Lectures. Crown 8vo. 4s. Gel. 
—— Our Coronmar Expanstow.  Evtracts 


from ** The Lapansion of England.” Crown 
8vo. Is, 


SEILER (Carl. M.D.) - MiekeePHo. oGRAPHS 
W Hisrovouy, Nowraarc anp Pa rioLoct- 
CAL. 4te. 315. Get, 

SELBORNE (Rouniel. Earl of .—A Dr- 
FENCH OF WHE CHURCH OF ERYGLAND 
AGAINST DIStsianvliIsHvest. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6c. 


ANCIENT Facrs aNb Ficrions¢ sNCERN- 
ING CHURCHES AND Tirais. Cro tye. 75. 60d, 


—— Tur Book ot Prawe. From the Best 
Unglish Hymn Writers, r3mo. 4s. ‘ed, 


—A Hymna. Cluefly from * The Book of 
Praise.” In varicus sizes. -.A. In Royal 
2ino, cloth limp. — «f -B. Smaitl 18mo, 
arger type. cluth limp. as.—-t. Same 
Edition, fine paper. cloth. 1s, od.--An 
Edition with Music. selected, Harnionised, 


and Composed by ToHN HULLAH. Square 
r8me, 3s. bel 

SERVICE (Res. Johi).- SeruoNsS, With 
Portrait. Crown iyo. te. 

—— Prayers ror PuiLig Worstin. Crown 


Svo. 4. Ort. 

SHAIRP (John Campieid.- Grex Di sst ray, 
AND OfHLS Pons, LyYkIgAL AND FB ULEGIAC. 
Ed. by F. ‘T. Patukave. Ccowntvo, os. 


—— Burns. Crown isa. ro. of : sewed, rs, 


SHAKESPEARE. Tur Works or Wintiram 
SHAKESPEARE. (Csmbridge Edition. Edit. 
by Wa Grokur Craka, MA. and W, 
Apis WricHt, MA.) vols. BVO. Los. bed, 
each. 

SHAKESPEARE. Hv the same Editors. 
Globe Edition, (dose sva, 3s. Od. 

THe Works oF Wii tA SHAKESPEARE. 
Victoria Edition — Vol. 1. Comedies.—-Vol. 
Ll. Historie. Vol. Ill. Tragedies. In 
Three Vols. Crown 2s.. yos. each, 


—— SHAKESPEARE 5 SONGS AND SONNETS. 
Edited, with Noes. by FL T. PAvcrAve. 
rmo. 4s. bi. 
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SHAKESPEARE, —Cwartes Lamp’s Taces 
FROM SHAKSPEARE. Edited, with Preface, 
by the Rev. A. Aincer, M.A, 318mo. 45.64. 

Globe Readings Edition. For Schools. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. - Library Edition, Globe 
BVO, 58. 

— Mcecu Avo apo.t NotHine. 

by K. DeicHton. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


—-— Ricuarp III. Edited by Prof. C. H. 
Tawney, M.A. Globe S8vo. 2s. 6d. 


- THe WIinTER’s Tate. Edited by K. 
DewHtox., Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Edited 





--— Hrnry V. By the same Editor. Globe 
8voO. 2s. 
— —- OruriLto, By the same Editor. Globe 
Bvo. 25. Gel 
CYMBEIINE. By the same Editor. Globe 
8vo. 2s. od. 


—— Jur Tesrest. 
Globe 8vo. 18. 6d. 

- -- Twreerrn NIGHT: ok, WHAT You WILL. 
By the same Editor. (slobe 8vo. 15s. 6d. 

Macnetnu. By the same Editor. Globe 
8vo. 19.¢d. 

— Jrrns Carsar 
Globe &vo. es. 


By the same Editor. 
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sy the same Fiditor. 





Tyr Mircnaxtr oF VENICE. Py the 
same Editor. Globe 8v0. 1s. 62. 
SHAKSPERE. By Prof. Downen. 18mo. rs. 


SHANN (G.).—An ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
oN Hrarin RELATION TOSTEAM AND THE 
Sireanu-ENorne. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
48. bet : 

SHARP (W.).—Dante GABRIEL Rossetti. 
Crown &vu. ros. 6d. 


SHELBURNE. Litt oF Wiririam, EARL 
OF SHLLLURNE. By Lord Epmonp Firz- 
MALKICE, In 3 vols.—Vol. I. 8vo. r2s.— 
Vol IL. 2vo. rzs.—Vol. TI. 8vo. 16s. 


SHELLEY. Serections. Edited by Stor- 
FoRD A. BRuokE. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
Large Paper Edition. 125. 6d. 


—— CompLeTr Por rica Works. Edited by 


Prof Dowven. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 
SHELLEY. sy J. A. SymMonps, M.A. 

Crown &vo. 18. 6. } sewed, 15. 
SHERIDAN. By Mrs. OvipHant. Crown 


Bvo. 15. 6d. 5 sewed, 15. 


SHIRLEY (W. N.).—ELyaun: Four Unti- 
VERSITY SERMONS. Fcp. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

SHORTHOUSEVJ. H.).—Joun INGLESANT : 
A Romance. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


— THE LiItr.e SCHOOLMASTER Mark: A 
SpirttC AL Romance. ‘I'wo Parts. Crown 
Bvo. 23.64. each : complete, qs. 6d. 

—— Sir Perciva.: A Story or THE Past 
AND oF THE PresSES.T. Crown 8vo. 

—— A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, AND OTHER 
TALEs. Crown 8vo. 


~—- THE Countess Eve. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

SHORTLAND (Admiral).—Navuticat Sur- 
VEYING. Bvo. 215. 

SHUCKBURGH (E. S.).—Passaces rrom 
LaTin AUTHORS FORK TRANSLATION INTO 
Excuisu. Crown tvo. 2s. 
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SHUCHHARDDT (Carl). —Dr. ScHtiEMANN’'S 
EXcAvaTIONS AT Troy, TiRYNS, MYCENAE, 
ITHACA IN THE Light oF Recent KNnow- 
LEDGE. Translated by EUGENIF SELLERS. 
With a Preface by WaLTER Lear Litt.D. 
Illustrated. 8vo. (/ the Press. 


SHUFELDT (R. W.).- THe Myo ocy or 
THE RAVEN (Corvus corax Sinuatus) A 
Guide to the Study of the Muscular System 
in Birds. Illustrated. 8vo. 

SIBSON.--Dr. Francis Sisson’s Cot- 
LECTED Works. Edited by W. M, OrD, 
M.D. Illustrated. 4 vols. ‘8vo. 3¢. 4s. 

SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).--THe METHODS 
OF Etuics. 4th Edit., revised. 8vo. 14s. 

— ASvrrLEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 
Containing all the important Additions and 
Alterations in the 4th Edit. 8vo. 

— THE PRINCIVLES OF Pot tITICAL ECONOMY. 
2nd Edition. Svo. 16s. 

—— OUTLINES OF THE History oF ETHICS 
FOR ExaoiisH Reapers. Cr. 8vo. 38. 62. 

— THE ELEMENTS OF PoLitics. 8vo. 

SIDNEY (SIR PHILIP). By JuHN ApvING- 
TON Syvonps. Cr. 8vo. 15.6d.3 sewed, 15. 

SIME (James). —HistTory oF GERMANY. 2nd 
Edition. Maps. 18mo. 3s. 

—- GEOURAPHY OF Evrorr. Globe 8vo. 

SIMPSON (F. P.). - Latin Prosk AFTER THE 
Best AuTHors.—Part 1. C#SARIAN PROSE. 
Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. ud. 

Kery (for Teachers only). Ex. fep. 8vo. 5s. 

SIMPSON (W.).— AN EpviroMk oF THE His- 
TORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fep. 
Bvo. 35. 6d. 

SKRINE (J. H.).—UNpER Two QUEENS. 
Crown 8vu. 

A Memory or Epwarp Turinc. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

SLIP IN THE FENS (A). Globe 8vo. 


SMITH (Barnard).— AkITHMETIC AND ALGE- 
BRA. New Edition. Crown 8vo. ras. 6d. 


— ARITHMETIC FoR 1HE USE oF SCHOOLS. 
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New Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6¢. a 
—— Key To ARISFHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


— Exercises IN ARITHMETIC, Orown' 8vo, 
2 Parts, 1s. each, or complete, 2s.—With An- 
swers, 2s. 6d. -—-Answers separately, 6d. 

— Schoo. Crass-Book OF ARITHMETIC. 
18mo. 3s.—Or, sold separately, in Three 
Parts. 1s. each. ‘ 

— Key Tv Scnvor Crass-Book or ARITH- 
METIC. In PartsI.Il.and III. 2s. 6d. each. 

——- SHILLING Book OF ARITHMETIC FOR 
NATIONAL AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
18mo, cluth.—Or separately, Part I. 2d.; 11. 
3d@.; 111. 7. - With Answers, 15. 62. 


—- ANSWERS TO THE SHILLING Book OF 
ARITHMETIC. 18mo. 6d. 

— KEY To 1HE SHILLING BOOK OF ARITH- 
METIC. 18mo0. 45. Gel. 

— EXAMINATION Pavers IN ARITHMETIC. 
In Four Parts. 18mo. 15. 6¢.—With An- 
swers, 25.—Answers, 6d 
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SMITH (Barnard).—KEy To EXAMINATION 
PaprERS IN ARITHMETIC. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


— THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC. 3d. 


—— A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM OF 
ARITHMETIC. Ona Sheet, size 42 by 34 in., 
on Roller mounted and varnished. 3s. 6d. 


— Easy Lessons IN ARITHMETIC. Com- 
bining Exercises in Reading, Writing, Spell- 
ing, and Dictation. Part 1. for Standard I. 
in National Schools. Crown 8vo. od. 

——— EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. 
WielmAnswers and Hints. Standards I. and 
II. In box. 1s.—Standards 111. 1V. and 
V. In boxes. 1s. each.—Standard VI. in 
Two Parts. In boxes. 15s. each. 

SMITH (Catherine Barnard).— Poems. 
8vo. 55. 

SMITH (Charles).—ANnN ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TIsE ON Conic Sections. 7th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

—- SOLUTIONS OF THE EXAMPLES IN S' AN 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON Conic SeEc- 
TIONS.” Crown 8vo. ros. 6d, 

— zs AN ELEMENTARY TREATISB ON SOLID 
GEOMETRY. 2nd Edition. Cr. vo. 9s. 6d. 


— ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 2nd Edition. 
Globe 8vo. 4s. 6:7. 


—— A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. Cr.8vo. 75.6d. 


—— SOLUTIONS OF THE EXAMPLES IN “A 
TREATISE ON ALGEBRA.” Cr, &vo. ros. 6d. 


SMITH (Goldwin).—THREE ENu isu STATES- 
MEN. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 


— Cowrer. Crown 8vo. 15. 6, ; sewed, 15. 


—— PROHIBITIONISM IN CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 8vo, sewed. 64. 


SMITH (Horace).—Porems. (Globe 8vo. 55. 


SMITH (J.).—Econowic Pranrs, Diction- 
ARY OF PorpuLAk NAMES OF: THEIR His- 
TorY, Propucts, AND Uses. Svo. 145. 


SMITH (W. Saumarez).--THE BLoop oF THE 
New Covenant: A THEOLOGICAL Essay. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6. 


SMITH (Rev. Travers). \Wan's KNOWLEDGE 
OF MAN AND OF Gop. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SMITH (W. G.).- Diszases oF FIELD AND 
GARDEN Crops, CHIEFLY SUCH AS ARE 
CAUSED BY FuNG!. With 143 new Illustra- 
ti@hs. eF cp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

SNOWBALL (J. C.).—TuHE ELEMENTS oF 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
14th Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6c. 


SONNENSCHEIN (A.) and MEIKLE. 
JOHN (J. M. D.). —THe ExGuisH MetHop 
OF TEACHING TO REAv. Fep. 8vo. Com 
prising— 

Tue Nursery Book, containing all the Two 
Letter Words in the Language. = 1a.— 
Also in Large Type on Fuur Sheets, with 
Roller. ss. 

THe First Course, consisting of Short 
Vowels with Single Consonants. 72. 

Tre Seconp Course, with Combinations 
and Bridges, consisting of Short Vowels 
with Double Consonants. 7¢. 

Tue THirp AND Fourtu Courses, consist- 
ing of Long Vowels and all the Double 
Vowels in the Language. 7:1. 


Fep. 


SOPHOCLES.—(Epirus rue Kina. Trans- 
lated from the Greek into English Verse 
E. D. A. MorsHEap, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 

—— CEvirus Tyrannus. A Record by L. 
Speep and F. R. Pryor of the performance 
at Cambridge. Illustr. Small folio. res. 6d. 

—— By Prof. L. CAMPBELL. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


SOUTHEY. By Prof. Dowpen. Crown 
8vo. 15.6. ; sewed, 1s. 

SPENDER VJ. Kent).— THERAPEUTIC MEANS 
FOR THE RELIEF OF PAIN. 8vo. 8s. 6¢. 


SPENSER.—CompLete Works of EpwuNne 
SPENSER. Ed. by R. Morris, with Memoir 
by J. W. Hates. Globe 8vo. 35. 6d.* 

SPENSER. Bythe Very Rev. Dean Cuurcn. 
Cr. 8vo. 15. 6d.; swd., 1s.—Library Ed., 5s. 

SPINOZA: A Stupy oF. ai JAMES Mar- 
TINEAU, LL.D. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SPOTTISWOODE W.).—PoLaRIsSATION OF 
Licut. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3 . 6d. 

STANLEY (Very Rev. A. P.).—THE ATHA- 
NASIAN CREED. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

—— THE NaTIowaL THANKSGIVING. Sermons 
preached in Westminster Abbey. 2nd Ed. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6:7. 

—— ADDRESSES AND SERMONS DELIVERED AT 
St. ANDREWS IN 1872—75 and 1877. Crown 
8vo. 55. 

—— ADDRESSES AND SERMONS PELIVERED 
DURING A VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA IN 1878. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

STANLEY (Hon. Maude).—Ccrvrs 
WorkKING Gircs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK (THE. A 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the Civilised World for the year 
1890. Twenty-seventh Annual Publication. 


FOR 


Revised after Official Returns. Edited by 
J. Scotr Kertiz. Crown 8vo. tos, 6d. 
STATHAM (R.).—BLacks, BorErs, AND 


Britisw. Crown Svo. 6s. 

STEBBING(W.)- PETERBOROUGH. Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6x7. 

STEPHEN (Sir J. Fitzjames, Q.C., K.C.S.1.). 
—A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. 
sth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

— A Diakst oF THE CrivixaL Law: 
CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 4th Ed. 8vo. 16s. 

— A Dickst oF THE LAW OF CRIMINAL 
ProcEDURE IN INDICTABLE OFFENCES. By 
Sir James F. SrerHen, K.C S.L., etc., and 
HERBERT STEPHEN, LL.M. 8vo._ tas. 60d. 

—— A History oF THE Criuinat Law or 
ENGLAND. 3 Vols. S8vo. 48s. 

—— THE Story oF NUNCOMAR AND THE IM- 
PEACHMENTS oF SiR ELIJAH Impey, 2 vols. 
Crown Bvo. 155. 

— A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL 
Law oF EncG.anp. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 14s. 


STEPHEN (J. K.).—INTERNATIONAL Law 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Cr.8vo.6s. 
STEPHEN (Leslie).—JoHNsON. Crown 8vo. 
1s. 6d. 3 sewed, 15. 
—— Swirt. Crown 8vo. 
—— Pops. Crown 8vo. 


ts. 6d. 3; sewed, 15. 
1s. 6d. ; sewed, 15. 
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STEPHEN (Caroline E.).—Tue SERvIcE oF 
THE Poor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

STEPHENS (J. B.).—Convict OncE, AND 
OTHER Poems. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

STERNE. By H. D. Trartt. Crown 8vo. 
1s, 67 + sewed, rs. 

STEVENSON 
TURE. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Roya 
8vo. 18s. each. Vol. ]. ARCHITECTURE. Vol. 
II. House PLannina. 

STEWART (Aubrey).—TuHE TALE oF Troy. 
Done into English. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6¢. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour). - LEssons Nn 
ELEMENTARY Puysics. With Illustrations 
and Coloured Diagram. Fecp.8vo. 4s. 6d. 

—— Priver OF Puysics. Illustrated. New 
Edition, with Questions. 18mo. 1s. 

—— QvEsTIONS ON STEWART's LESSONS 
oN ELeEwWeENTARY Puysics. By T. H. Core. 
yomo. = 25. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. 
Haldane). — LeEsSons In ELEMENTARY PRAC- 
TICAL Puysics. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 
Vol. I. G:ENERAL PuysicaAL PRocEsSEs. 6s. 
—Vol. Il. Evectrriciry AND MAGNETISM. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6¢.—Vol. III. Orrics, Heat, 
AND SOUND. 

—— Pracricat Puysics FoR SCHOOLS AND 
THE JUN1OR STUDENTS OF COLLEGES. Globe 
8vo. Vol. I. Evecrriciry AND MAGNETISM. 
2s. 6d.--Vol. II. Heat. Licht, ANb Sounp. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and TAIT (P. G.). 
—THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE; OR, PHYSICAI. 
SPECULATIONS OX A FUTURE STATE. 15th 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

STEWART (S. A.) and CORRY (T. H.).— 
A Fora oF THE NorTH-EAST OF ] RELAND. 
Crown 8v0. 55. 617. 

STOKES (sir George (; ).—On Licut. The 
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